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i literature on nhich they dra^ is extensive. FroA this one idea of 

we move to Jacobso'n's paper* which we see women*s concern with affinal 
relationships as found in various songs focusing on the distinctions between 
husband *s hous^' and father's house. Henry's paper on women's maFriage songs 
is specific in terns of the context of their occurrence,^ biit bxoad'in terms 
of th'e cultural and social themes found /diith^ many song feasts surrounding 
.a marriage. /T^^-^ \ / ' 

\ ^ • . . • ■ \ 

Brenda Beck's tr^paaJL^ation and commentary on a Tamil po'em in praise 
of Murugan provides a transition point to the next series of 'article"^ , which 
are concerned with broader social themes: in the ^urugan poem, those of 
• feipaleness* or • ' wif eness * coexist with issues of caste, -purity, eating 
habits, gods" versus men, nature versus culture. Lover-beloved /themes as 
well as^implicit natuife-culture onis link >feanda*s translation of.Bihari 
• r^a<ri songs to the prece^ding Tamid poefn. Devotional themes from another 
religious traditiqn '(Xst^tm) pervade the selections from Javigen provided 
'by-M. F. Dunham. (' r ' ' ^ 
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Eva Eriedltoder •moves us consciously f r om\th e / s pir i t ua 1" ' concerns of 
devotional songs to the prosaic themes which are'^ually~''l:^^aa:^of much 
folk literature' — •* social and political- developments , loc^ events, ^tc-. 
These^theraes, 'though with 'fewer overtones of change, are alsofo^^ in the 
xMuiidari songs tjranslated by N. Z^»*eT3c-4f 'spirituality * dominated the middle 
section of this voli:\me, the 'ipmdane* deSaofiLtely takes over the end, p^i- 
cularly ±n 4he Nepalese jokes of James Fisher, 'most notable for their \ 
obscene humor^ Arid three of the j:ales translated by Arlene Zide bring out 
similar themes: trickery involving food^ an unacceptable (ghost) husband; 
and the stupidity of the old. ' ^ 

On a broader scale, we see a different thematic/unity — the concern 
with proper action versus improper- action, with'socially acceptable themes 
versus the socjially unacceptable ones" which continuously reappeirs' through- 
out ^lis volume — for example, the step-mother attacking* her stepson; the 
obscene songs sung by "women at weddings; ^and ambiguous status of Murugan 's 
^econd 'Wifd^ the Nepalese jokes, and Gorum tales. Clearly di|ferent; modes f 

folk^^^4rature have varying, roles ' in d^a^rfag with the problems 1of 
culture. The folk operas and praise poem/juxtappsje proper action and 
improper action and provide some kind of Wesolupi&n: .the jokes, tales, and 
obscene songs themselves provide no resblut^tf^for their blatant expression 
of $ocialj-y'-4jQproper themes — we must assume thafe the laughter which they 
are intamled ta provoke does. ^ / 

Thik,,^^coui;vt^i:point between socfal-iy accep'table behavior aa4 socially 
una<^ceptabre ^Behavior, between cujt^re ami nature, appeafsto be a dominant 
theme in South. Asian folk litcrat^feT^.^As Brenda Beck s|iggests.-in her 
commentary, th« fluidity of literature aJAowh the varipo^^as^cts of this . 
theme to be developed "and resolyed^jn ^a manner imp6ssible for; other artistic 
foxms;^,/Wfh:"^ij-^^ it may well be that one of the 

important 'comi^^feen^^'and values 04 folk" 1 iterature^is a'fluidity unavailable 
to j>rinted fo^s^p.l as the S^^t^febtic epics and their 

regional :variaK^ literature, .iby not static,- by being cpyi- 

tpuousiy^ re^nt^^ maniptrlat e.d by Jft?s teU-^ry can more easily deal 

with me cbntradictlonr'qf-sadft^pjiV W't^ the cbxitJ:ctxmig changing relation-, 
ships af.'calture and nature, / '-^ • ^ 
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Susan S. Wadley 



INTRODUCTION 



An Ovex^i'ew and' 
Consolidation 



This voltune on South Asi^^ folk literature presents us with a broad 
spectrum of types o£ folk literature and -topics found in it. First,, a 
• defiriition: by f<^k literature-, we me aft literature which is usually 
transmitted oraily\from generatfion to generation^ (and thuse' literature 
most ofte)n in- the4}an^s of anthropologists, as indicated by their, pre- 
dOmiaance in'' this volume). The articles included here come from 
anthropol<^istg and humanists and^ provide us with both translations and - 
analysis of what first appears to be a heterogeneous assortment of ^olk 
literature styles and- themes . . Yet despite appearances, varibus types of 
unity exist: I will brief ly/^ifteitt^on some of . these and th^d£^'cuss two 
in .detail. VJ V ' C ' ) 

\ ^ — ^ , ^^v^.^ 

Some ^^jtne orally, transmitted literature is that of "culture brokers*' 
or specialists (see the Vatuks^ article on^North Indian folk operas ox -\ 
Dunham's on- Bengali Muslim bardic poems) ;^ son?e of l,t belongs to women only* 
(who comprise a less-specialized group of \!lcurture* brok-ers" — see. articles 
by Jacobson on women's songs in Madhya Pradesh, Henry on marriage songs, in 
.eastern U-P. and Friedlander on" girls* ritual 4ongs in Bengal); some^'of' it, 
in contrast, seems to be in general circulation^vln^ localized areas' (see 
^isheV's 'Nepal6se "jokes", N. Zide's Mundari songk, Munda's Bihari songs, 
Beck*^ epic poem from Tamilnad, and A. 'Zide's Gorum taies^ ) This vplume^ 

3tf the giyen oral 




the purveyor of 



could bave beenf^orderefO^^roUhd. the type of transm 
liaeratur:e, or the leVgl^of Specialization i^epre 
^at'^jtype of literature 

The volume could also be ordered geographically^^ Bengal, Tamilnad, 
Bihar, Hindi-speaking North India, Nepal. Dr we could look. .at the form;, 
song '(Henry, Jacobson, Friedlander, Munda, /bunham, N. Zitle); tale (Fisher., 
A. Zide); poem (Beck); or play (Vatuk and yatuk). We coiild also ordej- 
it by the types of occasions when^these various' forms are used, the w^ien 
and wl^ere of -their use (although many authors- give us little or no infor- 
mation on "context"). /, . 

Studies^ on folk literature in^both .Sbuth Asia and elsewhere face two 
cancurrent problems: those of translatioii (after collection) and those of 
analysis. Moat of the scholars represented* in i this volume haye-a^^mpted 
to cope, in varying ways, xsTftH^both of tll^e Issues. The rep^lting^ominant 
impression, to this r.eader^t^least , is bf ^cultural tHemes pointed oi?t ,to 
us by a group of very competent students/ of South Aslia. I mighif'^lracf'tthat 
another type of analysis, that of interrial form, is totally lacking perhaps 
due. tp the anthropological bias of the Contributors. ' ' . . , . 

. / ^ * 

If is this impression of cultural themes which most fully unites the ^ 
volume and which I have used to otder.iit. The first articles, by Sylvia 
and Ved Vatuk, Dor^hhe Jacobson and Edward Henry, are concerned with women's 
folk literature and/.ar ideas of "f emalefne^'^urtd in oiral tranditions.' ' 
The Vatuks' ^concern for the stepmotherj very ^pecific,; although the • 




\ 

' . -x' 

literature on wjiich they draw is extensive. FroA this one idea of 'woman,'/ 
we move to Jacobso'n's paper* xn'-^ which we see women's concern with affinal \ 
relati<>nships as found in various songs focusing on the distinctions between 
husband's house and father's house. Henry's paper on women's marriage songs 
is specific in terns of the context of their occurrence,^ but bxoad'in terras 
of th'e cultural and social themes found th^ many song feasts surrounding 
a marriage. /T^*"^-^ ' \ J ' 

V . . • - - ■ 

Brenda Beck's tMtngl.ation and commentary on a Tamil po'em in praise 
of Murugan provides a transition point to the next series of 'articles, which 
are concerned with broader social themes: in the l^urugan poem, those of 
' fei^aleness' or 'wifeness' "coexist with issues of caste, purity, eating 
habits, gods versus men, nature versus culture. Lover-beloved themes as 
well as ^implicit natuife-culture on^s link ^feanda's translation of ,Bihari 
chakzi songs to the prece^ding Tamil poefn. Devotional themes from another 
religious traditiqn (I^lam) pervade the selections from JaHgen provided 
by-M, F. Dunham. (• )j . ' - 



Eva ^riedltoder »moves us consciously fr omXthe /s piritual ' concerns of 
devotional songs to the prosaic themes which are^^qually'"l^T3J:£^ of much 
folk literature* — ■* social and political- developments , loc^ events, ^to. 
These \themes, "though with'fewer overtones of change, are also'fo^d in the 
Muiid^ari songs tfranslated by N. Z^^ier\J^' spirituality' dominated tlie middle 
sect*ion of this voli:\me, the 'tparfridane WeS^otitely takes over the end, p^ii^^i- 
cularly in the Nepalese jokes of James Fisher, 'most notable for their \ 
obscene humor. And three of the j:ales translated by Arlen^ Zide bring out 
similar themes; trickery involving foocj^ an unacceptable (ghost) husband; 
and the stupidity of the old. 

On a broader scale, we see a different thematic^unity — the concern 
with proper action versus improper, action, with* socially acceptable themes 
versus the socially unacceptable ones which continuously reappears 'through- 
out ^jis volume — for example, the step-mother attacking* her stepson; the 
obscene spnfes sung by women at weddings; and ambiguous status of Murugan 's 
econd i/ife^ the Nepalese jokes, and Gorum tales. Clearly di|^ferent modes .; 
f folR^itferature have varying, roles 'in d^a^j^ag with the probleras of 
culture. ^The folk operas and praise poen/juxtaposje proper action and 
improper action and provide some kind of ^resolupiSn: ,the jokes, tales, and 
obscene songs themselves provide no resblutdLotTfor their blatant expression 
of socially-^^^^roper themes — we must assume thajs the laughter which they 
are int^jnded to^ provoke does. 

o ;, 

ThiKcoujvt^ei: point between socfal-ly'' acceptable behavior an4 socially 
una<^ceptabie fcehavior, between culture ami nature, appearfsto be a dominant 
theme in South Asian folk litarat-ufeT^eAs Brenda Beck sliggests/^ her 
commentary, th« fluidity of literature alio^^^ the varipo^^^^cts of this . 
theme to be developed 'and resolyed/Jn «a manner imp6ssible for other artistic 
foxmSji./:j?ajch:laii-.&j^ it may well be that one of the 

important comp^£menti. 'and values 04 folk'^literatur^is a'fluidity unavailable 
to pointed fo.j^s^ 0.1 sitcji as the Sjit^feLtic epics and their 

r^^^il)h^l :varia^ts literature, % not be1!p^ static,:: by being cop- 

t&uously^ rejnt^^ manipulat ed by Jft'is t^ll-^ry^ can more easily deal 

wi^h^>4- cbnVradictloniroi- sa.(Ji|P}fc\^ continixlng changing relation-. 

Ships of -culture and nature, ^ 




As 1 have s(i2gesj:6d 'above, not all mddes of folk literature have the 
same roles in deaTia^ with cultural problems. And it'is this concern 
which takes me to my second unity. The first article, my own^ contrasts 
with the pattern of cultural themes dominating the others and I have included* 
It here because in one 'Important sense it provides another unity between 
the various ^articXes. It is concerned with whgt kinds of folk literature 
do exist in an Indian village community, with who uses which forms, and, in 
a general way, with what themes are conveyed by which forms. It J^as 
the subtitle states, a catalogue* of types. It^ suggests, I hope /that\ the 
many themgfe, specialists, ^ and forms of folk literat^j^e in South Us ia^pre- 
seated by the other 'authors in this .volume could in fact be founV^lh one 
locality: the emphasis^on particular themes, specialists or forms in / 
Karimgpr^ght be different in another locality given the variations in 
mar^age patterns, caste structures, eating habits, religion, etc., found 
thr6;ughout^ the subcontinent — yet there is much similarity. 

, . ^et me delineate some of. the differences and their Karimpur correlated 
First, marriage:' Karimpur 's marriage patterns (Western U.-P.) are most like 
th6sp given by Henry concerning Eastern U.P. and* little variation in content 
and therme^ is likely to be revealed by a close comparison of data from both 
places, although differences which do exist may be important. We could ^ 
expect to find, however, divergent perceptions of marriage relationships 
in the women's songs of Karimpur versus those of Madhya Pradesh (Jacobson) , 
^though perhaps not radically different, ones , If, on the other hand, we 
had comparable songs f^rom South India, themes of affinal distance and correct 
relationships should vary considerably. <As a side point to this concern, * 
the Vatuks and BTrenda Reck could consider what happens to the step-mother - 
in South India.) 

- 

Caste structures also change from one area of South 'Asia to another: 
I note that caste does, not play a role jln the stories. of NepaJ given by 
Fisher nor in the tribal tales- provided by A. Zide. Huniotous t>les of 
Karimpur almost always include caste ^ter^eotypes as a major theme. 
Specialization by^caste may^^so vary; Is it acceptable for Br&ma^ ' 
in other communities to smg the 'risque* sengs*of Holi? Morepver/jlcariinpur 's 
Brahman women do not sing at lower caste weddings as do Henry'sT^e need 
to understand the other socio-cultural variables as well, that are (may be) 
related to variation in folk Literature.- . * . / , 

Religious variation is quite obvious: Karimpur dpes not have the 
Muslim epics of E. Bengal nor Murugan, the 'South Indian' son o^ Shiva.^ 
Instead we find tales of Zahir Tir, a^regi-onal god who ^controls snakes, 
or songs ,in praise of the local goddesses. The girls' vrat of Bengal 
from whigh Eva Friedlander takes, her songs can be contrasted to^ the girls' 
puja in Karimpur dutiaig the nin^ days"" of Devi, worship (October-November). 
Both the Vatuks' plays and Dunham's epic soh^ are the work of professionals: 
neither exists in Karimpur, but others clo — the Ram Lila performer^ whcf 
periodically visit, the Pandit and his lectures, the local folk -opera per- 
formers. 

Despit^^^hese man^-' differences, and pthers not mentioned here, compar- 
able forms, s^jecialists and themes can bfe found in Karimpur for each of 
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other articles contained, here, Thei?e is, to be/fcrlte, upity in diver- 
Pinpointing exactly wKere unity versus diy^sity lies 'and the varying 
actors impinging upon each would require more/faiowledge than we presently 
haye (and n)ore space than this journal ^prov^xles.) I would suggest, however, 
going badk to our first 'unity, ' that a cpficern for the fluidity of folk 
literature; how it permits adaptabilitV/^o -the changing circuipstances and 
needs of society, may provide spm^ an^erst^ most particularly we might be 
concerned with the flexibility o£ ddiffer^nt kinds of folk literature and 
thus their varying roles in soci^ry. Comparative, thoughful studies of 
South Asito folk liter at uife, are lacking. Perhaps this volume wailT^rovoke 
its contributors ,and 'other students of South Asia to explore more fiAly^he 
richness of their informantfS* wor<is. 



/ 




HJote 



1. 'Change^ here dan imply both ^fundamental societal change as noted in the 
' urban- concerns in Eva j^riedlander^s article, or situational change the 
women's obscene wedding songs* f . 
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Susari S, Wadley 

' POLK LITIRMURE* IN KARIMPUR 



A Catalogue, of Types " 

.Although there, ate many articles on particular aspects of folk literature 
iii 'South Asia, few a^itTiors have attempted to present the panorama of folk 
literature as found iJ^s5Uly one community. Thus, we have very little infor- 
mation about the yarious verbal traditions available in a community and even 
less information on the contextual and textual variants of these, Mahy com- 
munities recognize different verbal ' traditions by distinctly labelling them 
(such as 'fetory' or 'niythO: these labels tend to correlate with variations 
in possible use, i.e.*, context, including -the setting, participants, oc- 
casions, and i^ith* variations in text, including style and content.^ 

In the discussion which ftrllows, I present a catalogue of the many ' 
Verbal traditions found in one village community in India. In addition, l" 
sHall try to sketch some of"the contextual and textual factors' related to 
these different verbal^ traditions. I intend to provide the reader with a 
glimpse of. the range of verbal traditions with which the student of folk 
literature could concern himself /herself by discussing the kind^ of folk 
lite:»?ture found in a given community. Hopefully this discussion will pro- ' 
voke students of other regions of South Asia to. detail similarly the types of 
verbal, traditions in .their communities and discuss variations in these ^as re- 
lated to socio-cultural permutations. ' 

The Village , " ^ ^ - 

2 ' 

^ Karimpur is a village in Mainpuri District, Uttar P^radesh. Located ' 
in the Hindu heartland on the Gangetic Plain, it is approximately 150 miles 
southeast of Delhi. In 1968, 1,380 people divided amone^ tweney^two castes. • 
lived in the village. Brahmans dominated the village, flbth econlkmically (they 
own 54% of the land)^ and politically (pre- and post-in depfendenceTheadmen have 
been Brajjman.)' Various other numerically sm^l 'high' caste grotjps are pre- 
sent. There are also a large number of 'midcile^ castes, ''dominated by the__ 
Farmers (:l<aahhl) ^ as well as number- of lower castes. The layout ofthe^ 
V village (three distinct settlement areas) aiid the 'untouchability^ of the - 
lower castes allow fo^r little inter-caste socializing aside from close 
neighbors and thofee of equal "status . ' - ^ * 

Agriculture is* still the dominant source of income for most of the 
Karimpux, residents,-' although some lower caste men also work as rickshaw 
drivers or ^as day^laborers in Mainpuri, the district town ten miles .away. 
A^ew--^other^iihabil:^t-s-work^^ or as peons in cities such* as" 

Aligarh, Kan pur, or Calcutta/Tjlany of the men, but few of the women, make 
regular trips ;to Mainpuri to s^ll milk, conduct a court case, 'shop in the • 
bazaar, sell grain, etc, A few men and' teenage boys of Karimpur attend 
movies' ther^ once in ^ while. Those village boys who .do attend high school 
or .Inter-College go 'to Mainpuri daily to study ~ these' village boys are 
almost always Brahman or h^. caste (e.^g, , kayastha) . 
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Although there has been school in the village for over* fifty years, 
the literacy rate remains low, particularly for women and lower caste males. 
The literacy rate for women i§ ^>4% and /twelve castes have no literate 
women, compared to an overall literacy fat^e of . 34.9% for men and only one . 
caste without a literate male. Moreover, no village daughter has gone 
beyond 8th class, although a few wives have 10th class education. 

Linguistically, Karimpur presents us with fa complex situation. There 
is first a village dialejct, with some variation among castes. This dialect; 
is a combination of Braj (from Mathura to the west) and Kanauji (from 
Kanauj to the e'ast): » m^y features, phonological, lexical and syntactical, 
are very unlike' standard Hindi. * llany of the men, but few of the women, , 
_ also control the Mainpuri 'bazaar' dialect, which incorporates some standard 
Hindi in a simplified fashion. Next, all schooP^children are taught standard 
Hindi and are able to use it in cor^ersation by the time they reach 5th class, 
although most conversa£io*ns in 'the village are conducted in the' local dialect. 
In' addition, English and Sanskrit are taught in the schools from 6th class on, 
although neither is usually controlled well. Thus the low literacy rate and 
lack of educated women make the local dialect the primary mode" of oral tra- 
ditions. ■ • • 

Literacy and stronger connections to written traditions, particularly ^ 
anpng the Brahmans, do produce variations in the cultural content and 
style of various verbal traditions. However, since most written literature 
used in Karimpur comes from locally p'rinted ox popular press bazaar pamphlets 
(in Braj 'or standard Hindi)., I will continue to treat it-^as '.folk* litera- 
ture, i.e., verbal traditions whose primary mode of transmission frpm gen- 
• eration to generation is oral. , /" _ _ 

'One aspect *of Karimpur social organization needs special note — the 
women's world. Although there is some variation in the extent to which the 
rules are followed, acpordlng to caste and economic status, married w(5men \ 
(wives) in Karimpur' remain ^in purdah. For example, a Brahman wife will not^^ « 
le^ve her household complex without wearing a shawl (chaddar) ^pulled down 
over her face — ^or will she go out alone unless she is elderly. New 
hrfides alnong the lower status groups follow purdah devoutly, but the re- 
strictions are saon lifted and they are often allowed some freedom of move- 
ment within the v^^lage-. Grown daughters do not follow purdah in the ^ ^ 
parents' village (and marriages are village exogamous) , but the^^ too are 
usually restricted to paying group visits to their friends' homes. Wives 
'of all groups do follow purdah rules (covering of the face) in the presence 
of older males or in front of their husbaijd if one. of their elders is present. 
Not surprisingly, most social interaction takes place in sexually segregated, 
groups this sexual segregation as well as caste segregation h^ve profound . 
effects* on the social organization of verbal traditions in Karimpur. 



In. the discussion which f ol] oUs-y Karimpur verbal ^traditions are 
examined in terms of tHeir, m&jor stylistic categories (e.g., song, ^tory) 
and the major contextual and textual correlations are sketched. 
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Song 
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Songs, are the mgst visible verbal traditions in Karimpur as* all' 
adults and mo^t young children know at least one or two'. The singing 
^ of -songs, for^both men and women (in sexually segregated groups,) is a 
major form of recreation and entertaJhiment, as well as a popular way 
off showing devotion to the gods. In ICarimpur, songs are categorized by 
tj^^o criter/ia^ content and melody, CoKtrary to most Western music, there 
is no onepto-one lielationship of verse ahd tune, rather a Juries of verses 
with sin^ar content will be sung to one melody^ Often it is possible 
to categorize a song in ^arimpur^ terms after hearing either the verse 
or th.e melody; that is, the content specifies the melody, or vice-versa. 
Tor example, there are two groups of songs, malhar and saoan^ sung by 
the women in the rainy, season when daughters returp-home and swings are 
hung in the trees. These two types* of ^ongs are sung only at this time; 
th^ntetnal stxucture of each is different from all other songs^. they 
-have two distinct^ melodies, and the common theme of longing to be home 
in one's father's house swin'ging with one"'s girlhood friends/ , 

Even in song categories where more than one melody may be wped, 
the number of melodies available is very- limited, e.g., (kivt an' or 
bhaja^ (both categories of song in which one sings praises to the 
gods.) Sometimes a particular melody will be used in two categories, ' 
e,g., a bha^an melody is used for a wedding song fpama) in' which case 
the cont^t provides the classification and appropriate contextual use. 

I have identified thirty-one categories of songs .used in Karimpur,. 
. each distinctly labelled, >as noted in Table 1, 3asic cultural themes • 

associated with each song category and their probable use by sex are 
• also given. * ' , »^ 

0 

.—Cdste, sex, and educational levels all influenpe Che types /if songs 
used, their content, 'style' and context, ' 

"^^IS--^^^^^®^^^^ fests/|are usually orga^zed around 

iea^e ui.- caste group, e.g.', gathe;ririgl to sing-songs of praise for 
a new son. Only neair neighbors^ of othe/ cake groups would attend such 
'-eVentsv . On7the other haifd^ men's gro^s tended* to be more integrated by 

caste, per,naps because of their grektf'er mobijLity, paTticularly_ji ^ 

many nightime events. * l . / 

There are no 'real cultural, specialists delated to most categories 
of Karimpur soffg (the singers of the rJ^tual sbngs of dank and jas.and 
the folk opera singers^ being the main exceptidns.) Howeverv there are/ 
^^ecogiized^good singers ;Ln most households or communities and thay ai 
especially sought after for ceremonial occasions. One t^st faced " 
every^new bride is her singing ability and the good singer is lavj|?^hly 
praised and quickly^ finds a niche* in her in-laws' home.' As , a yo;tog girl 
or boy gets know for her/his singing, she/he will often consciotisly 
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increase their repertoire of songs to maintain or build up this identity. 
"One blind Fanner teenage boy had an astonishing knowledge of songs anc 
was continually being asked to sing in friends* houses. 

Caste membe'rship an<^ sfex are two critical correlates in the content 
of so,ngs. Brahmans, for example, are not supposed to sing phag^'' the 
'risque' songs of lloli. In addition, men could not sing th^ women's 
songs of the rainy season or the songs accompanying life cycte rites. 
Women seldom sang songs of war or film songs nor those attached t6 
possession rituals (dcmk and jas) ^ 



Table 1 

Categories of^ Song,/ in Karimpur' 



Type , 
name 



. men 



Sung By 



Women 



Life Cyc^e 

lorn. (Qccnne) 



Description/ 
usage > 



4t birth of child relates 
events surrounding a birth 
,and h-appiness of a* motfiher, 
some have purely religious 
themes 



vama 



vamt 



bhat 



gall 



oyonar 
4 



. At boy 's*wedding, some re- 

^ ligious themes. 

-h ^ At girl''s weddin,g, soiueyfe- 

ligious themes. ^ 

-'^ -h ^ When Mother's Brotl)^ gives 

clothes at wedding^, semi- 
religious' theme^ 

+ / ^ Abi^se sung by woii\en at a * 

wedding. 
' J 

■h ^ When hax*at eats at weddf^g, 

semi- abuse. 



Annual Cyc^e 



rarely 



In Savan when swinging, 
secular themes concerning 
women. 



savcai- rarely 



In Savan wheh swinging, 
secular themes concerning 
women. 



. - u - / 

Table Ijcont.) 
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Tvoe 




— * 


' , Description/ 
.* ^ usage ^ 


. name 


Men 


Women * 




rajrely 




At Holi, religious themes. 


•y ehhand 






Always about Krishna. 
Usually sung in Fhalgun^ 

When go to Devils puja. 


i/Uo 

\ '•"^ dliank 


•t 


f 

. " V 


To cau^^tf^'B&vi possession. 
T6~ cause "Sna^e possession. 


General Religious 
bhajan 




If 


During rains, in honor of 

a nQrthological character. ^ 

, t raise of the gods, an act 
of worship. 








Praise of the gods, ♦an act 
of worship. 

, • 1 V ^ 

Sung at conclusion of puja* . 


: . *■ art^ • • • 




9 


pad 

General^ 

gana 


•f 




Similar to a bhajan^ in 
praise o^ god. 

/ 

"Song", a category for anything, 
not otherwise classified./ * 


dhola 


•f 


» ♦ 


Folk o^era songs (Nal ai\tl^ - ' ' 
Motini). 


barah mashZ 






Description of the twelve 
months of the year. * 


rangZt 

thunml 
> 




/ 


' In timeL of or in celebration 
of war. 

Semi-classical short song,, 
requires musical skill*. ' 



gazal ^ 
kavall 



rarely 



Based on an Urdu poem. 



Sung poems. 
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Table^l (cont.) 



,Type 




Men 



Women 



Description/ 
usage 



■h 
■h 



khaydl ^ 



rarely 



A popular tiinie (beat). 
Partially Sanskrit. 

Song to a part iculaT* beat. 

As part of recited stoty, 
a short ,plec^\is suilg.* 



Film songs, 



/ 



Another distinction between^men and women is the^rfan^ier in which 
tlie^ learn their repertoires: a woman generally l^afns a song from a 
mother, aunt or 'sister. A boy might\probably l^^tfn froia classmates, the 
radio or a movie. And whereas women generalj^j^'are instructed by their 
elders of the next generation, boys morfe^ f^^uently are instructed by 
older age mates i . i 

The style of a particular song is also strongi^s^orreiated with 
caste and sex membership." Some women were able to idelvl^ify the caste 
of tape-recordings of women pinging because of the dtum rhythm used. 
Men, particularly 'the better educated, Brahmans^ use maAy morfevnrusical 
gelabo rat ions when singing than the women do, particularly sinceN;hey 
will often use an harmonium for accompaniment, whereas the women 
only drums. Their greater relative freedom, in contrast to women in" 
purdah, as well as their greater literacy, allow them more contacts - 
with 'great traditional* s^ylM as well as with mass media. X 



\^ Most types of songs are' primki^iiy oral tradjLtianls, not writt;eu Ones. 
Those sung by women are almost < exclusively oral traditions, although I- 
did ^ee a pamphlet of mafhar (songs of the rainy season) being used 'a 
few times by high caste' women and some school girls (^gain high (paste) 
used copies of songs given in their textliboks. However, life-4^1e songs 
the sole domain of women, were not even available in pamptirSt form in 
the local bazaars. In addftion, women* s songs are almost exclusively 
kn-the local dialect with few English or Sansfci^it^ borrowing* 

In' comparison to the women, the men more frequfen4;ly used pamphlet a 
of kZrtan or hhoQcmj but here again* the literacy rates aitiong the lower* 
castes kept the influence of written songs limited, especially since 
intercaste song fests are rare. Radio and films had remarkably little 
effect on Karimpur so|i^ forms, T)robably because there was' no continually 
working radio in Karimpur during my fifteen months' residence there"*" and the 
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cosx of the cinema prohiBited most villagers f rom'' enjioyiifg it'. I' did 
hote, however^ that when a film song was l^aifhed, it;was pniy the wo/ds : 
the melody was dropped and the .sor\g fitted to a "traWtional" bhajanov. 

ktrtccn melody. Men *s. songs',' pat.ticularly those 'of upper castes^ 

tended to be in standard H;uidi orji^vily Sanskrit^^ed Hindi. . And Jbme 
film song borrowings were. highly Urduized (film sc^ngs are often heavily 
loaded wjLth Urdu vocabulary.-) x , . ; ' . . 

Thus-an individ^al 's* group membership strongly influences 'his/hfer 
knowledge o5 and Us^ of songs. Sex *and caste appear to be the most • 
important influences, with neighborhood membership and education having 
less influencie. ' 

IJarvative ' , \ 

Narrative tpvms of verbal traditibns were less numerous than song 
ones. • Here expertise is very crucia]?^iBdthe good s-tpry teller is ac- 



claimed and sought after. 3 But in contrasT/to^singing^'which required 
participants and asdiences to be sexually ^gregated',^ some stories were 



often told to mixed audiences'. 7" 

i 



' ■ _Karimpifr inforniants_^delimited three Kinds of stories: .kahanl, 
^/kissray' ani katha. Kahanl.^%p^royi±mate ouc'idfea of "story" .and they'are 
brief, ©^ten humorous, and deaJ. with reaj life (this world) characters. 
Ussa, however,, ^"re mythological: they' are generally long, are often 
episodes, of the 'great tradition" epics (the Mahabhamta, Ramayana or 
puranas) or are legends ^f Iqcal or regional deities. Whilfe t^ey deal 
with dpedific 'relis-ious'; fhfemes , thby are not explicitly connected to 
• : ritual activity .''y^Tlfie katha,, on the other hand, are an integral part of 
\^ many religious obsfervapces per se. They are, like the kissa, mythological 
but their .explicit purpose is to justify ritual activity. The rules, for 
any wat ("fast") prescribe the tilling of the related hatha as. part of ' , 
that vvav. If t;^ corresponding katlia is not told or read, the, ceremony 
• IS considered in^»p^ete and its value is lost.^ Katha can be told at 
other_, times, but-Tarely are, perhaps^-for they lack -the entire value of 
a kahant or kissa. ' • ■ ' * 




The. use of written, versus oral, tradiir(»^||fc,fl£*<^ese three prose 
forms differs.. Kdhanl were exclusively oral traditions. .Most kissa 
were oral but there were bazaar pamphlets of popular ones' available 
■ ^nd sometimes a literate renowned' story teller would use thfem for 
. inspiration. 5 Katha, howevet, represent an extensively used written 
tradition. Pamphlets containing katha for the, vrat associated with each 
da)^ of the week are readily available in the bazaar or at stalls outside 
major temples and cost from fifty pice to two rupees. One pattern seemed 
^ clear: the. better known, and more geographically widespread rituals wefe 
^usually accompanied by a' ^/ritten katha , e.g., Satya nar'ayccyi vrat katha 
- (The Story of the vrat .of the true Narayan) , whereas the lesser known 
more local rituals were connected wilfh oral, katha, e.g., hathl kl vuja 
(Worship .of the Elephant.) , , • ^ . 

•X Other narrative_^fonh^ 4re written traditions (Hindi versions of the- - 
i Ramdbfqna, Bhagavad GUfl'or 'Sukh Sagar): periodically read by a few of 
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the literate^en, these longet rel±g^.ous works are one of the maj^or 
sources of contact with verbal traditions not extensively' 'Klbwn in 
Karimpur itself. 



" Another gaaa jor^ cor^tact with outside traditions is the sponsored 
lecture o^ ^katha' . While these 'katha' are not tKe same as those^^u^^ ^ 
in riti^a^, the underlying idea is similar^ Some family or gpou^will 
bring in a Pandit educated in religious texts at some^mltf^t ashram. 
For one to seven days, the Pandit €i^^^S_a^^e]^gl^S''''3is based on 

his own writings, usually developing themesIIiToto^:h€--Ramayana or 
Krishna legends (often he will readjj^sW^ges from these texEs* aiijfl /Chen 
elabarate on their meaning*) T\xBs€ave very popular occasions and 
everyone attends at least ^AivcfeT For many women it provides a rare 
opportunity to get out of their household courtyards and to visit wi^h 
friends and re^latives. PandeD[ionium reigns suiireme as women^ chat and 
children^^^pi^ and the audience constantly changes? ^foreoyer, the highly 
Saix&kr it iz ed Hindi was difficult for many Karimpur inhabitants to 
--"^mprehend. Socializing 'dominates over intellectual benefits, but? the 
lecture is given and heard and thus the village and sponsoring family 
benefit. 



Another frequently found verbal tradition in Karimpur is the 
traveling drama" group. The leader of one such group resides in Karinqjur 
and this particular form (dhola) is well known in the village. Dhola 
was even for the troupe it^self a totally oral tradition and the members ^ 
of the troupe could improvise in each performance as long as they kept 
.to the story-line (the tale of Nala and Motini-) I did eventually find 
a bazaar pamphlet containing Dhola written in the local dialect and 
^ printed in M^rinpuri^. Ram lila troupes also visit^ periodically and many 
men would visit the yearly Ram lila in Mainpuri. In addition, various' 
drama groups ,are fotmd at the district, wity puppet-shows being especially 
popular. • \^ 

Ritual Sccijings ' 

Many specialists in Karimpur control various verbal traditions used 
in ritual: these vary ^rom^^t^e Sanskrit mantras knoxm or read by the 
priest (usually. without comprehending them) at the time of "life-cycle 
rites or for a fire sacrifice to the 'dialect* wantros , used by oracles 

• and exorcists in rites of possession or in curtng rituals of various kinds. 
Many of these latter m(MtraB provide fascinating insight into the amalga- 
mation of Karimpur reliftous belief -- topics beyond the scope of this 
paper (see Wa^^J^ey, l-973a and 1973b.) All are memorized ^ai\d passed on from 

• guru to dis'^;^le or f|^j|er to sonr comparison of-^an exorcist's mantras 
collected^in 1968 with tho^e collected by the Wiser's in 1925-30 shows 

•*only minor variation over this ti^ae span. Many of these mantras are either 
spoken too rapidly fot most villagers to comprehend (if allowed to hear 
them: women are normally excluded from most possession rites) or are 
esoteric and equally incomprehnsible. Thus although an extremely important 
«ral tradition in everyone's eyes, their content h^s a slight influence on 
village thought. . , 
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Jokes ^ Proverbs J Games,, ^« 



I ^have classed these thtee types .of verbal tradition' together 
because they all revolve around the use of stereotypes and/or normally 
unacceptable statements. Proverbs are "moralistic" stereotypes; jokes 
use typical .caste and sex stereotypes to Aake points unacceptabj.e 'else- ' 
wh e re \a:h a many children 's'^ames rel^; on caste and sex organization to 
develop^ the play (rather as we have cowboys and Indians,? The local 
di^alect is normally used' in all three of the,se. 

' ' ' ' . ' ^- • 

Conclusion ' . ^ * ^ . 

Karimpur has mai^iy types of verbal traclitions ranging from children's 
games to ^r^tual sayings. The cljoice of one ty^e of tradition versus 
anoth'er/ and the specif ic.Ltem of -that 'type, varies most. signif i'cant^y 
.according to its content and the occasion for its use. in many cases 
there are also significant correlatioris between occasion and participants , 
which further influence the "te&;t" used, particularly in terms of styfe, 
including lirfgustic forms and performance. 

* £\ • 

Let me -conclude by examing one such occasiorTr^ the birth of a son} * 
in a Bay houseliold '(Bard, considered locally to be low-level Brahmans.QL 
'It is the afternoon followil^ -the' birth of the baby, and mother and son V - 
are secluded in the back room off the central courtyard. The baby's great 
aunt (Father's Father's Sister) has put auspicious designs (satiye) on each 
side of the door to the room of mother and son. As the mid-day heat begins 
to V7ear off, womea and girls from the Brahman houses, the one other Ray 
family, and Scribe families begin to arrive. Daughters of the village 
predominate, with eacK family being officially represented by only the 
most senior wife.. A few Farmer women, close neighbors, also slip into 
the Courtyard. Some older'women begin to decorate a water pot {chariia) 
with Auspicious designs made out of cow, dun§ and barley speds. A Brahman, 
daughter, of the village, home visiting her parents, who i^ noted ^''as a 
singer qpd drum player, picks up the dt^olak prdjvided by thWhost' family 
and begins to sing a lorl exhausted, tj^ women /gather up their shawls. to 
'return home, while the great-aunt dist'rihutes *^atasa^ puffed sugar candies, 
to all present as prasad. *• ' \ 

• * " 

In this example, the occasion of a birth designates the type of ^ 
song to be sung, lorZ^ and thus the content ^ the songs ~ either joy 
at the birth of a son or th« mother's agony in^ birth and with her in-laws. . 

. ^ Because the birth occurs in a high-caste household. Brahman, Scribe 
(kaya&i;ha') and Bard women from' all parts of the village will attend. 
The few middle-caste Farme^r women present liv^ in adjoining houses; and 
they will remain minor participants in the pinging and will never lead * 
or play the dholak.^ Cotrelated with women as the participants is tHe 
repetitious -song form and lack of musical elaborations. The presence 
of educated Brahman women might suggest, the use of a bazaar pamphlet or 
a non-local linguistic form; however on this occasion. the type of song 
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(lorl) or ecludes these possibilities. Lor^ are not found in pamphlet 
form, and are a completely oral tradition in Karimpur, 

The -preceding digcussion aims~^l:o be-suggestive rather than definitive. 
In order to understand fully the complexity of KarimpKir verbal traditions, 
much more space is required. In particular, examination of the content of\ 
thesa traditions and their potential for insight into karimpur culture has 
beeir largely ignored. To conclude on 'an even more suggestive note, here 
are two of the songs siing at the birth of the Bard son. 




(I) 

(I) 



TJie pitcher has no watex. How (will I) fill it? 
On mV^ead is the jar., 

hangs my heavy^ stomach, (I) cannpt move, how 
(will I)^ get water? ' 
piecher has aio water, how , (will I) fill it? 
(My) feet slipped, (my) hipbone is broken, 
Nandlal^ is S^m, (I) cannot move, how (will I) get 

water? ' r 

Who will Tift up the broken jar, Oh^who will lift up 
Nandlall * . ^ ^ ^ J 

ctonot move, •(how) will I get water? 
cannot stand *up, how (will I) get ^water? 
cannot stand up', how (w^ll I) get; water? * 
The pitcher has no water, -hcsw* (will I) fill it? 
Oh the sas'^ picked ug the'broken pitcher, the husband 

picked up Nc^dlal. 
(I) canaot get up, how^ (will I) get water? 
The pitcher -has no water,* how (will 1) fill it? 
Sas saxd to make small breads, Qh the husband said 

to bring the hfirira for making pao'Zri*^ 
Bringin-g the goods, (how can I) bring water? 
The pitcher has no water,- how (will I) fill it? ^ 
Jasuda gave birth to a soil, bjiss spread in Gokul. 
Came-came outside the caTl of\^t:he dai,^ 
The dai cut rhexord, bliss sprtead in the palace. 
Now the queen gav^ birth ''to a son, bliss spread in Gdkul. 
Came-came outside the call of the sasuti* ^0 
The sasuli decorated the ahariiaj^^ bliss spread in palace, ^ 
J'asuda gave birth to a so4/ bliss spread in the palace, 
Came-came outside fhe call of the mnddl*'^^ ^\ 
The nanad^ f ixed 'the^ auspicious signs (satiye)^ bliss spread 
'^'in the palace, 



Came-came^,ovtsi*de the c^L^f the jitHanZ, 
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The jii^ani did the griri^din|v^^ bliss spread in the palace. 
The devar^^ shot the arrow^:^^^l^iss^ spread in the pal^ace, 
Came-came oytside the call of the*'*armi't . 

The Pandit counted the numbers, bliss spread in the palace, 
^he companions sang blessings, 2-5 bliss spread in the palace. 
^Jasuda gavq birth to a son,. bliss spajead in the palace. 
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1. This article is adapted from t'adley, 1973. 
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tOTES 



J 



this village by William H. Wiser 
f •behln4 mud walls • (see Wiser and 
i^uity in the literature, L have 



2. Karimpur is a pseudonym given 
(1933, 1958). It is the village ij) 

Wiser, 1971). Fbr- the sake of co ^ ^ 

retained it. The field work on wjii&h this study is bas^d, was carried 
out between December 1967 and April 1969 . The researclf x^as supported 
by a grant from the National Sciehce Foundation and by the South Asia 
Committee of the U^versity.of Chicago. Their support is gratefully 
acknpwledged. ( 



.3. One lower caste, poor infonsaLt who spent hours telling .tales into 
my tape recorder asked for a special gift for his troubles: a new shirt 
and^ants to "wear in my in-lawsj village when I am asked to tell stories." 

4. IHe arned j itM fact forcibly! one Friday when I was called upon(to react' 
the^FriJ^ -katha f(J\my "sister-kn-law," as I was the only literate'-'ltindl'" 
speaker in the house.^ Twenty pa'ges later, after many corrections of pro- 
nunciation, etc, my Hindi readirig ability was inqjroved, but not my 
patience. Somewhat to dismaj^, I was periodlcall^r csllled upon to re- 
peat the performance. ' - . • 

■'• \ ■ - J •. 

5. The only * reading' done in iCarinpur is ei|#er for school or for re- 
ligious purposes, e.g., reading' a chapter of Sukh SagoP (a^Hindi version 
of the Krishna legend) each day. '7 

^ . '^'^ - 

6. Nandlal refers either to a new-bom child o.r to Krishna, the son of 
Nand. * ^ . * ' / ' 



7» Husband's mother. 

8, Paolrl is a combination of ghl (clarified butter), atta (wheat flour), 

mzftot (sweet), jtro ( cuminaeeda) eonthi (ginger) and piparMil (the root 

of a peppeiO ground together and fed to the motherland family. 

9^^^1dwife, of the dhanuk caste. 



10. Mother-in-law. 



11. A .<!lap pot — it is decorated jwith cow dung and barley. 



12. Husband's sister. 
->.13. Husband's older brother's wife. 



14. A combination of ghl (clarifiSfe bfitter), atta (wheat flour), mith 
(sweet), Jiro (cuminseed) , sonfhi (■giniger)^>^d piparamul (the root of- a 
p^ppei?) must be ground together to be/ given to the mother and family. 



' 15* Husband's younger brotherr"^^c. 

• 16. On the third day after birth, ^he husband^s younger brother must 

, shoot an arrow over the rSof frf^ all four directions. 

17. In order to name the child. 

18. As they are doing irx the- ceremony described her:§u 
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the' LUSTFUL STEPMOTHER IN THE 
FOLKLORE OF NORTHWESTERN INDIA 



Analysis of a motif 
^in Indian folklore. 



In'the mid-nineteen-forties a "lengthy ballad composed and sung by a 
locally prominent folk preacher, 3hism ^rahmacari, attained considerable 

.'popularity in the rural districts of western Uttar Pradesh.! This ballad 
(or bhagan) purported to tell a recent and true/ story of one Dharm Pal, a' - 

^young man of .the village of Maharanq)ur In. th-e district of Basti, in^eastern^ 

-^Uttar Pradesh. The other principal actors dh the story were- Zamindar/Arjun 
Singh, ^the father of Dharm Pal, a man ±n-his mid-fifties,* Kam Kala, .£he 
latter *s ei§hteen-y ear-old-wife, and ShantS Kumari, the young wife/ before, 
it had no^ yet been consummated, and Shanta Kumari, therefore, still lived 

^Ith her parents and brothers in f:he nearby hamlet of Tydrhi. /^he outline 
of the story was as follows: ^ * * ' 

yOne day in 1935 Dharm ?al enters the house where he Wves with 'his 
^f^rher and stepmother and finds' his stepmother, Kam Kala- seizes the op- 
portunity to make s^exual advances toward Dharm. Pal, declaring her passionate 
desire for him and 'complaining of her lack of sexual fulfillment as the wife 
of an elderly -man. Dharm Palais appalled « at the suggestion that they should 
have sexual intercourse, pointing out th^t she. stands in the relationship of 
a mother" to him,* and that such an act would be a heinous sin. ^ She persists 
and refuses to listen to his remonstrances. ^Finally he leaves the hou^ with- 
out giving i£ to her pleas. 

^ SoiQe time later Arjun Singh returns home to^firid:Kam Kala lying on the^ 
.floor,, her hair and clothes in d:^rray, crying bitterly. Aft6r consider- 
ably prodding she tells het husbmcf that while he waa away r Dharm Pal entered 
the house an(f sexually assaulted her. Arjun Singh is furious, calls for his 
son,' iid 6rders him to leave the house^ immediately. Dharm Pal does 'not *at- 
temptjio clear his na^^Jcfy accusing his stepmother of the attempted' seduc-- 
_tio n; he acqu j^e§j&«rtf!Iy leaves home, taking ,some money and a bullock cart, 
and sets out for his^ife's village. 

* ^ * 

Three miles from^his destination a storm comes up. In the' darloiess and 
rain he U get upon by four robbers who take his money and the biill^k cart 
and leaves him^, stripped naked,, and tied to a tree. Unbeknownst to Dharm 
Pal, these robbers are the brothers of his wife. They do not recognize each 
other because they have not been" dn contact since Dharm Pal's marriage cere- 
mony .and because of-'the darkness and stormy t^eather. 

*\ , 

After the robbers leave him, Dha^ m* Pal cries out. for help and finally 
a passerby comes and unties him. He arrives at his in-laws' home, late 



a*t' night and tells them what has happened. They clothe and feed him, . 
and while he is eating, the brothers co'nfer among themselves. They 
realize who it is* they have robbed and fear that tjiey will sot)ri be found 
out. So they slip out together and go_^ta the police station where they 
explain their predicament to the daroga^ the chief" of police. They of fen / 
'him four rugs. and Rs. 100 to take Dharm Pal into cu^ody and poison him. 
After som^ dis-cussion*, he agrees to do so. 

-Th^ brothers then return home and advise Dharm Pal to go with them 
the nejKt morning to the police aad report the^ incident . He does so, but 
when arrives there he is seized and put intb a cell. Later, he is 
given poison in his food. When he realizes that he'has been poisoneci, he 
begs his guard ^to go quickly to .his wife's home and tell her whctt has 
happened. : <> ' - ' : ' 

^In the- meantime, his wife sees i;ier brothers returning from the*police 
station without Dharm Pal. When she asks where he is, they evade. her 
qu^tions." 'She starts out for the station herself bu€?^ meets the guard, 
Daya Ram,_^on the way. He tells her that her ^husband has been poisoned by 
the daroga. He also tells her that the District Col-lector is camped in 
a nearby .village and advises her to s-eek his help. She runs as, fast as - 
she can through* the fields to^ the DCTs canpsite. " 

Ba&k at Dharm Pal's home, Kam Kala «has a dream Un- which she sees h^r 
stepson bidding her goodbye. She murmurs in her sleep that she is sorry 
for what she has done. Arjun Singh hears her words. Rather than confront- 
ing her directly for an explanation, he tells her to get ready immediately, 
that news has come that one of .her relatives is sick, and that they must 
go to visit?«'-him. The couple then set out toward Tyorhi. . 

By this time, Dharm Pal is ^uticonscious from the effects of the poison, 
and the daro^qa and hi^ men tak^ hi]& out'of the cell', ^intending 'tq throw his 
body i?ito the can^l/ On , the road they meet Shanta. Kumari and the District 
Collector coming, from one direction and Arjun Singh and. Kam Pala coming from 
another. ^ The Civil Surgeon wfio is with the Collector, examines DharmiPal's 
almost lifeless body and gives him afi^antidote to the poison. Dharm Pal 
soon regains consciousness. *He*fotgiVes hisr stepjnother for what she h^s 
done. The brothers and the <iaro^:afe sentenced to Life, imprisonment. ''^ 
Dharm Pal and Shanta Kumar i, JLlv6*-4iappily' ever /aft'fer.-^ 

The folklorist will immediately recognize this ballad as a typical 
representative of 'a folktale motif** which is very widespread, hot only in ^ 
India, but in other pa^ts of the werl'd as well'. Tales containing this 
fliotif have been indexed by Thompson ,(1955) under two s'eparate classifica- 
tion numbers, K2111 (Potiphar's Wife*) and T418 (The^L'ustfuli g^tepmother, 
under the more gener^al heading o^. iriicit Sexual Relations)'. This separa- 
tion is apparently based on tbe absence or presence in varibua examples of 
the mot^f of a stepmother-stepson reJ.a|:ionship between the seductive. woman 
'and her victim. B.ut most scholars who have e'kamined the occurrence of < 
this motif in world literature have traditionally considered it as a unity. 



•As Dundesh^s suggested (1962:, 102)', the 'relation-ship existing between the 
man an'd^v^an may be considered a matter of ailomotif emic varfStlon (in 
Propp s sense) in the basic stiructural form of the story/ This structure 
. involves three main chaifacters, a mother-figure; a father-figure*. and a son--, 
figure, in the fpllowing sequences of events: ^ 

• ' ^ f' A ^ 

1. The woman' attempts to seduce the s<fn--f igure, * * 

2. The son-figure rejects he3? overtu&^s. 
J^hej^an, *in revenge, i^accuses him^f (attempted) 

sexual^ssault • ^* ♦ * • v_ . " 

4. The •fatfier-figure' punishes the son-figu^e/'*'^. ^ 
' ' • 5. The son-figure is later discovered to be innocent and 
reparation is made (through human or divine agency.) 
6. In some cases, the Woman is punished for' Her miisdeed; in 
* others she is forgiven by the son-figure. 

Thai-earliest knowti version pf th^ laotif appears befdre 1200 B.C. in an 
Egyptian manuscript (in which, th^ protagon&ts at^ young, unmarried 
m^. and the wife of his much older brother — ^i.f. Yohannon 1968: 1 - 13),, 
and again somewhat; later in the Well-known Biblical narrative of Joseph 
.anrf-the wife of his master, Potiphar- (Genesis, 39) . In the Greek myths, 
the motif occurs a number of, times, 'most importantly in the tale of 
Hippo lytu;- and Phaedra, -dramatized by the p-laywright Eurf^ides in the 
5th century B.C. In Indiathfe motif is to .fee found numerous times in the' 
classical- literature — the earliesf cleat'example is- from the Jataka" 



tales, in the Mahaggixma Jataka' {hi ly; ^lierein the central characters are 
Prince P^duma, 'son of Brahmdatta, King of Benares,^ and the latter 's.«econd 
wife^. In the, later Buddhist literature the motif appears in a story con- 
cerning the^,great 'Ashoka, his .gueefi, Tisya Raksita, and his son by another 
wife, Kunala. (in Divyavadana) . (See- Bloomfield' 1923:' 147-149 for a dis- 
cussion of this feto^; and also Yohannon 196,8:' _231-246h Keene (1962) and 
Bloomfield^ (1923) have discussed in some" detail ",t;he,bccih:rence of this 
motif in the Ipdian literary tradition, and the fatter points out that the 
Lustf u^ Stepmother "incident is frequently ^jEltted into a more lengthy and 
elaborate Fortunatus . tale type, in which the_attempted seduction arid sub- 
'sequent exile of . the hero provide a springbuJferd for an' .adventurous and 
ultimately, victorious career (1923: 141-142)^- Such i^ the case in .the 
Joseph story, and in some of the Indian .parallels as well. 

* - ~~ i « - • 

Relevant studies of this motif in world literature have tended to be 
comparative i;i approaShi^ examples are presented from one or more geograph- 
ical regions and their similarities and* differences are examined. For 
example, Bloomfield presents in some detail twelve stories of this type 
from Indian classical literature, mentioning a number of others more briefly-, 
and describes /'the organic modulations whj.ch [the mptif ] undergoes in its 
manifold story connectfions" (1932: -143). Yohadnon, taking more ambitiously 
the entire Old World as his literary spring ,^'discus^es", in the context of 
an anthology of prominent exemplars of the, ^otij^ar 's wife theme In litera- 
ture (ranging from Spain, to Japan an'd from' 1201) B.C. to the mid-twentieth 
^century), the priacipal "resemblances and differences among the stories" 
(1968: .2). Among^these more recent- scholars there has been lit'tle com-, 
mitment to searching for Actual histotical^ ^relationships among the stories 
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stories under their p)urview, although 'such an interest has not been absent 
in the annals 'of ''folklore (cf. Lang 1913: 31&) and literary scholarship. 
While assuming the existence of historical conneij^ions , among many'^of ' the 
tales in which this motif is prominent (see e .g, ' Keene '1962: 162), *thes^ 
wtiters generally conceded that the motif owes its' worldwide occurrence 
more* to the fact of ">a familial experienc^e common to all mankind" (Yohannon 
1968:. ^2-3) than to diffusion from a common source (cf, Bloomf'ield 1923.) 

In a recent review of Yohannon 's work Greenway has expressed disap- 
pointment at the author's failure to^^fappre with fhe problem of the con-' 
textual environments, in their respective cultures, of the tales he pre- 
sents (1969: 1004-1005). He thus makes a plea for a study of the signi- . 
sLcance of this motif to the bearers of the tfale . traditions in which it 
occ^irs7-£5r the "zJ?2z/" of the motif, rather than the- ^^What'^ and ^^how good** - 
(Greenway lyl59 ; 1005), The ..present paper is designed as an attempt to 
atiswer the need to which Greenway^iia§^so cogently directed attention and 
to consider specifically the question o^^the-^^ltural context of the 
Lustful Stepmother motif in Indian f'ollT literature 



In the t^o studies ipentioned above of Indian exemplars of the inotif 
under consideration^ (Bloomfield 1923 and Keene 19 62), as well as in more y 
general studies of this motif in world literature, emphasis is on.tfie^ / 
literary analogues of the Joseph story. This emphasis shQjj[J.d npt be taken 
to indicate that the motif is in* fact liioited" to Indian literary as oppose^/ 
to oral tradition^ Aside from the question of the inter relatedness of / * 
folk and elite traditions in India/ and the probable fol^ origin of. muc^H 
of the extant story literature in India, it should b^ pointe'd out hei;;^ that 
the motif of the Lustful Stepmother is in fact a common one in the dtal 
tradition of India up to the present tim'e, at least in the region of 
» northwestern India with which the present writers are familiar. While 
certain of the better-known ^Literary tales of this type may have oral verx^ 
sions, for the mo5;t part the popular Lustful Stepmother stories of this 
region; are not the same as those known to the Indian literary tt'adition. 
The mos.t commonly heard in this region are fhe stories of Rup Basant and of 
Purar^ Mai (or Puran Bhagat) . These have befen reported more widely in other 
parts of North India as well. F6r example. Temple (1885.: 375-456) has -re- ^ 
corded a tre^t of the Puran^ Mat story in ballad form from the Gujrayala 
District of Punjab, and Bloomfield makes a J>rief reference, to, published ' 
versions'of both of these folk tales, one from as far^east as Bengal (1923: 
163-164). ■ * ' ^ ' • . * 

Folktales appear in a variety of genres, and it is often possible to 
find versions of these popular tales sung in the^ form of a ballad, drama- 
ti^zed*by professional travelling folk opera troupes, as well as narrated 

by amateur storytellers in family gather ings^^^^jUiejaliory of Dhflrn yPal 

for example, has been* found ij^^^^jij^^^H^ a sang ^ composed by 

a noted drama troupe leader of this region, as well as%*in the bhajan 
form referred to at the outset of this paper. Our data here are drawn ' 
primarily from folk operas.^ First, we have us^d a sang performance, 
recorded on tape, of Rup Basant, This performance by the troupe of 
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Bmdu Mi^r was given in the sprlhg of 1970 in a village in Meerut District., 
U; p. a^cond, we fiavej a number ^of printed librettos of songs telling the - 
storiea_jC)f Dhcmn Pal, 'l^p Basant and Puran Mai, as veil as four other stories 
cdn'5^1ninrg variations of the Lustful Stepmother motif, entitled respectively 

^Gulab t^v, Devar-Bhabhl, Jaimal 'Phatta and Bhabhl ka Pyhr. 

^ ^ A Word about the latter sources may he appropriates These librettos 
^re-par't^ of a large collection of approximately 500 -printed sang texts 
made in 'the course of a broader study of this genre of folk drama as it is 
*fou*n4^in western Uttar Pradesh, and Haryayia. They aire orally composed, but 
ar^ set down in writing by the.,t;roupe leaders who have .composed them or 
(since these leaders are often illiterate) «by other members of their 
troupes. They contain t;he principal story line, important dialogues between 
the central characters, feature duets an4 solo songs and essential stage v' 
^ djlrections. ^They are printed -cheaply and distributed in 'rural and small 
* town markets. Their usual customets are literate village people or •those 
of the town-dwellitig and urban lower class, ^who read them as stories' and 
also learn the songs for their own enjoyment.' The songs written by different 
composers on a single theme naturally o'f ten differ in minor details of the 
story, and thf words of the dialogue's 'and songs may differ considerably. 
But the sangi rarely takes marked^ liberties with main events of the tra- 
ditional folk stories, which are already well-known to their ,audiencd. Sahgis 
do, however, compose entireJLy original songs on stories of their own invention 
frequently drawing on popular motifs like that or the. Lustful Stepmother. ' 
They also adapt stories fifom popular films. From internal evidence, and from 
t"he apparent^ absence af tbes^stories from the older folklore record in 
this region, ^we believe that the stories of devor Bhabhi and ffaimal PhattOo 
in addition to the .story first cited', dharm Pal Shanta Kmarij are probably 
recent compositions or adaptations rather than traditional tales. 

- -Our firs> step will be to recapitulate briefly tlie main story Tines , 
thejtales vfith which we are dealing.' We will limit ourselves to the part 
of the tale which^ displays in the Lustful Stepmother motif; in some of these ' 
tales the seduction incident is only a prelude to a much longer story of 
adventure for the male protagonist 'and ther details of these adventurist ^re 
not directly relevant to our interests here* " 

1, Rup Basant * v ^ , 

» Main Characters: Rup (eleven years old) and Bas*ant, two 

brothers. King Chatur Singh, their father 
Sundra, their father's second wife, her ' 
»maid J 

On her jieathbed, the mother of Rup and Basant pleads with her husband not 
to take a second wife after her death, for the &ake of their sons' well*-^ 
being. He agrees, but some time later is persuaded to marry a young girl. 
.This second wife is, hoWever, housed in the palace in an apartment separate • 
from that in which the yoyfig bpys a,re living and they do not have any contact 
.with her. One, day they are playing bail and the ball goes over the^wall 
into their stepmother 's 'courtyard. Rup ^e^ to retrieve the ball. The 
stepmother is struck by his beauty and at^mpts to seduce him. He refuses 



and manages to leave. Later, when her- husband comes tocher apartment, she 
accuses Rup of sexual assault. Chaturj^in^ does not believe her story 
initially, but is convinced when her maid corroborates the story. He con- 
fronts Rup, who denies the accusation' but refrains from revealing his step- 
mother's attempt to seduce him. Chatur Singh orders Rup executed. Basant,. 
loyal to Rupf* accompanies his brotheY and the executioner into the forest. 
The executioner takes pity on Rup and kills a deer, whose eyes and blo'&cl 
he takes back to teh palace as proof of Rup's death. The two brothers go 
on to have many adventures. After twelve years they return home. Their 
father come^ to know the true story and has his wife hanged^ 

2. Pumn Mai . 



Main Characters: Puran Mal^.^a twelve* year old Uoy ^ 
King Salvan, his father', ; • ' 
Acchrade, his mother* ' * ^ ' , 

"Nunade, his father's second .wife 

When Puran Mai is born, the astrologer announces that his is an inauspicious 
birth — he must be put away^ in/a pit /or twelve years, to be cared for "by 
a nurse, lest he either die hiinself or cause his parents* deaths Tltis is 
done, and after twelve years he is pleased with much rejoicing in the king- 
dom. In the meantime his father has taken a second wife, a young woman 
named Nunade. When Nunade hears of^ his beauty, she demands of the king that 
he send Puran Mai. to see her,' and the king agrees. But Acchrade warns Puran 
Hal that if he goes to see this woman, he will be putting himself in great 
|;nger. Puran Mai does'^not heed his mDther's advice, maintainin^g^that it 
s his duty to pay his respects to fiis new stepjnother. 

When Puran Mai enters Nunade *s aparti^efits, she immediately begins to 
make sexual advances tlJwar^him, which he vehemently resists. She becomes 
very angry and tries ta prevent his leaving, but he escapes tH^rough a window. 
Then Nunade calls her husband an(^ complains to him that Pwan Mai has tried 
to seduce her* King Salvan does not believe her story at fitst, but she^s 
able' to convince him that she is telling the truth and threatens ,to kilT 
herself if Pui^an Mai is not punished by death for dishonoring her. At her 
demand. King Salvan orders Puran "Mai 's* eyes gouged out, his hands and fdet 
cut off and his body thrown into i well. He also^ orders Acchrade out of the 
palace. Despite his maimed condition, PurarL.Mal survives in^^the well for 
twelve years, at which time he is rescued by a holy man. Guru Gorakh Nath. 
His limbs*, and eyesight are miraculously restored. Puran Mai forgives his 
stepmother and his mother returns to the 'palace. ' - ^ 

3/ Gulab Kaur ' ' ' . ' . ' ^ 

. * Main Characters: Sher Singh, a young man ' 

Sukhlal, his father 
GuJ.ab Kaur, his father's second wife 

When Sukhlal, a wealthy. man is widowed at *the age of fifty, he marries a ^ 
young girl, secretly giving ber father Rs. .lOQO in payment for he^. One . 
day Sher Singh's pet parpertxlies into his stepmother's room and he goes^^^ 
in to fetch it. She -illakes sexual advances toward him, which he Refuses. 



he^leave^her. Iflien her husband comes in, she tells him that Sher 
•Singh hSs violated her honor. Sukhlal does not believe her at first but 
she shoii^s him Shey Singh's dagger, which he has left-behind in his hurry to ' 
leave. Sukhlal calls £o)c his soij and^demands that he leave the house. SHer 
Singh wanders through the countryside, becomes the sei;vant of a* rich man, 
and later, through a chance encounter, becomes heir to a Ungdom and marries 
thaj: king's daughter. - *- ' « 

/ ' . . . ^ 

4. Devctf Bhabhi' (Husband'^ Younger Brother, Elder Brother's Wife) . 
Main Characters: Saleyman,^ the elder brother 

^ '' \ - ■ Rangbir, his younger brother 

. . - ' * ,Ch,andri, Saleyman's wife 

^ ' Prem, Rangbir 's .fiance 

The father of Saleyman and Rangbir dies, leaving Saleyma^ in charg/of tlie 
household. One day when Saleyman is away from the. house, Rangbir enters- 
Chandra s room on some errand and finds her alone. She makes sexual advances" 
toward him, which he refus'es.' When Saleyman refums, Chandra tells^him tliat • 

.his younger brother has sexually assaulted her. Saleyinan confronts .Rangbir 
withwthis report and, in his anger, stab's him! Rangbir falls to the floor 
unconscious afid is presumed* dead. Saleyman has him put in a "wooden box and 
thrown into tHe Jamna River. The box floats downstream t?o* his 'fiancee's vil- 

.lage. There a washerman sees the box, pulls it asHore and opens it. He 
revives Rangbfr,,who tells him his story and asks him to call his father-in- 
law-to-be. His fiancee nad her parents come., take Rangbir home, and call a 
doctor. He recovers, marries Prem, and inherits half of his father-in-law's- 
property. ... 

5. Jaimal Phatta ' 



I. 




'Main Characters: King Biramde » ." ' • ' 

, • MaldeV his younger brother' * " . ; - 

•• ' "Jaima'l\ his soin " • * * 

. I Jaimal's mother • » " ' 

, His mother's brother ^ ' ' 

- , • ' . His mother's brother's wife' 

• 'His wife " • » , 

King Biramde -dies an'd Malde, his younger brother, takes charge of the king-' 
dom. Jaimal is only a child, but Malde begins to worry about the day that he 
will cbme-^fff. age and claim. his rightful share of the patrimony. He orders 
his. barber to cut Jaimal's'fingfemails, uSing a poisoned nail-cutter. The 
barber tries to comply with this order, but three times the nail-cutter 'falls 
from his .hand when he starts to cut Jalmal's nails. Frightened by this omen, 
the barber confides in Jaimal his uncle's plan. Jalmal goes 'to his mother and 
tells; Mfer what has happened. She suggests that they leave his uncle's home 
at once and go to live with "her brother until Jaimal is old enough to f ieht 
for his rights. ' ' , 

Jaimal g%ws to maturity in his mother' s. brother 's kingdom and his 
marri-age is cele1>rated, but not tonsummated. •thaafeT' In the meantime, his 
mother's brother, wf^o is an old man, takes as»/is second wife a young girl 
of sixte'en wRo come^X'^o"^ the same', village a/ Jalmal 's -wife. When this girl 
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sees Jaimal in her husband's palace, she falls in love with him and takes the 
opportunity when they are alone to make sfxuaJf advances to him. Jaimai 
refuses to accede to her pleas that he sleep with her and she becomes angry 7^ 
Later she reports to her husband thatf Jaimal has dishonored her, and Jaimal 
and his mother leave her brother's kingdom. Jaimal brings his wife from 
her parents* home to live with him and his mother in another city. Eventually 
he goes back to reclaim by force his share ojf his father's kingdom from his " 
father's younger brother, Malde, / ^ 

6. Bhabhi ka Pyar (Elder Brother's wife.Laver) 

Main Characters: ^ Viki;am, a ^oung man 

BKartrihari, his elder brother ' 
His elder brother'^ ^fj±fe' (bhabhZ) 
/ Her Lover 

« 

One. day Vikram observes his elder brother ^s wife in the embrace of another 
man. When she realizes that she has been seen, she is fearful that Vikram 
Willi t^ll her hus^^nd about her indisci?etior;. To forestall this, she goes 
to her Jiusband and acxiuses Vikram of sexually assaulting her. Her husband - 
is furious and exiles his younger brother. However, she is>^not satisfied * 
with this and in order to make sure that her secret is perfectly safe, she 
hiries four executioners to kill him and bring back his eyes as proof. "^The 
executioners take pity on him', kill a deer in his stead and bring its eyes 
to the woman as evidence^ of the killing. She continues h^r love affair, but 
through a strange set or|"circumstance$^ her husband eventually comes to ktlfiw 
of her infidelity. I?e has her lover ^executed and sends a servant to find 
Vikram and bring him home. VJhen' Vikram returns, he forgives his elder 
brother's wife for her^isdeed. His elder brother gives the' kingdom to 
Vikram and^ becomes a sadhu. 

^ ' . ' . . 

It is perhaps worth inserting here that in the complete texts of, these 
stories it is almost always asserted that the^ events -beifg reported actually 



took place, and ^J^hns hist.ocically baaed. In some cases the characters 
are widely-kriown historical or semi- historical figures (^for example, in the- 
story of Ptiran Mai who also appear In other tale^ legends of the region. 
Even if the characters are not of this kind, they are typically placed •in 
known localities (though not usually in nearby localities) , ^giving additional 
credence to the notion that the st^ory is based .upon fact rather than ficftion. 
This device is particularly marked- in the story , of Dharm Pal^ where the 
village,, disttict? and date of the incidents (1935) are all s|)ecified early 
in the repitatiori* 

.Of these seven tales, or portions of tales', six are very clearly typ^ 
specimens oj^ the Lustful Stepmother* motif . The structure of each follows " 
very closely that outlined above for this motif (after Dundes 1962), aCnd 
the variations of personnel do riot introduc^a significant changes in the 
basic story line, .These tales,^ so closely reflated within a comm'om cultural 
tradition, might almost be considered versions of a single tale, althobgh 
they are not in any sense so considered. by pheir narrators* ''or by thefr 
audience. In the f irs.t four tales (Humbers 1, 2 and 3, plus the initial ^ 
story of Dham Pal, Shanta Kumari) the seductive^ woman .is, classically, the 



stepmother. In the fifth- tale she is the young man's elder brother's wife, 
and irr t^he sixth she is his mother's brother's wife. These other kinswomen ' 
say he .treated as "all-characters" (Fischer 1966: 129; cf . .Dundes 1962 for 
the stepmother). The seventh tale (Number 6) is perhaps not an unambiguous 
example of this motif, since the crucial seduction scene is absent. However^ 
the accusation, exilB, and eventual vindication of the husband's younger 
•brother follow the motif structure so closelylm^ther respepts'that we have 
*:^ncruded it as a possible parallelV 

The approach which we ^tend to take liere is based upoo the assumption^ 
that one fiAictioij ot folktales is to give expression to important social 
values, to culturally-shared :^ssuE^t^ion5S?bout th^ nature of the world and 
about, human nature, and to patter^e^ sqcilSv^conf licts arising out of the 
structure of the social system in which they -are produced. It .is a common- 
-)i!lace to state that a story which is told and retold, dramatized •and, per- 
formed, surfg land enjoyed and pop^ilayized for periods of decades and even 
centuries, must be^ communicating ^oipethdLng to its audiences beyond* the bare 
'information" that a particular set of possibly historical events, involving 
people with whom they are' personally unacquainted, ha? occurred*. Such ar story 
is commanicating something abbut ^uman nature and about the ^^ay that /adherence* 
to certain values -and norms can/Jceep this .natur^^ont rolled, can harness and 
restrain it, in • approved directions^ It is^ sayixrg soTnethin§-J;5_its audience * 
about how one o\ight to conduct one's, own life, even" if the likelihood^oT^e's 
ever being placed in the situation of ^the stores protagonist is remote and 
perhaps not even^ consciously 'Conte|?)lat,ed as a poo's ibilitx- Such a story is 
^also, perhaps, by causing its audience to focus attention 'on certain key -points 
*of social stress or ainblguity, allowing the acceptable resolution of certain ' 
' social psycho logical conflicts inherent 'in the particular social structure (and 
perhaps in life itself)" (Fischer 1966: 129).^ 

Although 'the formal structu^of these tales. is not such that 'an explicit 
moral" is appended, they neverthel^w can all l^e seen to contain an 'imp licit , 
moral (or, more accurately, ^ set of related morals) which are abundantly 
clear to their 'audiences, and .can be made clear to. the analyst as well. We 
wish^to ^jiow ^ere-what the study^f the Lustful Stepmother motif ■ in its variant 
expressions in the folklore of northwestern. Indi-a reffeals specif ically,abou^t 
the nature ofi, relations witjiin the family, and between the sexes in this society 
and ^bout soirfe underlying assumptions' and inherent cultural contradictions per- 
taining to the, nature oft^uman sexuality and* its social control. fi^ 
' • ■ % ^ • ^ V.' \ 

In order to dp this, it is not, sirf f icient^p draw oi:B.y on the synopsea 
of the stories which we have presented here. We must, on the one hand, 
draw on our knowledge ^of the social organization and particularly the kinship 
system of the region of India, and, on the ot.her hand, use the complete 
texts of the recorded and pul^sheci versions* 6f these taUs which tdr 
practical reasons we have npt chosen to print in their entirety here. The 
most useful kind of data for this purpose are the dialogues of the central 
characters in'the seduction scenes anJ^^subsequent accusation, punishment, ' , 
and vindication scenes which proceed, in stere^o\ype^ fashion in the seven 
tales. Turtheraorej^there is the didactic commentary of the narrator (or ^ 



."poet^^ hivl) in the sangs^ and 'the remarks of minor characters (such as 
the executioner and the king's minister) advising or reflecting on the 
events which have occurred. It i§ a reflection of the common tradition 
out of which these stories have ^merged, some recent,^.y, some perhaps centu- 
ries ago, that these dialogues and commentaries tend to be phrased in 
predictable, almost formulaic wording, that Identical metaphors are rep^eated 
in one story after another, that reference to the, better-known stories * 
(particularly Rup Basant and Puran Mai ^ are made in the course of other 
stories containing the same motif and that similar references to Indian 
literary and folk tradition are commonly made where they are deemed appro- 
priate, usually as "examples" of "proofs" (praman) of the wisdom or fool- 
hardiness of behavior contemplated !Br committed by the* characters in the 
story at^ hand. ' 

A central focus in all of these stories is the relationship between 
stepmother and stepchild. Tbis relationship in' India, as in ^ many other 
societies, is viewed^ s inherently imbued with potential conflict. It: is 
felft^at a'^epmother will fail to take propei; care of her husband 's^ children 

^y a previous wife, that if she has children of her ^wh'^he will favor the 
latter, 'an4 that, in any case, she will try to drive a ^wedge between her 
liusband and his children by, a former wife, confplaining to him? abput their ^ 
beha-^ior and carrying false r'eports in or,der to alienate his affections\ 
from them. The stepmother is an object of suspicion and misj:rust and*is, 
by de^nition fn this society, the "cruel" 02: "wicked" stepmother. Thus, 
according to a local proverb,- "Stepmothers are bad even if they are made of 
dough" (mossl to dun kl bl burl). The Lustful Stepmother motif, as it is 

' treated in these stories, must therefore be considered within the context 
of the "Cruel Stepmother" motif (Thompson's S31) in Indian folk literature . 
The former's sexual aggressiveness and later accusations and' punitive demands 
are treated as one variety of the type of cruel behavior to be expected from 
persons in this kinship role. This point is! illus-trated, for example, in 
the openings scene of Rup Basant^ in which the dying mother begs her husband ' 
not to marry again "for the sake, of the children." She does not, we may note, 
indicate in her pleas any desire to, insure that her husband -be. sexually \ 
faithful to her* Her mot,ive' is rather to ensure that her scons' will never 
have to submit to misti:eatment from-*a -Stepmother. The ^ame cpnc^rn is re- 
flected in King' Chatur'^ingh's. arrangements for separate living quarters for ' 
his second wif e *whfeh finally" accedes^ to. ^ .reioarriage. / 

That the motif of tjhe Lustful Stepmother is seen in this culture as a 
variatiQn of the theme of the Cruel Stepmother is also demonstrated in the * * 
fact that in several of the Sang an^bhajan text^s with which we are dealing, 
the Puranic fetory of Dhruva is pointedly referred to. The latter story is 
brought:" in either as part of a warning to, the young man of his stepmother's 
possible unsavory intentions (for example, in ^ran Bhagatj by his mother)*, 
or in tjhe course of ref-lect^lons by .'Subsidiary characters,^ or' by the "poet" 
on the inevitability .or predictability of the stepmother's .behavior . The 
Dhruva story is, a straightforward example of the Cruel Stepmother motif — - 
a young child is slighted by his father at the instigation of his fattter's 
second wife and, as a result, determines to devote himself to a search for 
God, eventually^ being elevated to the heavens as , the North Star (see Ghosh 
1965: 302-307; Coomaraswamy arid Niv'edita 1967: 378-^380). .The seduction 
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motif is entirely absent fronnthe Dhruva story, yet this story is viewed ' 
as direct parallel ef the tales being discussed here. 5 /' 

' " - { « 1 

The role of stepmother can only be fully understood in perspective 
of the role of mother. An understanding of the concept of motherhood in 
Indian society (although the mother herself appears only indirectly in 
most of these tales, and centrally in none of them)' is central to the con- 
textual leaning of the Lustful Stepmother motif. The mother in this culture 
IS Idealized as, a nurturant, succouring figure, an always-dependable source 
of security.and warmth., Self-sacrifice is seen as the essence of the. 
mother s role ~ she will giveup every pleasure 'and need of her own in 
order to ensure the happiness and well-being of her child. The mother is 
viewed as dispensing freely and openly the' purest , an'd most genuine kind of 
love, and in return the child offers complete devotion and dependency. In 
the relationship of child to its .mother, r-es^ject *is combined with 'warmth 
and intimacy, and there is little of the restraint anci distance wi^'i'ch ' 
characterizes the attitude toward its fath&c.- Woman as mother i$*to «be 
trusted implicitly — her' non-sexual love is, for. a mari.i' nufar aiid' 46ve ' 
worthy even than the similarly self-effacing ideal lov'e ^ ^ wAe fdT her ' 
husband. This, ig' one aspect \of the essenl^alls^ ^ual'lsti'c c&ivfcaation of 

In thl<? <^n^•^p^^r t-n t.tVit /-V. t-,^ r,-» 1 1 -i .} t- i ' 
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in this society to which we will refer again lat'er. , ' ^ 
- . ' ■ '■ ■■ . \ '* - . - 

. ■•; In- only two of these tales, is th^* protagonist '-mother Yivin|.* ' In both, . 

sh^ xs a model of motherly devotion,, scaring' in hi^^^^unislAnent/aiid gxile, / 
' , cleaving »to him (rather than tof« her llusband or other 6iose kln> in his ad- > 
_ -'-t^ersi-ky (see Puron Ualr^v^t-J^ql Phatta.) In the other tal&^ the' mother 
is either stated or presumed. tp be- dead, but here the "mother" role never- 
theless is^central to the drifiatic conflict of the story, particularly in 
the seduction scene and its Immediate affermath. Indeed, the vfery_fact that* 
•r , the protagonist does'.n^Jl hav^a living mother brings the concept. of motherhood 
^iftore sharply into focus as a dentral issue. The seduction scene; as it. is 
, "4rawn out in th? dialogues of the young, man and woman, becomes a struggle over 
. the definition of their" relatifc^s hip, and the young woman attempts valiantly 

to .red^recpk his attention 'to wlk^she considers to be the more important issue 
• of her desir^ for him. ^ CoTisistlntly the young man tries to define the young 
woman, .whatever her actuil^elatfenship to him, as "a kind of mother," while 
she tries to persuade Jbim th'at even if she is perhaps superficial and from' 
' one point of view ' like a motiher," in reality their relationship is qt^ite 
otherwise, and seXU^ relations between them are' quite possible and indeed 
— ap^rapriafc^, -He .slfbtfom-ly Insists upon placing h?r (-or rather, keeping her) 
^ in the category of 'pirobhl\it:ed sexual, partner, while she Mefin^ herself as • 
imminently eligible, ^^'''•■.J- 

. In. Indian society the use of kinship tejhns in address is felt to have 
a kind o/ coercive power or at least a positive influence on behavior, so 
, that^' for example, tailing ^a man "brother''/fnay act as a damper to any pqssibly 
. ^ dishonorable intentions he may have. pWhermore, relationships bibtween per- 
sons of the qppoSite sex who are not in the prohibited kinship categories 
are felt to'be potentially, even inevitably; sexual in nature. Tlj^us it is 
pot surprising that a key device in the, young man's rejection of the woman's - 
r . sexual advances is the use of varioj^in terms for "mother"' and the develop- 
ment of arguments based on the supposed "mother-son" relationship existing 
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between them. The general thrust of his argximent is all of the examples^ 
of the motif which ^we have examined, is that (1) mothe^-spn incest is a 
heinous sin; (2) we^^re mother and son to one another; |^3) therefore, sexual"^ 
relations between us are unthinkable. ' * ' \ ? 

^ • For examjjle, in one of the printed Versions of Bwp tBaeant ^ the^young 
man replies to Sundra's urtfexpected proposal that .he forget: his ball^ game and 
"play" with her: - « \ ' ' 

"You are iriy mother — don't *give me bad advicfe. . . wAy ar^ ,<'^- 
^ you putting this burden of sins on yqur head? Being a mother, 
you »think about making love to your own son I 

And she replies: 



"Don^Sit^B^y mother, mother -to me . . . come to your senses and • 

let's dis cuss this • ' . » 1 

Later, in their duet, the following portion of the dialogue is relevant: 

S. "Be my husband don't make me your mother . . . mother is 

only that one who gives birth to a son." 
R. "But* who is the sister of 'one 's, mot her [mausZy '^stepmother, 
' has as its "primary" meaning "mother's sister"] -if not a 

mother? \^ ^ . ' , 

S. "if I want to have sex with you, then ^at are you to me?" 
Ro "But when I call yoif* "stepmother, " mother, then/whAt am I 

to you? 1 

In a similar dialogue in the sang version of Dham Pal Shanta Ktimari^ 
the young man pleads: 

''If you renounce yoxix dhamay our kaMa will be*ruined^ Day > 

will turn into night, oh mausi; for' three lives we will suffer 

from this siiK ' . ' , 

If you become the victim of lust, oh mother, you destroy dharma» 

Consider yourself my motherl Let me gd, I pray you," 

An Important , distinction within , the general category of "mother" is 
made^by the younj^ man in several of these texts: that is, between the pap 
kZ ("mother by sin'') and the dha^ma^kZ ma ("mother by faith" is any 
other woman who stgnds in a status position 'equivalent to that of- motheir> 
The latter term may ref^r to the stepmother or tb someone who takes on a 
"mothering" role or occupies a "mouther-like" status (as, for example, the' 
elder brother's wife in Deva:r DhabH.) In traditional Indian literature-- " 
the guru's wife is sometimes referred. to in these same terms-r^'Trfie impli- 
cation of the contrast is that the dharma ki ma is deserving of even greater 
respect and reverence than the> "real" toother because the relationship' with 
her is "pure," not bajB-ed on the "sin" of sexual inter course3(that is, between 
her and one^s father .J} ^Thusi for example. In the confrontation between 
Rup and his father af^t^er Sundra^has made her false accusation, Rup protests 



hi^ innocence and Ih^kes reference to his deceased mother: 

"That mother was tbss^other by sin^ this is xay mothex by 
faith* I bow to her with folded hands . ♦ If I were to 
pay my respects daiiy to my mausij I would go to heaven.", 
/♦ • ' , • ^ 

Elsewhere, with the 9ame intentions, he maintains: "THe' rights of a" 

mausi are greater even than those of a real mother/* 

0 

In another example, Dharm Pal (in the ^ang version of this .story) 
resists his stepmother'^ proposal with the words: ^ ' 

« 

''I am .to you a son of faith, and you are my mother. 
^ Having seen my good looks, mausi ^ don't do .this great wroug .... . 
[of] having lustful eyes for your very own son." 

The sangs' axid^^bhajcms who^e texts we are' examining tend in general 
t0. uphold the scriptural norms and values in kinship matterk as in other 
areas. ^Thus, in the tale which deals with an elder brother *s wife ajid lie* 
^ husband's younger bx^thev ^Devco^ Bhabhi) , there is no significant differeiice 
'in the dialogue or commentary from those tales in which tl\e seductive womi 

is a stepmother. The ideal that the elder brother's wife should be respe^ed 
- as a ^^pure"' woman of the "mother by faltfh" category is adhered to in this [ 
son^,' even though in fact in this region there is a stereotyped joking 1 
relationship between the elder brother's wife and the husband's younger 
brother. In this relationship, particularly if the brothers are fairly . 1 
close in age, mutual teaching, joking, and sexual innuendo are permi^tted' 
and even e3y)ected. While actual sexual relations are not considered accept^ 
able, they are .probably regarded as less serious than adultei;y with an 
liitrelated (or otherwise related) woman and do not constitute "Incest" as 
do such relations with- a "sister, 'daughter" or "mother^' (in the extended 1 
sense of ^hese terms.) But there is no reference to this relationship of \ 
license in the text of deVcco Bhabhi^ and the woman does not use the existence^ 
of such a relationship as an argument for the acceptability of heir proposition 
The dialogue h.ere is very similar to that of the man and* woman in the four 
stepmother" stories. Thus,, for example, Rangbir protests when his bhabhi 
suggept§ that they make love: ^ ^ 

"Why are you committing this heinous act? You and I can never 
be a couple. There will be. a great outcry in the world. . . 
Bhabhi is equivalent to a mother!" 

♦•d^nd^in their later duft his ^ister-in-law*pleads : 

•B. ""Please do as/ I say; fulfill pjjydpsirel" 

D. Bhabhi J you are like a mother to me. Do not destroy the' - 

fortress of our house I" ^ 
B. "You and I are a perfect couple. Do .not make me your mother!" 
*D. "You should pair yourself .with my brother, npt^ with me." 

Further Alone in their dialogue" Rangbir tries to xeorient his sister-in- 
law's feelings, for him not only by calling her "mother,"' but by attempting 



to elicit ''motherly" behavior from Her: "Take me on your lap and love me" 
a phrase having all the implications of a mother's non-sexual love for her^ 
child. 

An interesting solution to the problem of redefining the relationship 
is sought in' the story of Jaimal PhattcLj where the mother's brother's 
wife is the ho,peful seductress. She does not deny that she stands in a 
forbidden relationship tp Jaimal, but attempts to establish the existence 
of a prior kinship relationship wfiich should take precedence. She points 
out that since she and Jaimal 's wife are natives of the same village (and 
are therefore "sisters" to one another) she is in reality Jaimal's "wife's 
sister" (sail). And the wife's sister is a,f)ermitted joking partner -.3^ this 
relationship ±d d^ined in the local culture inr very much the same terms as 
the relationship of a man and his elder brother's wife. 

It may be observed here that in almost all of the tales being discussed 
(and in all of those that arp known t© be "traditional" "rather than** recently 
composed by contemporary sangiSy the seduction scene occurs at the very 
first meeting of the couple* Although this fact is never given particular 
stress by the central characters nor in the commentary, it is striking that 
as a consequence of it the attempted seduction does .not in fact contravene 
an existing and on-going role relationship between the parties. The woman 
involved ^las never really "acted" as the young man's mother. Sh^ "is" his 
mother by definition, but her knowledge that she is propositioning her 
"son" is an Intellectual knowledge, not onS^born of nurturant interaction 
with him. Her desire is not "unnatural" or "perverted" -in that sense. Her 
love for him is "love at first sight" (or, in some versions,' "love at a 
distance'.') ; it is in no case a deep and mature attachment growing out of 
lengthy and close interaction! This manner of staging. the attempted seduction 
may ^rise out of certain conceptions about the nature or romantic love and 
sexual desire, but it is^ also clearly the most obvioxis device by which . the 
extraordinary situation being portrayed can be made even remotely conceiv- 
able to the composer and his local audience. ' Furthennore, .it enables the 
poet to. avoid the vexing question of motivation and psychological character _ 
development whicfh would be involved in explaining a genuine "role reversal. 
In the cases in which one must assume some kind of longer-standing relation- 
^shlp to have existed between the man and woman before the atten?)ted seduction 
(in Devar dhabhi and Dham Pal Shanta Kumari) ^ the problem of the role change 
is simply ignored by the poet, with no^ attempt at explanation. ^ ' 

Another matter to be considered is the relationship between the "father- 
figure" in these stories and his wife: it is in this relationship that the 
poets and their audiences seek the key to the motivation .of the young 
woman's seduction. at tempt (her motivation in accusing and punishing the 
object 6f- her "desire is" co'nsiderec^ obvious: ..the wrath of a woman scorned.)— 
^IJO^ill concentrate in this 'discussion on, those examples wh'ich ^involve a 
lustful^ stepmother^ although many of our observations apply t-o the^other 
tales as well, ^ ^ ^ u 

In every 'case, the marrifed pair consists of an ','old" (i.e., over fifty) 
man and much younger woman (in some versions she is as young as twelve years 
old; in others she. is sixteen, or eighteen. Exdept where „the seductive womajj 



is the-bhabht^, she is the old man's second wife, taken after the death of his 
f-i-^r-st-^-wif e or married polygynous],y . In each case where a stepitiother is iit- 
volved the old man Tias one or more mature sons (i.e., over twelve years of age) 
by his first wife,^ The significance of these facts lies in cultural attitudes 
toward polygyny and remarriage and toward qualifications for marriage and the 
criteria of suitability of -mates. While traditionally pol3?gyny lias been per- 
mitted in Indian society, and while it is still generally regarded as a plaus- 
ible alternative to monogamy (despite national law to the contrary,) the 'prac- 
tice of taking two or more wives has. never been highly valued or admired, nor 
has it "ever been widespread, Hindu traditionai^law has specified rather pre- 
cisely the circura^^ces under which polygyny is acceptable ~ .mosl o|j these 
relate to the i^ility of the first wife to provide a man with o«P?ing, 
particular^^^^mh male heirs. While polygyny appears in Indian myKs and 
leg'ends a^ common prerogative of kings^ (not all of Vhom indulge in it for 
purel^^ocreative reasons), it is generally treated (in folklore, and in the 
lional literature as weU) as evidence of moral weakness on the part of ^ 
man involved, and is shown to result in considerable difficulty, unhappi- 
ness,\and even tr^edy for all concerned. Remarriage for a man after iiis 
first wlfe^has died' is rfegardetf in a similar fashion (although perhaps with 
somewhat less disapprobation), if .he already has living sons^ One possible 
justification for a remarriage in this latter situation would be to have a 
woman to take care of the children, this justification runs up against the 
^ , proh1pm __of the inheren^_ cruelty Cor at least lack of conqem) of .a stepmother 
towards her husband ^''■aTiTm^TiT~-^Ph^^ s^y, that remarriage of widowers 

IS in fact rare in Indi/an society --^ theo^posltre^.;jLs.^^ case ~ but it 

does suggest that the moralist's attitude toward remarri§g^=sis^e of consider- 
able-disapproval. A fundamental basis for this disapproval profeBlry. lies in ^ ' 
the notion that marriage (and sexual activity^ in general) should be undertaken 
mainly for the purpose of procreation: for the provision of male heirs ^ 
carry on one's lineage and to make the appropriate ritual of f eringsa^ffr one's 
death. The pleasure which accompanies the procreative act sho^i^^ot *be valued- 
too highly for its own sake; this stricture is of course^^^^^to the ascetic 
view that sexual activity is physically debilitatins^^^^grra man) and that over- 
indulgence retards pne's spiritual advancemen^^-arff'^11 (cf. Carstairs 1967: 
156, 159y and passim*) . ^--^-^^ ' 

* IS* 
^ Another factor is the idea of man's four stages of life (the^Eour roman) , 
according to which active sexuality and the other activities of a husband and* 
householder are xeleg^it^ed^ a limited' period, roughly defined as lasting from 
the time «ne marries to the time that one becomes a grandfather (by one's' son). 
Iflien'the son has demonstrated his reproduct^ive and social maturity, it is time 
for the father to retire from active family responsibilities and enter the third 
roman in which a contemplative existence should be his goal. ,A related^no^^erff' 
which comes not only from the SGrip^tures but from the local cui£ji£«f^iith^ 
parent's sexual activity should be finished by the*^ time the sonbegins his own 
sexual life ~ it is '^shameful" for a man witji an^ adult son to-show that "he 
still has an interest in sex. Thus in this region it isf not uncommon for the 
parents of a married son to cease cohabiting with one^ another w^ien their 
daughterrin-law conjes to' live in their house. At lea§t, such restraint is ' 
admired, if perhaps honored more in the breach than dn .the observance. Its 
relevance to on\ discussion rtles in the fact that in all of these stories a 
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'man ha$ /embarked upon marriage at an inapproplriate time- in his life. Thus, 
for example, in- one of ^e versions of Rup Basant the king's ativiser cautions 
^ him against a oremarriage, reminding him of his promise ta his deceased wife, 
^.and pointing out to him that "you ar^ not *of an age to marry , , . don't get 
trapped by thoughts of women, trapped' in the net of love/' The remarriage is 
p^ticularly inappropriate 'in tWe cases in which the man has a son who is • 
^/-mmself almost ready to enter the life-stage of householder. For this devia-' 
* i ti on from-piT-oper morality, 4:he_only ^explanation ^is the old man's unwise 'and 
shameful attachment to sexual pleasjires. Th~iS^~Ba^^s_tli^ so much disappro- 
bation from the composers of these" sangs and bhorOand that'^Une^.jSight almost 

as the theme of thetilst- 



characterise the motif from th 
Father! 



standpo: 



The wife^ ^as a*consequence of her marriage to an old man»x<ts portrayed 
somewhat as a victim, rather than as a vapip, at least in^pfir .as her relation- 
ship with her husband is concerned. Accofding to the^p^C^tern by which 
marriages in this society are^ arranged by parents^^-r^ther than result ihg * 
from romantic love between the couple, the girfT is reported to have been 
"given*" (or even "sold") —see ^^^^^^T^fiyfr^^ Fn r 1i , -tfrr father^^ 

and her lengthy. discourse in thje^4^uc^ion scene, in which she reveals her ,^ 
Unhappihess in^er marrisi^^.^^ intend^ilto arouse sympathy — and desire — 
in the young man and to maUeJier a somewrat sjnnpathetic character in the eyes 
of the audience. However', in this socieCy an audience' s reaction to , this 
kind of plea is bound to be ambivalent at best. ^ < 

Xhe essence of the young woman's marital dissatisfaction is to be found, 
ill cuitural notions of a "fit'* match — , ideas about what is a ^good pai^r" versus 
'*an "unmatched pair" in marriage. The pl.aint of -the young woman centjBfs around 
the idea that a cOuple joined in marriage should be "Fuited" to oxteanother: 
"One should not -try t;o mate a camel to a^.she-goat ," "A mare ,lo;3l^s good with 
the-'proper rijier"; "A heifer has been joined to an elephanty^An ofisi-related 
phrase in all of these texts ha3 the young woman saying fc<5^tj3e youi^g iSan: J 
"You and I are a perfect pair" or "We are an equal maj>di.-'^^his\"a(}uality" 
4.S pjut primarily in terms of age, but a inore gener^3: concept of njjjttual suit- 
ability (and potential sexual compatibility) is^also implied* 

The young woman/ in the seduction sc^«t^^ repeatedly ^aslc^ that 'she not 
be blamed for this situation, for her o^^nts and her .husband hive done 
wrong to think of such a match and toforce her to become a party to it. 
Her problem is explicitly state^^o be sexual dissatisfaction ~ somewhat 
ironically, sinre lust on t\i^y^xt of the old man is asserted to have been 
tW motive for his marriage^ For example, Kam Kala cries out to Dharm Pal; 

"Your ^father i^/^d, grey has taken over .his. hair. ^ 
With wrinkles on his cheeks, he is unable to cope with a ' . • 

^youphful woman . . ♦ ^ . 
The ojU: is all gone, the is empty ^ he wick is limp 

and-^weightless,." ' 
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And later: 



"I am dying without a man; 

I am thirsty: you be Indra an4^hower rain on me. 
You be th^ snake charmer and charm me with your lo.ve flute; 
I am a cart for hire: you be my cart man • . 

And so'on. > , u ' 

In i?wp Bascmt a similar dialogue takes place, in which Sundra attenipts 
to excuse her behavior on the basis that the very natural desires of a 
young woman have been thwarted by marrying her to/so. old and (by implica- ~ 
tion) impotent man: 

• * * 

"There is no fault of mine in this*; the fault' is of the king. • 
Consider this the mistake of your father; 
• As if marriage were a gamef 

My age is twelve years, and he is an old bullock. 

Whenever I put it to the test , 1 passed and he failed/ 

How can a person live when the relationship is between unequals?" 

Later, whep/she reports to her husband that Rup has assaulted her, she 
speaks^ifully of her helplessness as a pawn in the game of others: 

"I am like the wife of an orpHln — I was married to the father ^ ' \ -r^' 
but the son kept me in his house [i.e., had. sexual inter- 
course with her] r - - ^ 
May. that Brahman die and \^^t nSI [Barbet — a marriage inter- 
mediary] die without^ a son, to whom the whole world was 
empty when they betrothed me in this hou^e [i.e^^ who^ - 
were unable to, find .any other husband for h^r]. ^ 
My parents have drowned me by marrying me to a previously- 
married man." 

Another factor in the young wdman^s unhappiness, mentioned in some of 
the texts, is her childlessness. Her craving for 'a son of her own ptovides, ' 
to an audieiV2e in this society, a readily conceivable motive for her willing- 
ness to cotftravene the strict norms of maritkl fidelity ani^ the incest taboos. 
A chil^HTess woman is ope who has been^able neither to fulfill her bodily 
funptions as a woman, nor to assume the ideal womanly role jo f motherhood, 
^nrthe dialogue of the. seduction scene the young woman in these texts thus 
makes frequent reference to the: fact that she has not' yet been able to 
'blossom," that she has not "borne fruit." These and other ^jnetaphors for 
pregnancy and childblearing are used liberally in her. attempts to persuade 
the young.man. to lie' with her. In one text.-^Kaiij Kala, expressing her love 
and desire for Dharm Pal, even says to him, "How I have longed for a son as 
beautiful ;^as youl" Other characters in the- stories also make a source of 
unhappiness for her. Fdr. example, in the accusation scene in one version of 
i?up Basants her husband remonstrates with Sundra when she accuses Rup of ^ 
assault: . f * v ' ^ ' 
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Rup is not like/ that ~ give me a whip ~ that woman is , talking 
rubbish. 

.He is young — he doesn't know east from west'. 
Why are you so jealous of these children? 
One day you too will blossom."' 

While the young woman's sexual frustrations and childlessness doubt- 
less arouse 'a certain amount of sympathy, and while »the texts include 
comments by subsidiary characters and by fhe poet-narrator to the effect 
that het behavior is what might be expected from a union between an elderly 
man and a young woman whose sexual capacities are at /their pegk, there is 
no attempt made to excuse her behavior nor to exonerate her from wrong- ^ . 
doing* Rather, it is suggested that her behavior is imminently illustrative 
Qf .''the way women are." The notion that the Lustful Stepmother is in a 
sense a typical repres-entative of her gender is brought out very^ clearly in 
the hoice of a title for one of the sangs in this collection (a vet'sion of 
the Rup Basant story), napely, sangit Tv^ya Carvtra^ "The Story-Song of. 
Woman's Chairacter." Like the Spanish tales of Women's Wiles (see Yohaftnon 
1968: 261-263), these stories on the Lustful Stepmother 'theme reveal a,' 
great deal about cultutally-shired conceptions of the nature of femininity. 

We have suggested above, in ouc discussion of the concept of ^'jnother- 
hood"," that' woman is viewed dualistically in Indian society. This dualistic . 
view" results from a basic ambivalence toward the female sex — an ambivalence 
which Carstairs, for example, seeks to explain in childhood experience (1967: 
156-162), but which in the present context we will deal with only on the 
manifest leVel, as it is revealed in the texts and recorded performances. 
One aspect of this concej^tion of womaifhood sees her as benevolent, nurturant, 
"pure," and loving, ieC^ the non-sexual sense. ? This is "woman as mother," the 
-aspect in vhich i^roman is idealized and even "wjorshipped" in Indian social and 
religious life. But there is another contradictory aspect of woman in which 
she is viewed as threatening, destructive, and aggressive (specifically 
sexually aggressive). It is this aspect of woman that i^ represented by the 
Lustful Stepmother and that is referred to*ln the phrase "woman's character."^ 

There are several particular characteristics of woman In this aspect 
that are referred to IrT the course of these stor^^eQ. One of the most 
important is the characteristic of being untrustworthy, deceitful, and^ ' 
unreliable. In this, connection, a well-known local saying is repeated 
almost formulaically in 3 number of the texts, namely: "noone can ever- 
understand woman's ^character: first, she kills her husband and then she"^ 
commits sati [self-immolation on the funeral p^re of her husband]*." The 
Lustful Stepmother of course demonstrates this characteristic most clearly 
in the accusation, scene, where she carefully sets the stage for her husband's 
return and then proceeds, to convince hdm of the truth of her highly implaus- 
ible story, ^n most of these texts it is said that the woman "does asanpatl^^ ; 
in ot^er. words, she disarranges her hair and clothes, removes her jewelry, and 
lie^ on the floor feigning illness §nd distress. She dramatically recounts 
the details of her -violation an^ has her maid recount them for her, neatly 
reversing the roles of the actual seduction scene: 
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"The Queen was crying out'^'Sonl SonJ" as he dragged her t:o the 

floor and said, "Love doesn't know any mccuLBi or 2?^ta^ ["son"]. 
Oiir mother was Rupade — you are my woman. , 
'A mare looks good wit]i the' proper, rider, and you are- suited 
' to me. 

He dragged her to the bed —.there was a long tussled ..." 
And then, In her own^words:, 

"He bit me, he ate my flesh; 
* I cannot even -tell you all the bad things he did. . 

Of course, youvill side with him who will believe ^le'^^" ' ^ ' "^^ . 

-Another related characteristic of woman in her destructive aspect is 
her capacity i6 bring, dishonor Upon the family, to cause the "line" khxld) to 
be destroyed, to attract the ridicjile, and contempt of others upon the families 
of her husb^d and her father. The instrument of dishonor is understood to 
be her sexual laxity, and the point is made that the woman dri^^n by desire 
is not even heedful of the social or kinship status of its" object, st£ll less 
fpr the -consequences of her actions on ^the prestige and reputation of her 
family. According to the king's minister in one version of Rug Basanti 

"When a woman is bent upon sin, she can be the mistress' of lier 
own Brother or son. 9tte can give birth as a maiden or widow. 
She won't hesitategto shame the lineage, won't consider who is 
an Outsider, who is lower or higher." ' 

Furthermore, a wom^r-^riven by sexual desires is irrestdble ~ it is in • 
this irresistibility that her danger lies, since it makes the strongest man 
helpless to def^d himself against her onslaught. While meti can control their * 
, sexual -urges, women are insatiable. Yet, once a woman really puts her sights 
on a man, be he saint or ascetic, young or^^old, he will be unijittingly drawn 
into her net and forced to abandon his dhamay his religious duty: ' 

"King, there' are thousands of old books describing lust, and all 
agree that 17/20ths of lust belongs to women, 3/20ths to men. 
' This is why you cannot trust her. She has so much power in W 
— - body I Immeasurable is the strength of woman. 

And in .another context, the lexecutioner remarks upon the folly of Puran 
Mai's father believing his wife's story: ^ 

Th§ followii|g are great evils: water, fire, women, police, / 
prostitutes, and snakes. Those who are trapped by these will / 
^ not escape." -^y • ,^ 

In sharp contrast to the character of the woman is that of the virtuous ' 
young men. The latter *s viiTue does not lie in his ability to resist 
temptation ~ for there is no suggestion in any of the stories that he is 
actually tempted by the seductress' offer or. that he -shares her lustful feel- 
ings but is determined to suppress them. His struggle is shown to be against 
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an external threat (the woman's irresistible power to entrap) rather than ^ 
against any forces within himself. Armed with his convictions about the 
morality of kinship,' the nature of religious duty and the inevitability of 
spiritual retribution, he' fights to save himself from being overwhelmed 
by her anti-social intentions. His religious: arguments are couched in 
familiar Hindu terms: dharmuj karmUj rebirtli.-, a/id helj., and he elaborates 
upon these in multiplicity of permutations. He measures the sinfulness of 
the act she proposes in terms of the number o£ miserable future lives in 
which both of them will, experience its consequences. He expounds upon th^ 
quantity of bad kama to be accumulated through commission of such a moral * 
outrage — while she counters, "But I assure you ther^^s great pleasure in ^ 
this kama!'* He^ tries to frighten her with trhe knowledge that she will bum 
forever in hell, and reiterates the firmness of his own resolve to uphold 
his dharma at any price* 

, "The sun's chariot may turn back, the earth split, the sky fall .4 
Brahma may be entrapped, but Rup will not renounce his dhama^ 
The Ganges may return to Haridyar, ' ' , 

The whole world may lose its dhama^ . /. 

The gods may take birth, . ' 

But I will not sleep on your bed. ^ '-^ 
Life after life would be blacken^ed by .that act. 
Think how that couid be washed awayi"^^ 

Further, the young man' appeals^ to the woman's s,ehse of family honor. 
stresses that the act s1ie proposes would bring sha;me and loss of prestige to 
her husband's family — to "our family.*' For^example: » ,^ 
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"Are you not afraid in your h'eart of ' the 'calamities which 

may befall you? ' *^ 

tou are suggesting something, that wiU ruin the prestige and - 
honor of the lineage." • ^ v ' 

He also appeals to her own sense jpf shame: "There wiljL be no place for you 
* to sh6U your face; the whole world will laugh/' - But she retortsV "I don't 
give a damn for this stupid world-J" ^. . . , , _ ^ 

It is interesting that there are very few passages in aii^ 'of these texts . A 
in which the""' young, man. makes, direct reference to his f ather-Mguire 's prioy, , 
rights *in the sexuality of the woman who is importuning him. "We can see in thf^ 
fact evidence'^ of the marked constraint, between father and son* (or between^ a man . 
and his^much older brother or, his. uncle) concerning their ^respective se!x^ves. 
Carstairs has made much of the fact that a son in Indian society is socialized 
so as to suppress before his farther all outward .expression of«the fact mat he 
leads an ^dult sexual life — he enacts before the- father, in Carstairs 'r t^ejrms",, 
"a ^symbolic selfy-castration" (1967: 159-160). ' B,nt; it .may further te hp^ed -T 
that a son also proi)erly suppresses anV open a^knowledg^men^ of the^aOt that 
hjB is aware that his father lead's an a^ive^sexiial life.4'This restraint seem^ .^^ 
to f-unction not only as* a sign of the respect and lack o^^nwonted^ f aliriiliarity 
that is supposed to characte'fize the attitude of a son/€owar^ his father ,tbut 
as a ci>t>relace of the "pure," non-sexual, mother. Fjrrthermore, it is clearly 
an aspect of the'riotion referred to abov^l' of the r^ropriety of sexual shame 
between the generations*.. ^ , _/ ' - 

t ^ 
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In any case, the main point' we wish to make here is 'that, as far as 
the young man is concerned, it is the^, incestuous rather than the adulterine, 
aspects of the proposed dalliance which/C^imiifestly, 'at least) disturb him. 
in Ja-unal Phatta some referenc«>to the ilncle 's 'pre-eminent sexual rights: 
over the young -woman, his aunt, is made: • • ^ 



Ve are like mother and son. * • > • 

^ I love my uncle [mother's brother] more than my life. . 

I cannot^e the rider of a mare raised by. someone else." * ' • 

, . . ' ' • • }. 

^ . However, this comment is, not typical. In most of the texts^ if In the 

, seductidn scene ariy explicit -mefttion is\made of the father-figure by the 
young man, it is'in terms of the proposed threat to the former's reputa- 
tion. For example, in Devca>-Shabhi, Rangbir says: "On the cost of my 
brother s, honor your dream, will not come true." Or, in some instanced , he 
suggests that the woman try to find satisfaction in the an^^of her own 
husband instead of harassing^Him. _But he does notjj^say, in any explicit 
manner, "l will not sleep with you because I would consider such an act a ' ■ 
^ . personal betrayal -of my father," hor does he. With the exception of the pas- 
sage given, refuse- on thfe grounds that., to dp so "«yould h& to -take something • 
belonging to my fathe'r." , v ! .. . ^ " i 

« ^ ■ ■ • - • • - . 

The young agin'^s virtud in these stories U maintained to the very end ~ 
through the diffijiult incident of the accusation, through hi^ exile, and ■ 
. •• . eveii, in.t-hose cas'es where he again confronts' the woman who has been his . 

undoing, to the final scene of forgiveness-. It is significant that iti none ' 
• ♦ . stories 4oes he show the slightest desire for revenge, and that his 

aefense of -his own .honor -never involves a counter-^accusation. His character 
; is^ consistent': , defining the woman as a, "mother!' he never wavers from be- 
having- t^t^a-rd^her a^ a ^on ought to behave- towaird his mother. Xs he re-' 
-S^eatedly resolves to do, he; upholds his dharma to the^end. It is true that 
; in-Rup Basant the king hag his wife lianged when he discovers what she has' ' 
done, but this act^ is not per£6rmed at Rup's instigation. 

. W6 can look at 'the interaction o.fi.the "st'epmkher.'i (exemplifying, the ' 

. -• -chajacterof .wdm'aA") and the "stepson" (exemplifyW the ideal, dutiful son)" 
. ^ n^on anpther ]Wef than that of interpersonal confliAt.-- Jn a larger* sense, ' 
thestf'charact^rs and the struggle tHey efigage in ark symbolic of forces of 
morfe universal -relevarice. At .this level,' the LustfuV Stepmother tales pte- ^ 
-t . sent to their audiences, the essence-' of thfe m6re basid struggle of society 
^ ^ ' o^jer nature, 6f reason over emotioii, of self-control Aver sensu^ abandon.^ 

•The woman, ferom this perspective, represents the dangeVous forcesXof personal 
• arfarchy, , social disorder, and self-indulgence; the man Represents \he desir- 
^ '-aBle, confining and -restraining forces yhich 'so.ciety,. striVes to impose upon 
...^ 3 wants.- The -woman threatens, to unleash the animal n\ture of her gex ~ 

",■■•-">,., the man', through steaJtast adherence to the commands of moVal duty, keeps 
. •-;i,-'-»*-her in .check. . The .w6man Is change'abl-e, and fickle, shlftinAgVouni as he» 
' alters, adjusting herself opportunistically to~the\circumstan-ces ' * 

•' cr'pi" which- she finds herself,^. The man, on the other hand, is'eftfirely pre- 

dictable, forcing- circumstance tb adapt, to the requirements of\is principles 
^ ■. ».Tlie^ conflict of society against nature iis of course present J and \ompelling "in 
all societies, but we would mainCaih that it has -a particularly Antral place. 
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in the indigenous ethos of northwestern Hindu India (if not in Indian society" 
in general). The interplay of; human nature and social o?rder — envi^iqned Here 
in terms of the sexual opposition of femaieadd male and' the dualism of woman's 
nature — has been illustrated through soke local ijfttetpre tat ions of the Lust- 
ful Stepmother motif. JBut thj.s interplay has ot^r, .''related manifestations, 
not only in the realm of folklore, but in' the ritu^l^'^belief , -and value 
•systemif' of this culture^, (of . IVatuk, and Vatuk? 10 67bX'i ; 

It would |)€rsf^ib'le — l and enlightejvlrig — ^^to.^jGohsid'er a number of other,, 
aspects o£\jthese Lust^^i.^St^epmother. ^torie^^. , Fo3(;, example, an analysis of. t^tiel j 
role of l3ie' wif ^^in ^l^fi^^^^^^^ the young man is married) ,,c^ould'^^ 

perhaps illumlit|^j;fu^|^ view pi tUe-f eiijin^.ne cfiatacfer dis- 

cussed earLi.^>>^^ perhaps^.,. ajid ' <^1^tai"^^^^^ that 

in.nor)c6'''i6^' theg^e stori6S';J^$ the marria^e/of itte y^iing man been consummated. 
This 'fact es tab lishes^^^s sexual innocenoe^ .('and^itius pei^aps magnifies, for 
him the perceived ,,t^e'at of sexual at^d^^k^^^M^^ enables the wife to 

remain a sexual iy ^^'pure," ^ucc6tei3ig^^e|fevo1^t flgtrre,*the devotee of 'her 
husband acQordin^ to the '<odel of SitaJ^d'^S^^it-ri,' while partaking of the ^ 
ambival^ce^ inherfentN in the person of tiie.Wyi^e as sex partner. ' ^ 

^A*further direction of inqulrw wuuid WWolve a comparison of the varied 
forms which this motif takes as it 'a^fpears In^other cultjaral contexts. A 
number of points. o£ comparison have suggesfrBd themselves tp us in the coursd 
of this study, in the light, of Ithe published ^ex^mplars the ^otiphar's 
wife theme available to us. But an adequate comparative analysis would have 
to await a mor^ considered study and ^'fuller body of data from one or more 
specific cultural contexts'. The present study is intended only to show some ' 
of the possibilities of this kind of analytic approach for the study of a 
widespread, almos.t ' universal, folklore, njotif in a ^particular -cultural frame. 



1. For^a discuss ion. of the role of the singing folk preacher (bhcdnopde^hok) 
in this region, see Vat^uld 1967; ' , - a • • ' , 

2. The (iiacritic^ marks for vowel length and fretroflex conso'nants will be : 
used only at the first occurrence' of 'a proper name o-r- a Hindi ^^prd. * • • 



3. It is interesting to note the Embolism of .the names In this story: 
Dharm Pal — Protector of cZ/igmd, ' Shanta Kumaasi -- Peaceful One, Kam ' 
Kala ~ Lustful One, and Daya Rad — . Compassionate One. - '' • • ^ 

? - s / . ; • . ■ 

4. See Vatuk and Vatuk 1967*for a description of sang, a type of musical* 
•folk drama lndi^enQ»,s to" the" area of western Uttar Pradesh and' Haryana. • 

5. This ethno-Uassification of the Lustful Stepmother motif as a. sub- 
mot if of the Cruel Stepmothjer illustrates the difficulty of using "an a 
pr'%or'v classification, such as Thompson "^s motif -index, in cross-cultural 
folktale analysis. \. - , • - 

* ■ * ' * 

6. Babb has drawn attention to a sindlar kind of. contrast* between the Aal^* 
and female principles in the conceptualization of Hindu deitiefe (1970).' 

7. This follows since, a? a young .man devoted 'to dhamia,^he would not be 
expected .to' have contravened the strict" norm -of piremarital celibacy. •' * 
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SONGS OF SOCIAL DISTANCE 



V . 



Women's Musio in 
Central India 



.DarJcness settles over a small* village in the heart of India. Cattle 
have returned to their sheds and the villagers to their houses. Small puffs 
of smoke r?.se fxom the evenijig cooking fires and then waft away. A dog yaps 
sporadically at .the scent of a. wild pig or leopard in the nearby jungle, but 
otherwise all is quiet in the village.- The work of the day is done. 

Then, faintly illuminated by pale moonlight, draped figures emerge in 
t|wo and threes from dark doorways". Soft speech and th^ jingle of jewelry 
announce to neighbors the ^)assing of women and girls through Jthe village 
•lanes. Res.ponding "to a general invitation issued earlier in fehe day, the^ 
women meet in a courtyard to celebrate with sbng the birth oi a child to a' 
wojnan of the family who issued the invitation. ' ' 

I 

The women and girls sit closely together on the floor, most with faces 
uncovered, but a few carefully veil-ed, in the dim light of a small oil lamp. 
They talk for a few minutes as latecomers arrive and then begin to sing. ' 
'Twenty voices join <:ogether in nas^l, monophonic phr^es that can he heard 
throughout the village. 'After an hour or two of singing, the hostess brings 
out sweets to distribute to her-tguests, each of whom ties her share into a 
corner of her sari. Theguests sirig one or two more songs and then quietly 
leave for home. ^ — \ ^ - • -i . 

^ * ' '* f . ** 

Women's_song fests are a common feature of village life in Central 
India. In Nimkhera, a village -in the Bhopal region of Madhva Pradesh, ■ in 
one year women gathered to sing on 165 days. It is considered Important 
for women to celebrate particular evepts with singing, and virtually all 
are singing or leave before singing at -least six or seven songs may be 
scolded by others. A woman who fails to attend the song fests of others 
risks having no one accept an (invitation to sing at her house when she wants 
them to come. Failjire even to give or accept singing invitations is the 
mark of a rare hermit or out cast » . • ^^C^ 

In_ Nimkhera, women sing iii observance of anJfcl festivals and cal- 
endrical rites. For these occasions hymns (bhaj^ and traditional songs 
relating- myths and stories are sung, either at nighttime gatherings at 
particular homes or at daytime meetings in the temple or near the shrine 
of the village's most important goddess, Matabai. Hymns are also sung at ' 
the homes of those gone on pilgrimage to the Ganges and other sacred spots; 
•invitations are issued daily by their relatives waiting at home. 
* ^ ^ 

Equally 'important are^ong fests held to celebrate significant "events 
in the life cycle: births, Engagements, weddings, and gaunas rcons^immation " 

o - 4C • 
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ceremonies) • "On ^hese inTporc^t occasions, when new kinsmen are acquite^, 
songs r-eflecting the i:el|*ti6nship between kinsmen are sung. Life cycle --^ 
songS^re sung exclusively by women and girls. Of particular interest is 
the fact that many of these songs are expressive of tension and social dis- 
tance between a woman and members of her husband's ^family, between the kin 
groups linked by the marriage of a couple,' and between males and femalfes in 
general. It is on these songs that this paper focuses. 

Music is important to men of this region too, imt men's musicales 
differ^ from those of .women. Formal invitations are not issued, and re- 
freshments are not ordinarily served. Typically, on pleasant nights, or 
at festivals, men and boys gather on a verandah or in the temple to sing 
hymns to the accompaniment of a harmonium. During the rainy season, some 
young men join in a vigorous circle stick d&nce (lehngt)y performed to the 
music of religious and faintly romantic songs. Men do not sing at life 
cycle ceremonies, A few men of the village know how to play drums (timki 
and dholak or dhclkZ) y wKich they do occasionally for pleasure. Men and > 
boys of the Sweeper (Metar or' Bhangi) caste are hired by villagers on im- 
portant occasions to provide exuberant beats on large gong-like drums 
( dhama^J , 

* ■ 
Singing is virtually the only musical form- enjoyed by the village 
women. The 4^olak drum playejd by women in other parts of India is almost 
never touched by Nimkhera women, and other instruments are used only by 
men. Decent women af this region rarely' dance ; " a few hurried and unskill- 
ful' twists are performed solo before a groom and his bride to bless them 
and a slow walk-through line dance occurs at the time of the Holi. festival. 
Very infrequently,* visiting tribal -(Daroi Gond) women perform a vigorous* 
circle dance with wooden castanets, Oth'ferwise, all dancing is the province 
of the Berni, the public dancing girl, and male transyesCites who* sometimes 
perform in the village, ' ' * • 

All womeh's songs are orally transmitted. Girls attending song fests 
learn song from the older women, and the .older ' women learn from each other. 
The women of one high caste family are said to know more songs than anyone 
else, but every woman's repertoire includes scores of songs, / 

• 

Many of the songs heard in Nimkhera^ seem to be very old, sinec they 
include some phrases and vocabulary no one car\ readily explain', lea^of all 
young people. Other songs, particularly hymns, are easily uaderstoodNby all. 
Some songs, otherwise clear, include terms not normally used in the speech 
of this area, suggesting that they may have originated in other geographical 
regions where thes^ terms are commonly heard, ^ , ^ 

Modem^film tunes are -enjoyed when heard on a radio, but they are 
never- sung at women's song fests, 2 

TJie Village ' i 

The songs discussed^ in this paper were collected in Nimkhera, a'village 
530 people situated in Raisen District, Madhya Pradesh, about forty-five mile 
east of Bhopal, the state capital. In many respects similar to hundreds of 



} 
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settlements m Central India, the village is primarily agricultural. Wheat 
IS the §taple; rice, gram, pulses, maize, millet, and several other cropA 
are also grown. The village population is approximately eighty per cent 
Hindu and twenty. per cent Muslim. The Hindus include representatives of 
twenty-one castes, ranging from land-owning high rankin^'Jij otiya Brahmans. 
and Bagheli Thakurs to landless low ranking weavers (Kolis) and sweepers^ 
Th| Muslims include a group of well-to-do Pathans and. poorer ' Fakirs , Sheikhs 
and recent converts. The data presented here pertain o/ly to the village 
Hindus. Muslim kinship and marriage — and songs — di&fer significantly 
trom those of the Hindus and cannot be -analyzed adequat^y here. 

Kinship and Marriage 

In this area, as throughout much of North and Central India, almost 
every -Hindu belongs to a caste (jati), a patrilineal clan (got or gotra)/ 
and a shallow patrilineage (khandan or kuium) . The caste is endogamous, but 
the clan and the lineage are strictly exoganous. Marriage to any person 
known to be a consanguineal relative is prohibited. In this region, marriage 
to a fellow village^ is not forbidden, but bhe vast majority^of Hindu mar- 
riages are arranged for their ^Idren by parents residing in different vil- 
lages, typically from one to forty miles apart. - Except' in unusual circum- 
stances, the bride is expected to m^ke her official residence in a joint - 
family with her husband and his parents and other relatives ~ usually 
strangers to her ~ in a village which may be many miles distant from her 
natal home. 

Most girls are married before puberty,- and virtually all are married ■ 
before the age of sixteen. Boys normally marry before age twenty-two. The 
young couple do not usually begin living together until after the gauna 
cepemony, which takes place about three years after the wedding. After the 
gaum, the wife begins to spend more and more time in her husband's hofee, 
although most village women .spend significant amounts of time in both homes 
until late In lifp. 



As a daughter ~in the village of her birth, a girl is free to walk 
about the village with unveile4 face, run errands, visit friends, and attend 
social functions. However, for her, as for other women, modesty in dress 
and demeanor is highly valued. She does not normally roam about with abandon 
associate with boys, or go to the town bazaar on market day, but 'she has a 
great -deal of freedom and is generally treated with kindness and love by her 
natal family and fellow villagers. 

In -her marital home and village, a young woman is treated and behaves 
quite differently. Not a daughter (beW. .but a daughter-in-law (%ahll), ' 
she is expected to observe purdah. She veil's her face in the presence of ■ 
older af fines and residents of her husband's village and also covers her 
face before her husband when others are p^^esent. She may not move about as 
she wishes but should remain inside the house and courtyard unless an outing 
is specifically sanctioned. iy her mother-in-law.. Attendance at song fests 
at the homes of non-relaCives is usually disallowed, although she may join ' 
singing groups on some important festivals . Silent in the presence of her 



father-ii-law and husband's older brothers, she is expected to be respectful 
and submissive to her husband's mother and elder sisters, ^he higher her 
caste anti economic status, the longer and more stringently is she expected 
to obseitve these^rules/ Thus restricted in her social contracts, the bahu 
in^^a^^iat family usually feels like an outsider in her husband^ home for 
severaX years. As the years pass, and as her elder afflnes di^^ the wife 
occupies an increasingly dominant position in her husband's home, until 
finally she becomes the senior wbman in the household. Free from the supei?^ 
vision of elders, the older woman has^ considerable freedom of action and 
movement , ' ^ " 

The' ideal is not always followed: a young wife may achieve a position 
of power over her mother-in-law in her husband's home, and economic necessity 
may ^require that a young wife work outside the home and modify her seclusion. 
A young couple may live in a nuclear fstmily, separate from domineering 
elders. Even so, the moveiaents and activities o^ a daughter-in-law are 
almost always more restricted than those of a daughter. 

Virtually every young wife wishes to spend long months in her parents' 
home, and parents usually desire to have their daughter visit them for 
lengthy periods. Women often state that they prefer the warmth and freedom 
of their natal homes to the restrictions and onerous chores they must endure 
under the watchful eyes of theit af fines. Love' for her mother, brothers, and 
other natal kin, as well as freedom from purdah, draw a young woman to her 
natal home, and she welcomes any opportunity to visit. Her parents must bear, 
the expenses of her journey as well as the cost of a gift for their visiting 
daugljcer, but they are usually eager to escort her home. She is loved and 
missed, not only for herself but for the work she performs in the home. Many 
young women perform economically valuable functions for both their agnatic 
and affinal kinsmen for many years after marriage (for further details on 
women's visiting and work patterns, see Jacobson 1970: 1973). 



As the years pass, a woman gradually develops deepening ties of affection 
to the people in her conjugal home especially her husband, children, and 
grandchildren, and ties to her natal kinsmen may gradually weaken. Yet she 
always retains some Identification with the home of her birth. 



Tension and Hostility * 

Most village women seem to consider marriage for themselves and their 
daughters to be a necessary evil. All women must marry: there is no place 
in the society for an unwed woman, and all women should have children. Yet 
marriage necessitates contracting relationships with str^gers' tliat are 
potentially tense, hostile, and even harmful,' as well a^ beneficial. Parentfe 
try .to find a*marital home for tlieir daughter* that will"^ provide her with 
economic security and affection, but they may fail. Even in tlie Is est of 
circumstances, the desires of a womin and her natal kinsmen do notV^ways 
coincitije witli thxse of her affines. Some degree of 'tension and'dipsat^is- 
f action is inherent in the marriage bond 'linking two individuals and It wo . 
kin groups. ' ^ • . 



; First, is the tension that results, from the sudden imposition of the 
role, of daughter-in-law on a young, brida*^ Many brides resent purdah re- 
strictions and the submissiveness exp^ed of them. Few women in this "area, 
even .young brides, are willing actually to be subservient to anyone, and some 
oahus' find it impossible to even pretend to be so. Disputes between a woman* 
and her mother-in-law are common. A woman may have a warm rel^ionship with 
her husband's sisters, particularly if they are younger than herself, but 
older sisters-in-law may resent the intrusion of a stranger into their natal 
home, and tensibn often exists between them. Women married to brothers, 
living in the same house, ideally treat each other with the love of sisters, 
but jealousy and fights occur all too frequently. In her struggles for 
power with these women, the young wife usually sees her husband as her ally, 
although his position is difficult, and he may sometimes side with his kins- 
men against her. 

, -fj- Secondly, the relationship between a woman's natal and conjugal kin is 
^^e of potential hostility. Both groups of kinsmen feel they have rights in 
the woman, rights to her company and to fier labors, . although it is recog- 
nized that her children will belong to her husband's agnatic group, 'and they 
.have not sold" their daughter to her husband's family, and they still want 
her at home when she is needed for work or to celebrate a festival or cere- 
mony. But some afflnes are resentful of a woman's ties to her natal kinsmen 
and even threaten to abandon the wife if she is not sent' immediately upon 
demand. Persuasion and subterfuge are typically used by both parties to 
hold a woman for a few more days or.wgeks. In-laws who refuse to allow a 
woman appropriate visits to her natal home arouse much antagonism, ks do 
parents who keep a daughter from her husband's family too long. Bhopal news- 
papers sometimes report violence resulting from such disputes over women. Most 
kin groups, however, go to great lengths to avoid the open expression of 
hostile feelings, and relationships of polite formality are usual. 

The potential tension between affines is recognized and dealt with 
ritually as we.ll as objectively, through distance mechanisms of avoidance, 
respect, and joking behavior. 

Hindu face-veHing within the household, exhibition of submissiveness 
by a new daughter-in-law, and public avoidance relationships between spouses 
ideally contribute to maintenance of apparent harmony within the joint family 
(Madan 1965, Opler 1960.^ Luschinsky 1962, Jacobson 1970). ^ 

When a Hindu woman's natal and af final ■ relatives meet, as at weddings 
and gaunas-t -their interaction is governed by formal rules of respect be- 
havior. The meni_are scrupulously polite \o each other. The women veil from 
and avoid speaking with the visiting men. The two groups of women nlfey never 
meet at all: women do nop accompany the groom's party when he goes to wed 

^.and claim his bride, and other rules of etiquette discourage their meeting. 
The two in most ditect c9mpetition for a woman's affections and services ~ 

• her mother and her husband — should not even be within sight of 4ach other 
(alth'ough this rule is sometimes relaxed when individuals, demonstrate con- 
spicuous ability to accommodate to %ach other's wishes). Strictly regulated 
^ interaction 's^ems to prevent or reduce open expression of hostility between 



groups of ^kinsmen who must associate with each other, and do have ii^ortant 
common interests (Ra^clif f e-Brown 1952: *92). However, feelings of hostility^ 
and anger are given an acceptable outlet: a bride's natal kinswomen are &xr- ' 
pected to direct raucously insulting songs and slapstick"^okes at a groom'l 
kinsmen dtiring a weddihg or ^unUj and a groom's kinswomen do the same for 
the bride's womenfolJi< these insulting songs may be seen as a shorthand ex- 
pression of the resentment of the natal kin group at losing full control of 
its' daughter, and advance payment for the unhappiness the new bride will 
suffer in her new home among these strangers -r in coin the bride herself 
cannot give. When sung by the groom's womenfolk," the 'songs may be said to 
express saracastic thanks for the gift of a bride who will end up con- 
trolling the house she now enters so apparently meekly. For bqth, the 
ritual insults acknowledge that disputes will certainly arise between them 
in the future* Additionally, the jiumor of the sopgs and jokes breaks the 
ice between groups of strangers or relative strangers who, despite tension, 
will have to deal with each other for a lifetime. Yet, although membeors of 
the two groups may cooperate in the future, from the point of view of the 
married couple linking jthem, the two kin groups will always be separate — 
for a woman, the pecJgle^of 'her natal home (malkewale) j and the people of her 
husband's home (susralwale) . This ^basic distinction can never be erased. 

Wedding and Gauna Songs ^ 

JJressed in his wedding finery, his arrival signalled by drums and 
firecrackers, the groom arrives at the house of his bride. He and his party 
of male escorts are greeted by a barrage of insulting songs sung by the women 
of the bride's kin group and village. A few years later, at his gauna^ when 
he comes to escort his bride to her new home, he and his menfolk again hear' 
gross songs directed at them. No wedding or gauna can b^ considered complete 
without these traditional insults, garZ gZt^ or the fun-filled send-off given 
the visitors. The groom's men (the groom himself is exempt) must sit iii a 
row, while from behind, the veiled women of the bride's family douse them 
mercilessly with pots of red and purple dye, tie cowbells around their necks, 
and sing more gari gtt. The laughing ^en must depart without retaliating. 

Gari songs usually have sexual themes, and frequently imply that the 
women of the groom'^s family are of loose character. The following sbng^was - 
sung at a Thakur youth^s^^auna for the benefit of the bride's menfolk.'^ The 
main characters in th^ song are: ^ iHfe " 

*;From Khep^ur, Narayan* Singh' s wife, the bride's' another.^ 

FfpiTNimkhera, Ram Singh, the groom's father. ^ 

'Harlal Singh, Tej Singh, Laclnnan Singh, the groom's 
paternal uncles' (Ram Singh's brothers). ~ 




\ 

Thakur Gaima'Gcayl Git. 

Where is the grostitute from? Where are the bamboos planted? ^ 
The prostitutef&sjcrom Khetpur. The bamboos are planted in' Nimkhera* 

The bamboos were planted by men. The bamboos were climbed by a 

woman, jingle jangle. 3 
that brazen harlot has climbed, jingle jangle. 

'^'^ 

c Ram Singh planted a bamboo, my dear, , 
Harlal Singh planted a bamboo, my dear. 

Narayan Singh's wife climbed on them, ''her breasts bobbing, bobbing. 

Come down, come down, shameless harlot. v 
Your husband is dying of shame, my dear.' 

Harlot, why are you shaming him so, jingle jangle? 
She urinated from there 

Your husband's brothers are mortified, wench. 

But why should they be shamed? 

The shame is yours strumpet, jingle jangle. 

Ram Singh gave her a sari, Harlal Singh gave her a sari. 
The prostitute got down and came home. . ' 

Tej Singh g^ve her a mirror, Lachman Singh gave ^her a mirror. ^'"^ 
The harlot quickly came home. • 

In this song the shameless behavior of the bride's mother is accentua'ted 
by likening her actions to those *of a common prostitute. Not until she re- 
ceived payment for her services does she go home. But not even a harlot 
would urinate openly before spectators. Clearly, the morals and pedlgre.e 
of the bride's family are being insulted here, and yet, even In this song, 
the fact that the -woman is not really an integral part of her husband's 
family is indicated ("The shame is yours. *. . Although her affines 

are embarrassed, the woman still remains separate from them. 

The following song was recorded at a gauna in the high-ranking Raoji 

caste. Again, the song is/directed at the bride's kinsmen. In addition 

to impugning the morals ot the .bride's mother, the song implies that the 

bride's menfolk are impotent./ The main characters are: 

From Bargaonj Shubhlal's wife, the bride's mother. 

From Nimkhera: The Baba, who may be a holy man or a married 
temple priest. 



Raoji Gauna Gdri Git 



Here's a khakaria tree, here's a daPei^ijqf^reei 

J— Shubhlalls wife met a Baba in-between these trees,-* 
J met hip there, met him there. 

The Baba asked, "Oh my disciple, under your face veil, what is there? 

y "Eyes are there, a legion is there, if anyone wants to use them, 
\ ^ they are re^dy, they are ready." 



The Baba asked, "Oh my disciple, under your eyes, what is there 
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"cheeks are there, soft cheeks are there, if ^yone .wants to bite them, 
_ they a;re ready, they are ready." . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

' The Baba asked, "Oh my disciple, inside your blouse, whaE^s there?" ^ 

It Y * 

Lemons are there, oranges are there if anyone ^ants to pluck them, 
they are ready,' they are ready." c ■ 

. -The Baba asked, "Oh my disciple, under your breasts, what is there?" 

"There's* a navel, ,ther/* s a belly-button, if aayone wants to plant 
anything, it Is ^ready, it is ready. 

^ If you're from Nimkhera, you will break it, but if you're from 
Bargaon, you'll never make it." • 

T~ The Baba asked, "Oh .my disciple, under your sari, under your shirt, 
what is there?" 

Hay is, there, grass is there^ if anyone^ wants to cut it-,. 
^ • - it is ready, it ii ready. ^ • 

' ' *^ ' 

It was sold for a fortune, there are babies in.it, it cost a fortune." 

c « 

The disciple asked, "Oh my Baba, inside your underwear, what is there?" 

The Baba answered, "A curly thing, a standing thing, * 
so erect it could support a broken building." 

"The following two songs were stmg at a Khawas (barber) wedding, by the. 
bride's womenfolk, .purportedly depicting the depraved morals of the gisoom's i 
mother. The characters are: / , i 

— Cyan Singh's wife, the groom's mother. 

Rup Singh, the/br:ye./s father. He is. also addressed as "Shyam" — Romeo. 

"in the fir^t song, the bride's mother has gone to the 1^1 for water. 



,Khawas Wedding Garl Git 

My house is far, my pots are heavy, 
» Please help me-^a dittle,* ^ 
Shyam, please carry my pots. > s 

If I .carry your pots, what will you give me,' fair one? 
Open your skirt* and show me." ^ .>s-: 

I'm embarrassed to open my skirt, 

but^come into a narrow alley, 

Shyam, please carry my pots, ^ 

Cyan Singh's wife says to Rup Singh, 
Shyam, please carry my pots. 

Ratn Singh says. If I carry your pots, what will you give*' me? 

To Cyan Singh s fair one, Rup Singh says, 
'Opeh your sari and show me. 

Coine into a narrow alley. Cyan Singh's wife says again.' 
I'm embarrassed to open my sari. 

Come inside the hquse ^ S 

Shyam,' please carry my ipot^ 

yhe second song indicates fcttther licentiousness — the villagers con- 
sider dancing naked to be the ufmost in debased behavior.' Even prostitutes 
dance modestly clothed. 



KHawas Wedding Garl G%t 

A gardener woman' came from a fldwer garden, 
She brought > fragrant garland; 

.T\#o oranges, two pomegranates. 

y The lovers sat together and thought, * 
One garland for both Cyan Singh and his wife. 
She got r^ady to dance naked. 

She wore a full wide-whtrling skirt and a glittering sari, 
Now she 'was ready to dance naked. ^ 

iShe had parted her hair ajid put a shining spangle on her forehead. 
She wore a velvet blouse tied with a glittering string; 
'Two oranges, two pomegranates. 

The lovers sat together and thought. 

Cyan Singh's wife got ready to leave him to go to Rup Singh. 
She was ready to dance "naked; 

Two oranges, two pomegranates. 
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Other gart songs include obscene references to sexu^' acts and body 
parts. In one song the groom's fathier is depicted as struggling rddic- 
ulously to get a biting rat out of his djiotty^ and in another, one of the 
groom's relatives has a dog's penis on his head. ' 



Birth Songs 



V 



* , The birth of a child, boy or girl, is celelfirated by a song fest for 

village women and* girls on the night following the birth and by a gather- 
\ ing ten nights later, ^fter the Chauk, an infant blessing ceremony/' At 

" ' both events, songs of the same type are sung. Most refer, to the new mother 

(JaohahaJy the p^in she* has suffered, and her relationships with those around 
_ ^ he^. N'one of the songs dwell on the child, nor i§ he seen by the guests, 
presumably to avoid attracting the evil ^ye. The new mother also refrains 
from appearing. , , . * 

In thj.s area nearly all children ape born in their father's* house. 
Young -women say they wouW feel too 'shy to give birth in their natal homes, 
. ana giving birth to a first child in the woman's parental home is thought 
to bring tragedy. In this, as in other ways,..t^e nlital and conjugal spheres 
are kept separate ~ a child is clearly the product of conjugal relations. 
.Thus isolated from her aatal kinsmen, the* young woman in childbirth fee^s 
acutely the social distance between herself and the women around her. Some 
% of these feelings find expression in the childbirth songs sung for her by 

the village women, most of whom have been through the .experience. For the 
young gir?s who join in, the* son^ help to prepare them. for their future 
roles as wives and mothers. ^ 

In the fo lowing song, beard at a Brahman Chauk cerenony, "Raja" refers 
to the woman's husband 

Brahman Chauk Song ' \ , * 

Listen, my Raja, my mother-in-law is sleeping upstairs. 
Wake her up and bring her» ^ 

^ ' ^ lasten, oh mother, your daughter-in-law's waist is narrow. 

Come an3 sh^re her 'pain.^ * • , ' ^ ^ 

Listen, dear son, 'that dece'itful woman has a very sharp tongue,^ 

Lisgen, oh mother, the womto is* an outsider. 

If not for her > then do it for. me . • . > 

5 



L 

Wake 



Isten, my Raja, elder ^ter-in-law Is sleeping upstairs 
ake her up and bring- her* , . , ^ 

' * 6 ^ ' • ^ 

List;en^. my fRaja,^ your aantie is sleeping upstairs. . 
* ♦ ' 
« 

Listen, my "Raja, ^oui; sister is sleeping upstairs. 
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In this song, the husband's women relatives refuse to assist the preg- 
nant woman through ^er ^childbirth , holding against her the sharp words\! 
has spoken to them. The husband Is seen as the only member of the house- 
hold symjjathetic to her needs. • , . ■ 

The fpllQwjng song was sung to celebrate the birth of a Thakur baby.- 
The tonic referred to is a pot^iSn of several herbs and spices prepared 
specially for a new mother to ^ive her strength. Here, the efforts of the ' 

VhL^'^^ 'k' ^"u^u^'^lT '^i^^^ibute riches in celebration %f the birth are 
thwarted "by her husband's scheming mother and sister. 

Thakur Birth Song 

I would hWe taken a penny and bought a coconut for my tonic, 
. But my mother-in-law and sister-in-law" drank the tonic and left ^ 
' the pot empty. 

Today 1 1 would have showered pearls throughout my beloved's kingdom, 
I would have taken a penny to the goldsmith and had hJin make jewelry. 
But m)^ mother-in-law and sister-in-law put on all the jewelry and left 
the box empty. 

Otherwk.se, today I would have showered diamonds. and pearls throughout 
, my beloved's kingdom. 

I would have taken a penny to the bazaar and bought a sari, 
' But my mother-dn-law and sister-in-law put on all the clothes and 
l^ft the -box empty. 

Todayr^ would have showered pearls throughout my" beloved's kingdom, 
. . But. my mother- in-law. and sister-in-law put on all the olothes and' ■ 
. l_eft the box empty. ° 

h«r "^"^ ^1^^^^ than the women of 

her husband _s family: she pretends her husband has- gone away with the key 
to their trunk ^d .thus she. cannot get at the money to pay the ^w6men for the 
.ritual services they perform for her. But the question, "How did she bathe?' 
suggests that she -is lying. Before a new motfier appears after a birth, she 
must bathe .and don frash clothing - clothing which she must have takeA out 
of her trunk. The songiwas heard at a Thakur Chadk celebration. 

• * 

' , . Thakur Chauk Song 

^ The new mother -came out, with her dear baby in Mfer arms. 
See, sh^/fetood in the courtyard; how did she bathe?- 

He'r mother-in-law made the. tonic and asked for h"er money. ^ 

Instead of giving the money, the ne^ mother said. 

My husband has gone far away. 

He took the trunk key with him.!' How did she b^the? 
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Her elder sister-in-l^w prepared sweets and asked for her money. 
Instead of •giving the money, the new mother said, 
^ . '>fy husband has gone far away, n " - , 

He took the ttunk key with him." How did she bathe?* 

' ' 12 " ^ - ^ 

Her younger sister-inrlaw heated the meal 'and asked for her * 

money. ... * 

» 13 

Her husband's s-igter made auspicious designs and asked for h^ 
money .... " ' . ' • 

Goveyya^Song ^ 

The final song presented here was not sung on the occasion of a birth, 
but at a Goreyya, a women's fun fest en^act^d in conjunction with a wedding.. 
The Goreyya is held\by women of *the groom's' family and village left behind 
when the groom's party goes to take'part in the wedding festivities in the 
bride'^fWillage — usually at midnight or later — the groom'^s womenfolk enact 
a profane parody of the j^edding 'and of other activities . -Gross and obscene 
skits are performed, no t~"only at' the expense of the bride's kiijsmen, but at* 
•'-^i'- the expense of local males as weBL. For this reason, men and, boys of all ages 

are rigorously excluded from watching the Goreyya on pain of being beaten by 
» the women. In one Goreyya skit, held during a low-cast e Sority wedding, a 
woman pretended to be a vendor, carrying^ a basket on her head. Another woman 
acted the role of buyer. 

Seller: Penises for sale, penises for sale." ' ^ . ' 

Buyer: "Whose have you got?" • . 

Seller: "Ram Singh Patel 's" [an eminent Thakur of Nimkher^] . 

' / . • * 

Buyer, looking in basket angrily: ' **0h no, this is all shriveled 
and dried out." 

The act continued through a rejection of the penises of ten dif-ferent men, 
for varidus defects. " The women seemed to be expressing rather clearly their 
anget^at being excluded from the wedding itself, and anger at men in general. 

After several more raucous skits, the Goreyya calmed down enough to 
include this rather poignant song. Here a woman Sjadly expresses her feelin'gs 
of loneliness in her new home, at* the same time reaching out to her baby son, 
the member of her husband's family with whom she will have the closest ties 
of affection. The words of the song suggest too that she is' treasured by 
her husband. The difficulty of her painful ' separation from the home of her 
childhood w^ll be ease*d by the growth of these new bonds of love. 
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Goreyya Lullaby 

J' For this baby I have left my mother's home, 
Don^t cry, beloved woman's child, 
Don't cry, beloved woman's child/ ' ' > ' 

For this baby, I have left my family, 
^ ^ Don''t>cry, beloved, woman 's child. 
Don't cry, beloved woman's^ cbild. 

For this baby, I have left my friends, 
Doji ' t cry, ' beloved woman's child. 
Don't cry, beloved woman's child. 

* For this baby, I have left sitting and visiting in thi 
Don't cry, beloved woman's child. 
Don't cry, beloved woman's child. 

o * ' 

NOTES 

^ ^ 1. The data\i which this paper is based were collected by the autho 
during approximatfely two years of anthropological fieldwork in "Nimkhera" 
from 1965 to 1^67, and^a month in 19?3, with assistance of Kumar i Sunalini 
Nayudu. I am Very grateful to' the residents ^of Nimkhera for their hospi- 
tality and cooperation .and Miss ITayudu for her valuable insights and aid. 
Miss Nayudu accompanied' me to scores of women's song fests, transcribed 
numerous songs, and provided preliminary translations. I am indebted to 
many state and district government officers In Bhopal and Ralsen for the 
many 'courtesies they *ext ended, and to my husband, Jerome Jacobson, for 
essential assistance. 

The field research was supported by the National Institute of Mental 
Health. Preparation of this. paper was made possible by the Ogden Mills 
Fellowship, American Museiom. of Natural History, New York. 

i 

The pseudonym "Nimkhera" refers to a large nlm tree in the center of 
the village, whose leaves are used by all the villagers for soothing medi- 
cations. 

.The language spoker\. In Nimkhera is a variety of Hindi. "'Tn this paper 
Hindi words are written with di'acritids only at the first appearance of * 
,each word. 

2. In a large computerized study 'embracing data "from all over the 
world, ^Alan Lomax and others have correlated various styles of folk music 
and dance with various social relationships, particularly male-female rela- 
tionships. The analysis, for example, associates pinched and nasal singin 
with social and sexual repression of women, as seen in fhe Near East. 
Vocal tension is found to be high in societies where men perform all or 
most of the main subsistence tasks. Relaxed vocalizing is associated with 
important female roles in basic subsistence endeavors, and polyphony with 
the recognized importance of female cultural roles (Lomax 1968: 168 • 193- 
200) . 



village. 



Women singing in the Bhopal region is mohophonic and nasal, but not ^ 
nearly, so nasal as that of the Near East. The high tense tones so 'charac- 
teristic of Indian film songs are.absekt. Village women in this region are 
expected to observe strict codes of modesty and chastity, but lapses are 
common and, if not too publicly obvious, tacitly accepted. The possibility 
of illicit relationships is clearly referred to in women *s wedding songsr 
Women perform essential tasks connected with the reaping and preparation of 
foods for consumption, but ^they do not. drive' plows — the single most Im- 
portant subsistence ^task in this agricultu.ral society . Women's roles kre 
primarily complementary to those of men, and their importance is partially 
recognized secularly and ritually. Nevertheless, both men and women s^ar€ 
•the ideology thaf men should be dominant over women, and ©ost women suffer 
subordination to males in at least some respects, ' 

In contrast, in Bast ar^ District, Madhya Pradesh, young men and women 
of the Muria tribe join together in song and dance fests.' Tones are less 
nasal, and singing while monophonic, *is characterized by phrases sung al- 
ternately by members of each sex. Sexual repression is vitt^ually absent, 
and women play vital roles in subsistence. Muria. male-femala-^elationships 
are more nearly equal than those of villager^ in the Bhopal region. 

3. "jingle jangle" (ran jhuniyaX represents' the sound oi the woman's 
jewelry ^s she moves. In normal circumstances, the jingle of silver jewelry 
is considered a pleasant sign of femininity but here it suggests the woman 
has dressed herself gaudily for the benefit of her lovers, 

4. ^"Two or^ges, two pomegranates" (do naranglj do anar) appears in 
several garZ songs and refers tqt breasts. 

5. "Elder -sister-in-law" (^'ethanl) husband's elder brother * s wife. 
6- '^Auntie" (ohiaohijt) husband's father's ypunger brother's wife. 
7« Sister-in-law" (nanandiya^ or nand) = husband's sister. 

8. This is an example of a song which may be quite old*. The "penny" 
here is a dcanvl (one-eighth of a pice) , a coin not in current use. The 
nonsequitur in, the last 'lines may be a result of years of oral tran's- 
mission. 

9. She asked for nek^ a small amount of money given in return for the 
performance of ritual services ; 

10 ~ Elder sister-in-law" (jet}ianljlj = husband's elder brother's wife. 

11. ' '^Sweets" (larucLj also known as laddus) ^Siice. expensiv/ ball-shaped 
sweets specially made and distributed among' relatives to announce a birth. 
Herbal laddus are also made for the new nether to give her strength, 

12. "Younger sis ter-*- in-law" (devrant) = husband's younger brother's 
wife. ^ 
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13. "Auspicious designs" (satiye) are designs sculptured in cowdung 
near the ddorway of a new baby's father's house by the'baby's father's 
sister or, father '^ brother's wife. The designs are worshipped by the bkby's 
mother at the Chauk infajnt blessing ceremony. ■ .■ " 
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Edward 0. Henry 

NORTH INDIAN WEDDING SONGS 

• i"? . An analysis of 

functions and 
" . - meanings 

. The wedding is the paramoutit social event for the Hindu family in 
Northern India.- It involves a series of rites beginning one^o two months ' 
before the climatic rite, the vivah, and ending with the gauna, the removal 
of the bride to the homd of the gropm, which, may follow the vivah Immediately 
■or from one to five years later. Women's songs are integral parts of each of 
.the rites. 

In this article I show: 

(1) The kdjids of concepts, values and attitudes which are transmitted 
4 by women's wedding songs. 

(2) How these songs reflect and reinforce certai^ structural features ^• 
of the ^society. 

» 

(3) How the performance of certain songs contributes to the- maintentoce 
of affinal and other relations. ' ^ 

(A) How songs inform actors' experiences of the rituals and orient 
people to the new roles and relations effected by the wedding. 

This article has been adapted from my Ph.D. dissertation, "The Meanines 
of Music in a North Indian Village" (Henry 1973). The research was carried 
out in a village near Naransai in eastern Uttar Pradesh from April 1971 to X 
May 1972.1 The Village is here referred to -as Indrapur, a pseudonym. 

Marriage and kinship in North- India have been discussed in several anthro 
pological accounts, e.g., Karve (1965) ,and Lewis (1958) and a detailed'descrip 
tion of marriage rites in eastern Uttar Pradesh is contained In Planalp (1956) 
Accordingly, in the following-paragraphs I will outline only the salient 
features of these institutional complexes needed to provide a basis for the 
interpretation of the wedding rites and songs. This will- be followed by a 
typology of music used in the r^ites. The texts of collected wedding songs 
will then be presented in conjunction with brief descriptions of the rituals 
with which they occur. Following a brief description of song performances 
and the relationship between song repertoire and social structure, I will 
^•discuss major song themes and the functions of song performance. 

General oharaateristios of kinship and marHage. 

•9 

Much of Indian social behavior can be explained with reference to the 
operation of a ' hierarchic principle" (Dumoht 1970) which is manifest not 
only in the ranking of castes according to beliefs of purity and pollution 
.about their traditional occupations and the ritual ranking of clans within 
the castes, but also encompasses marriage and kinship institutions as well. 
It is seen in the superd^dination of males to females (in contexts of kinship 



and marrifege) , bride-receivers to brid^-donors, senior to juniorN generations, 
and seniors to junibrs\within generations. One of the principal/themes of this 
section is how the women's- songs simultaneously reflect and reinfeorce hier- 
archic themes found in affinal relations, and in life wichin the^xtfended 
family. The following sketch of the structure of kinship and marmage will 
serve as a basis for tljiis discussion. This is an "ideal" model, bbsed on 
practices and attitudes found most commonly among a majority of castes i-n 
the northezm zone.^ ^ . ^ ^ 

The basic social unit in the village, the extended family, consists of 
a group of agitates, their^wive^, children, and often other relatives", usukily 
unmarried or widowed. Descent and inheritance are patrilineal. Fission of 
'extended families is not uncommon, but when, it occurs, land generally remains 
undivided until the deatH of the father and separated families reside in ad- 
joining or nearby dwellings. Authority patterns among male agnates are cor- 
related first with generation, i.e., sons defer to' their fathers and abates 
or other kindred of his generation. Within one generation authority is a 
matter of relative age* e.g., younger brothers must defer jto thei;: older 
brothers and older cousin^ related ^through tha male's' line. 

Marriage is endogaraous within the caste and exo&amous to the clan. A 
girl's husband should be of a clan of higher ritual ranking and of a family 
which is slightly wealthier than her own. A substantial dpwry commensurate 
with the economic status of the families is paid to the husband's family. A , 
man is generally two three years older than his wife, whose age can v*ary 
from pre-pubescent to early twenties, depending upon caste practices and 
economic 'status. (WealthTer girls may be sent to high school or- college, in 
which cases marriage or subsequent - cohabitation is delayed. Residence after 
marriage is patrilocal, often with cohabitation delayed three or five years. 
A distance of tep or/more miles usually separates the two families and ef- , 
fectively prevents casual contacts between their ^members. 

I ' •* 

Marriage thereft)re involves the introduction of a young, alien female 
of a- subordirrate family into a superprdinat e household of strangers. Her 
roles in all but orJe relationship in the family arte deferential. In the 
company of helSv^u^and ' s* father, father 's , brothers and father's brothers' 
sons she must speak only when spoken to aAd keep her sari, which is. worn in 
such a way that the^jsad covers her head, pulled well down over her face. She 
'Should speak to her ►husband only in prij/ate. She is not aHowed out of the 
house and inner courtyard in daylight hours. She must defer to the older 
women of the household, follow their commands, and perform personal services 
for them. Soon after her arrival she will be expected to perform a large^ 
share of the household tasks. Only with her husband's younger brother does 
she have an informal, symmetrical relationship. ' 

^ There is often enmity betweea a woman and het husband !s sisters^ Her 
husband's sisters are critical of the behavior of the affinal hewcomer 
(Karve 1965: 137) and may foist their work on her, ' x * 

%^ V 

There is extreme psychological pressure on a wife to produce a soh^ 

»His birth perpetuates the agnatic line and hfe performs essential rites at^ • 
the death otT\±B father* A woman's status in her conjugal home remains 
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^7 , 

low until 'shelglSjes birth to a son. Failure to do so traditionally resulted 
in a man s takii^ a co-wife,, but this is infrequent today. The birth. of a • 
•daughter IS not joyously celebrated. Daughters always leave their natal ^. ■ 
. homes; their dowry is- a burden to their families. They are treated with af- 

llT.T.^f''L'^i^ tempered with the idea that the daughter is an impermanent 
member of t;he *tamily. 

. Enmity .also exists between a'wife and her husband's mother. The mother 
.has nearly unlimited authority to exact s'ervices from the new bride. (The 
oyer-bearmg mother-in-law is a theme in many women's songs). But after -a 
^ wife bears sons and matures, she increasingly assumes not only the mother's 
-authority in the household, but some of the mother's affection and support' 
roles towards her (the young wife's) husband'. ^ ' 

_ A young girl's^scatus in her conjug^ family contrasts with her status 
in hex natal family. In her natal home she has freedom of mdvement in the 
village and. if there are brothers' wives in the family, fewer chores. After 
marriage, in addition to assuming a lower status and heavier work load. 
V she is expected, to shiftier loyalty to. her husband 's family and' to accept 
tiie companionship of the women in the new house. The distance separating 
the two households and the bride's S'oung age facilitate het socialization in ' 
her new family. .Several four to six-month vigits in her nat^l home during' 
.the first years of marriage serve to ease tjie adjustment. Divorce is very 
infrequent among all but untouchable castes. 

Marriage also creates an important relationship between two families. 
This relationship is asymmetrical:: memb&rs-df the bride's family must play 
-the role of giver and ritual subordinate knd the groom's family that of re- 
ceiver and superordinate. .For example, when a man-visits his wife's natal 
home (usually only to return with her to his home); her father must ^.present 
him with cash, jewejjry or clothing, and the best of hospitality. A woman's 
father avoids her; husband's village if possible, lit if it is necessary that 
he go there he wust take gifts for- her husband and will not accept hospitality 
9f any sort from his family. But .the bond between the two families augments 
the prestige of both and serves as the medium of reciprocal loans. 

The difficulties which arise as a result of -a woman 's* changing family 
membership, the nature of 'the relationship between affin^Cfy related Wlies 
and the marriage cfiremony itself constitute important themes in women's songs! 

'.'Topology of wedding msia. . _ 

• \ * 

.* * T * 

Women's songs are only one division of the total body .of weddin.g music 
In the following typology, all types of , wedding.music are correlated with the- 
rites they accompany. . Informants do not conceptualize the music of the wedding 
•in the systematized fashion, but the scheme is largely reflected in the in-- ^ • 
digenous terminology of local music. 

1. Women's songs . The women of "the nuptial families -sing at .the ^' 
wedding rites ..which occur at their o\m homes. It is also cilsto-- 
/mary for the women o'f the bridal purohit's family to sing in the; 
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• weddings which he performs, if their 'home is not too distant. 
Women's wedding songs can be subdivided into: (a) songs 
which are sung only at^the specific rite, e.g., the songs of , 
haldZ and vivah; (b) sagun^ which are sung f pr •repreation in 
khe evenings prior to the vivdh; sagun are also sung in the 
rites, ideally after such songs sung only in connection with 
'that rite; (c) qalVy which are generally obscene insult songs 
* sung in the vivah and other rites in and outside* the wedding. 

2. Entertainment. There are several kinds of music which may be 
used to entertain the wedding guests, e.g. kavalt and birha. 

3. AgrezZ baid ('English band'). A band leads the bamt ('the' 
groom's party') to the home of the bri(ie and sometimes enter- 
tains there, often accompanying performances by a female- 
impersonating dancer. 

Daphala^ This is a band composed of from three to five persons 
of the Camar or other lower caste playing a large, shallow 
frame drum (daphala) and other percussion instruments. It is 
^ used to lead women's processions in ^te-vivah rites and in * 
place of English bands by poorer families. 



Wedding songs in their ritual contexts. . 

The wedding is the paramount social event of the Hindu family. Not only 
does it mark the establishment of useful and important relations between the 
two families, but it is a prime occasion f oY' the assertion of the prestige of 
both famili^ by means of the opportunities for display of wealth it provides,, 
e.g., the quality of food served, band and entertainment hired, and accommoda- 
tions provided. The wedding also provides th;e occasions for payments to 
pareunia ('clients') which constitute ^ expected part of their income from 
QaQmans ( ' patrons ' ) . 3 - 



, The series of wedding rites constitutes the most comprehensive occurre 
of 'sjmbolic activity in the rural scene. Wedding songs are one division 
'this symbolic activity. In order to examine the social and cultural implica- 
tions of the wedding songs, the re lat ionship. between the songs and their social 
and ritual contexts must be shown. The relationship in some dases is rather 
general, but in many of the rites it is specific. Song texts are therefore 
integrated, in the following paragraphs, with brief descriptions of the salient 
aspects of the rites in process as the songs are sung. '^The rites and phases 
within th^ rites are 'presentecj in the order in which they occurred in Indrapur. 
A discussion of social and cultural them^s^d-emonstrat ed by the songs and their 
singing follows the presentation of^-sdngs and ritual. 



Te~ 
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Preliminary ^rites' and -ti 

It i^ tKe saq-ifed .duty of 
his daughters^ ^ith the help 
members witl^m an^are^ who thr 




a II ind.u • father to arrange for the marriage o£ 
of kinsmen^ in his biradar^ ('the body of caste- 
ough'a caste assembly or informal organization 
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constrain the behavior of members'), he must first locate a young man of suit- 
able education and financial prospects. A "good personality" is also important 
His family should be of slightly higher ritual and economic standing than the 
family o^the ^irl. The potential groom's family U approached and if they 
find the brrde^s Jamil y satisfactory and the amount of the dowry offered ac- - 
ceptable, the purohits ('family priests') then set an auspicious date for the 
marriage. .. ^ 

After these preliminaries a number of rites' are^e Id in the homes of the 
bride and groom. The first of these is tilak ('dowry'): This' is also the 
first of the wedding rites which includes music. The bride's father goes to 
the home of the groom with a party consisting of selected UrMxvl and his 
barber. They must be accorded the best hospitality the groom's father , can • 
must/r including sweetmeats, tea, pan cigarettes, and b}iang^ if desired. , The 
groom's purohit perfq^ms a ritual in which the dowry payment is made and cbm- ' 
poses the Zaganpatrika ('the marriage-contract document stating the names of 
the bride and groom and their fathers, and when and where the wedding is Is 
take place ). The bride's father m^s% give the groom and his brothers smail 
amounts of cash, and the groom's father a janeu ('loop of string worn to sym- 
bolize twice-born status'). The groom's father gives the bride's father cash 
.for the compensation of the accompanying parjunia.^ The men also negotiate 
expenditures for band and entertainment and articles of jewelry which the groom' 
family will give the bride. 

. At 1:he-end of the meal served to the bride's father and party, tKe women 
° graom's family, concealed behind a parda ('curtain'), sing the songs - 

called gait. GaU general^ means either verbal ab^ue or a song of abuse 
but some of the songs called gall are not abusive — they are given that name ' 
- because the social context_in which they are sung is, by the usual metonymic 
practice,^ called gaU, Gait, which are found at many of those points in 
the wedding where men from outside and women of the family are part icipantSf, 
will be discussed at the, end of this sub-section." 

Reactions of_the men to the abuse songs are generally good-natured. A ^ 
member of the bojcat wittier than the rest may attempt a humorous retort to 
the hidden women. Here are four songs recorded at a post-Hlak gall s^siprt: 

Tilak ^ ^ ' "V, 

Arise, citizens of India, arisei ^ ' ' 

Touch the feet of Gandhi] 
^ How long will you sleep,, how long will you sleep? 

From now on be attentive. 
Jk- thread of the spinning wheel, what of the thread of the 

spinning wheel. 
Con cent ratje on the homespun cotton. 
Leave the study of English, leave the study of English, * » ' 

Concentrate on Hindi, 
Munificent Siv Sank'ar, munificent Siv Sankar ^, 



The trident installed in his hand . ^ - 

In his hand the .beautifully adorned dmaru^ in his hand the beautifully 
adorned damaru -- ' 

His forehead invested^with tfhe sandlewood paste 
•He eats little balls of bhang, he eats J^ttle balls of bhang 

He sits on the back of the ox - . ' 

Abound his throat a necklace of skulls, around his throat a 
« necklace of skulls. 

The trident installed in his hand. 

Commentary: This song was clearly a bhajan adapted to accommodate Gandhi as a 
new deity. It is an example of the similarity in cognitive status given to 
both royalty and divinity which makes possible the more 'general substitution 
of nationalism for religion. The spinning wheel symbolizes the anti-British 
"non-cooperation" movement. In the years of the 1920s Gandhi indicted the 
British for extracting ravr^cotton at cheap rates from India artd selling 
British-made cloth back to India at a high profit. Gandhi pronx)ted the use 
of the spinning wheel and the establishment of cooperatives, where ^homespun 
cotton thread could be exchanged for cloth and garments manufactured fjom home- 
spun thread. Such cooperatives, called Gandhi Ashram^, are in operation today. 

Time after time I forbade you. Ram Dharah Singh 

I kept forbidding you not to buy the red jhinava [X^ransl>rcent material]- 
She wears jhinavct^ that whore Murat's sister* 
Her pubic hair shows through. 

Commentary: The^name in the first line is that of a member of the bride's 
family. The name in the third line is that of a member of the groom's father's 
party. In repetitions of the song the names of other men of the appropriate 
families are substituted. 

, Tlie green yiinua"^ planted on the bank of the river are colorful. 
The sister of Sacata has to go oA her gauna^ and there is no one 

to take Men ' *^ 

A libertine like our Ram Nath c^e to take her; 
Standing on a fine cot she begs him to kiss her and ram it in 
hard» 

Commentary: Thi^ spng is typical of the ^busive gall. On this particular 
occasion about ^half of the gait sung were abusive-. The names are introduced 
as in the previous song. 

y 

When^I learned before, when I learned before 

Pinade very fine food, sir; 
. yV\ievi Krishna Kanhaiya, wh^n Krishi:ia Kanhaiya 
/ I kept fanning him with a wonderful; 

When I learned "before, sir, x^hen I learned before ' 

I kept the water vessel full. ' 

Commentary: This song enumerates cus-tomary f6rms of hospitality, perhaps to 
remind the guests, that they were receiving the kind of hospitality accorded to 
the most royal of guests. 
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The next rite in the series is observed at both the bride's and the 
groom s homes on dates fixed by their purohits. At each horte five sadJ^va 
women (women whose husbands are alive) gather to'sing for the first time 
in connection with that particular wedding, the songs called sagun. . As they 
sing they winnow some urdt ('hcArse bean' — vicia fabia; chum. — 'to jiggle 
or shake ), the chief act among a number of ritual activities. The women must 
all face in the direction deemed auspicious by the purohit as they sing and 
sbake the winnowing basket. After they have sung five saguns the women of 
the host family rub oil into the hair of the .sadhava women and apply vermilion 
to their foreheads. (Vermilion so applied symbolizes that the woman is 
sa4havaj a woman wears it from the time she is married until she or her hus- 
band dies. ) " 

The gathering of these neighboring women to confer their blessings upon 
the bride or groom by rite and song serves to call to the attention of the X 
neighborhood the approaching rite of passage, a rite which brings a change^ * 
in_the status of the family as well as /he bride or groom. • , ' l 

There- is no apparent relationship ^b^een the ritual of urcR-ohuna 
and the topics of the sa^ns, although about two-thirds of the saguns pertain 
to ^ome aspect of marriage. Ideally women sing saguns every night after ttfir>. 
until thevtvah. The context of the evening sessions Is informal. In both 
the bride s and groom's villages, the women of the neighborhood gather at the 
appropriate house after the evening ^meal . This is an inter-caste dff^ir — if 
there are ^neighbors of other castes. I never observed Muslim'women at these 
sessions; I do not know whether they are specifically prohibited. (Untouch- 
. able castes do not live in the main settlement of the village.) 

^ - , 

The several sagun sessions I attended were held at the home of a Lobar 
groom. Most^ the songs were led by a Brahman woman about' fifty years of age 
who knew and could sing an extraordinary number of songs« without pauses due 
to forgotten words. There were sometimes pauses in the proceedings as the 
women tried to remember what other songs there were to sing. Literacy was 
advantageous in such a situation: one educated girl In another 'neighborhood 
kept a notebook containing the titles and some of the texts of the songs she 
knew. __ 

The other women there — from Lobar, Kahir, Dhobl, and other BrShman 
rrresj— would join the singing when they knew the songs. Songs were 
terminated if no one joined in. Some songs were sung by only the younger 
girls-i I was told that these were songs learned from the cheap newsprint 
booklets sold at fairs. Such songs are sQt to commqn folk tunes or the 
tunes of film music. " * , » 

, As mentioned above, saguns are also sung in other" of the, wedding- rites, 
ideally ^fter such songs as are sung only in connection with that rite. 

Here are some selected saguns: 
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Krishna came to the engagement ,C,gir Is, everyone came to dance. 
The, wedding pole m^de of wretched kakofi.* 

The wedding canopy mad:^ -of pan leaves, girls, everyone came to dance. 
The groom made of a wretched banana. . . * 

The bride of an orange, gir^ls, everyone came to dance. . \ 
^ The taiZa-^y made of a^ pumpkin, ^ ' \ , 

The sahnau made of aVretched ntnua, girls,, everyorie cam^ .to dance. 
The groom's party goes, Cthey are) wretdhed potatoes, ^ 
Fanned with wretched radishes, girls, everyone came to dance. ' 
The bed covered with wretched greens , , 
A pillow af Icoikl 12 lay on it .. 



Comment^ary: This is the only nonsense song among all of the songs I 
collected. It is probably a parody. Four of the objects named could be 
considered phallic symbols, but such an interpretation was never made by 
singers or other informants. 

13 

In the middle of the bank of the J,amuna my Lai : 'snatched the omam^nts . 

The women of Vraj go towards the banfk of the Jamuna to fill water 
vessels*. I 

In the middle of this Krishna appears and forcefully snatched the orna- 
ments from me. 

He ate my .curds, broko^the vessel that was on my head, and floated 
the carrying ring in the Jamuna. « ^ 

.He took the clothes (of the women) and climbed and sat iA the kadcm 
tree. ' ^ / 

We were naked in the water, my Lai sr^tched the ornaments. - ^ 
^ In exchange for the ^clothes jg^e gave a yellow silk cloth when we came 
from the water. 

You then are Lai, Nanda Baba's- 
^ I am the daughter of Brshan. 

Whenever you meet Krishna 'in the lane, he pinches your cheeks. 

Wearing a lotTus leaf, Radha came out- . - 

Krishna clapped, my Lai snatched the ornaments. * , 

Restrain your child. Mother Jasoda, 
^ He toughs me up, my Lai snatched the ornaments. 

Just now Lai plays in the lane. ^ 

When he did abuse you, you don't admonish him. 

He shouts from the direction of the brush, my Lai snatched -the orna- 
ments. _ 

r 

Commentary: This is a collation of various episodes from Krishna's childhood 
Many if not most' of these episodes are. found in t\\^ Blriagavata Pzirana. They 
probably filtered into the folk songs of this region via^the vernacular' 
&/za?ct^"^oets^such as Surdas (cf. Pandey and Zide 1968 passim), TKese vig- 
nettes are common^to many folksongs in the area. The story of Krishna's 
stealing the clothes of the gopZs is a favorite. Several of the men's 1, 
kajalts ('songs sung iii the monsoon season') are built around the story. 
One of the popula||[oleograph religious calendars depicts Krishna playing 
his flute in the ^dm tree as the naked gopls beseech him to return their 
saris. ' t - 
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What mistake Hav^ -.I made, husband, that you are giving me" so much 

trouble? * ' ^ - . 

Have I fepoil^ the food, husband, did J put in^ tcfo little saltf 
Have 1 spoiled the^food,, husband, .did I put in^too . little bay leaf? 
Did I use too littl^, perfume, husband, that you are giving me sp* 
' much trouble? \ * ^ 

• . Haye I spoiled the pan^ husband? 

Have I spoiled th^' cqt^dhu^^ husband? ' , ' . * ^ 

Hav*e I spoiled the bed, J)us1)and? 
' Did you sleep too little? ♦ 

Commentary: The language of .this song was not the language of this region 
Bhojpuri, in which most of the songs are sung. An informant said it was a 
dialect 'from Western Uttar Pradesh or Rajasthan, He also ^id that songs 
such as this-^ ^tually have a Uidactic function in warning the b^ide of 
marital situations she might face. 

Order me a lime-colored sari, dear. ' 

Without wearing one my heart dan't be satisfied. 
Have a room built, ^ have an atorilS built, ' 

tfave them cut a lijttle window in it, dear. 
Without pe^pring out my heart can't be satisfied., ' 
^ Without seeing my, heart can*t be satisfied. ' » V 

5 Order me a^ lime-col*ored sa^i, dear. . : - 

,v. , - Without wearing one my heart can't be satisfied. 
Have^a little* lemon tree planted. 

Withofit plucking (them) my heart can't be satisfied. ' 

Commentary: None of my Informants seemed to think the last line was a 
?Q?r^ ?ll^sion. The "acquisitive wife" theme- is not ^uncommon (cf. Majumd 
1958: 310-312). Lime-ccg-ored saris were in v»gue about twenty years aeo 
according to Infqrmants. ''^ ^ ' 

' ' 1 ' • * • ^ ' 

. My husband having become a member of- Congre'ss Pafty, I will not 
stay alive. . ' ♦ .\ 

I will not live; he will npt eat the cav,efully pre?)a'red food. 

Kithout self-rule he will not come to the door." \ • ' 

I will not live, he will not drink from the water pot. '\ 
^ Without -sellE -rule,* he will not come int^^fthe courtyard. 

Without self-tule, he will not ea? pan. r ' 

Without *^self -rule, he will not sleep on the bed. 

Commentary: ^ This song dates from the early 194(js , *i^n to he a memb^^of " 
CoTTgress Party was to be a revolutionary. At that ^Ame the Congress Party 
was leading an often violent anti-British independei(ce -movement. \ 



Such a wondrous boy has^^^^Dme^ of a rich-c 'fkmily. , * 

Your crown is'wortli lakhs, the fringe of We crown\is' worth ' 

thousands. 'i ' i \ ^ 

Your wedding^ trousers are wbrth lakhs, yo^r robe worth thousands. 
Your shoes wdrth lakhs, * your socks Worth thousands. • ^ \ 
Ttie bride worth lakhs', the veil thousands.* - . • 



Commentary: This song in praise of the groom shows the concern of the 
women with the high quality of his dress and .ornaments. The hyperbole../ 
is reminiscent of that used to^describe the wedding jDf Sita and Rama in 
the .^^a/naaritPiana^ (the Rindi^Hamayana) . Arya also collected aversion 
of this song in Surinam (1968: 80) .iS * . 



^ It-|has become a habit, father,«it has ^become a habit [this is the 

I refrain]. 
^He )i;haats the name of Ram, father. 

The Ti^e food made ±a the golden thatl^ ' Prahalad will not eat 

thXiine food, 'father; Jrefrain]. 
Bum him in the fire, press him down in wfter, -tie him* to a ppst. 
have put v^ater from Himalaya mountains in the vessel. 

He will not drink, the wat;er, father " [refrain] . ' — 
I fasten his pan leaf yith cloves. ^ " 

Prahalad will not chew the pan leaf, father, [re;frain]. 
I p.ut flowers on his bed, ' ^ , 

Prahalad will not sleep on the herd' [refrain]. 

\ 

Haldv. 

' The ceremony called haldv or hardi ('turmeric*) is performed in the- 
bride's and groom's homes on a , date fixed by puvohits. Women from the 
"neighborhood are again involved. In addition to rubbing the body of the 
bride or groom with* a' turmeric^mustard seed oil mixture (thought to render 
the skin smooth and lustrous) , they perform curmvanj in wl^ich each takes 
a stem of dub grass' in each hand and' touches the bride's or groom's f eet>* ^ 
kifees, chest and shoulders, ending, by making a circle around his or her 
heacf. Cmccoan is considered a personal blessing of the nuptial person 
^paraphrased from Planalp in Lewis 1958:*' 173). - * 

r^The bride and groom enter what Turner and Van Gennep would call a 
"liminal candition." They a^ not .allowed: to bathe, to work, or to approach 
well* or fire. Van Gennep calrs this^^condit ion the first phase in a rite of 
passage the phase of 'separat\pn. This v 

, . ^'comprises symbolic behavior signifying the detachment of the 

individual or group -either froiii an earlier fixed point in the • ^ 

r social structure .or a set of cul\tural conditions . . . during ' - 

the intervening limtytal period, t|ie state/Gf the ritual subject 

... is ambiguous; he passes thtough a r^alm that has few or 

none of the attributes of the past or cdbiing state. . .* . 

(Turner* 1969: 94). \ . . 

✓ . \ * ' 

During the turmeric rubbing *the woman sing the following three songs: 

18 ' \ ' • 

; Korin, Korin, ^ * you are a great queen. \^ * 

^ From where have you produced the turmeric today? 

. ^ My RadMka Devil9 tender cannojt bear the harshness' of - ' 

the turmeric. * ^ \ . . , , ^ 

TQlin, Teliny20 yo-o ar^' a\ great queen^ ^ ^ 

•* ^ From where have Vou produced the' mustard seed o*il today? *' \s 
My Radhika Devi §o tender, cannot bear* the harshness Of - the mustard 

l> ^^^^ ^^1' . ' ^ . . ' . . % 
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Commentary: I thought this song had an '\inusually pretty tune* This may 
explain why even^^^ome of my male informants could 5ing.it, and why it was 
c^ne of the Jew songs in Planalp's (1956) text, which; although detailed in 
maiiy other i;espects, includes few songs. Sympathy for. the bride expressed ' 
in referring to her ^^tenderness*' is also found in other songs. • 

The girl I saw playing, inoth^er,^ I see seated on the flour design; 
I see a beautiful flour design, inother. 

Oh mother,.! don't know when the barber's wife plastered j^*** 

I don't know * , • ^ 

see a pretty pot, I see a gretty pot, 

►*0h mother, I don't know when the potter made it, I don't know • * 

I see a pretty plow shaft, I see a "pretty plow shafts • ^' 

Oh mother, I 'don't know when the lohar made it or when he cut; it. 
I see a pretty bride,.! see a pretty bride, 
^ Oh mother, ! don't know when the god made her or'when she w^s born. ' ' 

Commentary: This song acknowledges^the liminal condit;ion of the bride-to-be 
|)y contrasting the image of her as a 'girl playing with tlxe jritually de- 
tached figure seated on the flour design, who seeTns to iiaye lost her 
.Identity, i.e., her "state"' has become ambiguous. ('I don ' t know when 
the god made her or when' she was boxn.) .. • , - 

Arya maintains that songs such as these which are sung in rites not 
officiated by purdhits constitutes "ritual formulae" comparable with the 
^mantms or purdhits (1968: 12X. This concept was never expressed by native 
intormants, nor did I observe any action indicating that the songs 'were at- ♦ - 

tributed any efficacy, which is the mast important attribute of vna?itras. ' 

I didn't get a hu^sband as rasili'^'^ as I. . , ^ . ■ .* 

His hair is not as pretty as mine.. 
0 .1 didn't gefa' t-z;Zafe24 as pretty as ray forehead. ^ . 
His complexion is not as good as mine. • ' 

Commentary: Unlike the two preceding songs, this is a aagun and is not 
associated specifically with this -rite'. This is ano'ther of those songs 
that warn the bride of possible disappo intments. 

-There are a number of other important ritefe on- the day when the tur- 
meric^is first applied including: preparation and .cons ecr at ion, at- the 
bride s home, of the- mandap ('the canopy under which major wedding rites 
are held')' and the kohabar, the ritually designated room in which wedding 
items are stored and some of 4:be wedding rites are performed; erection of a 
.Ceremonial .pole at the^^room's home; and rites performed by the neighborhood «' 
^women and, the mother of the nuptial person which secure the blessings of 
various aspects of the mother godde^ss (explained below). The last activity 
involves proceisions to a well and^a tank which, as with all women's pro- 
cessions, are occasions for singing. The songs sung are saguns. 
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Pitra iVevatina* ^ 

On the day .of the vivah at the bridge's home, and on the evening* before 
the departure of the bamt at the groom's home, there is ^a rite^ called 



pitra nevatina ('invitation of ancestors'). The 



women of the household 



invoke the ancestors into ,a clay dish on^ a stove built from clay brought 
from the tank in the urdt-chuna rite. The invodatibn is a song sung by the 
women ot the family in which the names of three generations of ancestors 
are enumerated. 25 . ' , f 

In the rite called kohara ki patl ('leaves if the sweet pumpkin'), 
which follows* the rite described above, th.e groom and other unmarried boys 
and the briSe and otlier unmarried girls eat from 
in'theic respective homes. Rites are performed v|l 

changing statuses of the bride antf^groom^Ccf Planalp 1956: 488). After 
the groom eats, the jrest of the biradarZ is sei;ved rice. Wealthier families 
or those wishing to give the ^impression of wealth 
who will 'comprise the barat. 



leaves of the kohara 
hich again symbolize the 



may invite all those men 



the 'English band'^ hired 
"le home of the groom. 



Baraz 

On the morning of the departure of the baratl 
by the groom's ^father for the occasiofl comes tot 

As with many other material aspects of the marriage rites, e.g., enter- ' 
taiiiment, food served, and accommodations, the quality of the band used 
depends on the wealth of the nuptial families and their, desire to assort 
their prestige. The 'English band' is the most prestigious kind of musical 
group used in this context. There are'^lso the dcxphala band mentioned by 
Planalp in his 1956 account ;.^t he ^ahnal band of the Banaras area (tahnaZ 
is a simple double reed horn with a sound like th^it of an oboe); and* 
various motley amalgamations of drums, woodwinds, bagpipes^ bagpipe chanters 
and. miscellaneous European wind instruments. 

Led by^the band the women of the family aifd^'their neighbors singing 
saguriSy' proceed through the village to the- grain-parching ovens of the 
family's Qot.mr (Gor is the name of the caste whose traditional occupation 
is grain parching.) Here one or several^of the^ women dance to the music' 
^of the band, and the Gor gives them the lava snd'pirlaa (the board seat upon 
which the groom sit^ during the wedding rites) are consecrated in a brief 
puja. The iarat will take thesejltems, along with a pot contain!^ wate,r 
fifom the groom's bath of that morning, to the wedding c^i;;emony* / Cumvan 
is agaia performed with the' appropriate songs and the groom-' is fi.ed curds 
(an auspicious food) and raw cane sugar. ^ 

Wearing a special costume for the wedding tl^e groom rides in a pal- 
anquin with a younger brother. Several men explained this with reference 
Co the Ramayana in which Ram is /accompanied* on his journey and in his 
wedding by Laksman, his younger brother j_ The groom carries a white onion 
in his pocket to'^protect him from the lu ('a seasonal hot west wind'), 
kaliars generally carry the palanquin. Led by the band and followed by 
the women, they carry the groom to the edge of the village, where the mother 
of the groom perform a paroan ('a kind of worship') by revolving a pestle 
over his head. 
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This is another occasion -In which one or two of the women dance en- 
couraged by the others, to the music of the band. As with the gathering at ' 
^ the ovens of the Gor, there are, £n accordance with parda restrictions, 
no men present, except -those in the band. (The institutional correlate of 
this IS the female impersonator who fills' the role of "dancing woman" ' in 
most public performances.) The dancer'moves in a circle. There are many 
stylistic idiosyncracies, but generally the torso is upright and relaxed 
the hips oscillating gracefully as the feet perform tight, almost mincing 
steps. The more sophisticated dancers learn to use their hands, eyes, and 
head expressively, in a manner reminiscent of classical Indian dance styles^ 
seeming toJjnime a woman coyly .communicating with her lover. 

f 

^\ dancing the groom's mother .showers the collected women and 

chiMren with coins, for which there is a mad scramble. The women return to 
their ^homes and the Kahars carry the palanquin off towards the village of 
the bride. - 

\ 

The-oai^t members may ride their bicycles ,or take public transporta- 
tion or a -chartered bus if the distance is great. The groom generally travels 
by palanquin, although wealthy families, hire a taxi for the transportation of 
the groom and his brother and father. 

The barat, band, ^d members of the bride's family aw^it the arrival of 
the groom on the edge ofN:he village. If the families involved are wealthy 
there may be what I interpreted as a mopk charge after the groom has arrived. 
In the one such event I obser^^, the groom's party formed a line facing the 
Ixne of the bride's party, whichx^as about thirty yards Away, facing away 
from the village. Esteemed members-xof the groom's party were, on this oc- 
casion, mounted on eleph'ants (accordihg to informants, the auspicious symbols 
of iGanesh, the elephant-headed son of Siva and the deity who ensures^.the suc- 
cess of new endeavor, but here also symbolic of the role of i^nqueror, which 
surfac-eS at several points in the wedding rit~fes.) These b^atis fired their 
shotguns, at which the, elephants charged at full tilt towards the bridal line. 
The bamt thervifollowed the band to the bride's home. In most cases upon the 
arrival of the groom the band, merely leads the procession to the bridal home. 
. As--diey--appr(5aOT7-THr^omen of , the house sihg from the veranda. The singing 
usually coincides with I the playing of the band and is thus heard only inter- 
imittently by anyone but the women themselves. The scene is 6ijie of great ex- 
^citement and chaos, both augmented by the scores of screaming children who con- 
verge to see the Spectac]|^ and hear the band. , j 

The following songs were recorded at an actual wedding. Their fragmentary 
nature is due in part to the noi^y conditions and in par.t to th^ fact^that the 
women occasionally forget words and run songs" together. 



What group gets down under the mango and tamarind trees, 

the shade as cool as that of the kadaml^^ /' 
Because. of .your sacrifice, grandfather , we searched out a 
■ groom like Raja Bali. 2/ /' 
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-A crown installed upon the head of the groom, 

He comes \to the door like Raja Bali. ' - ^ 

Commentary: The royal .status given to the groom in this song expressed 
in song and ritual throughout the wedding rites. It shows that the women 
are culturally expected ddvrevere the groom. They may also reSent^^him, as 
expressed in later soj^s. Tfcd.s song stands alone in the wedding as* an ex- 
pression of gra|:itude. The sati^ifice of the grandfather (and thus the ex- 
tended family pf^hich he is thexnomjLnal head) in searching out a groom, 
i.e., in arranging for ^ the gii?l?X^rriage, is recognized. 

i \ 

' Lo el Iq ley he comes to tHe home\of the bride's father. 
The handsome groom comes to the home of the bride '^s father. 

Hey groom, grow a good mustache. ^ 
^ Apply the color of the bhagar*a.'2'^ * ^ 

Oh people of Mardapur, shine the lights, the thieves of Dudhaura come. 
Thieves of mothers, thieves of sisters, the bhieves of Dudhaura come. 

Commentary: "^tiis is another of the ^everal references to, cpnquest the 
bride seizure „\mich occur in the wedding. The theme is discussed ^jit the^^ 
end of this section. 

You shouted that you would bring elephants; you didn't bring elephants.'* 
Fuck your sister; you didn't bring elephantsi 
'You come to ravish the bride J 

You shouted that you would bring a band; you didn't bring a bandl 

Commentary: This song insults the groom's family by calling them miserly 
liars. The presence of elephants or horses and band are signs to the ~ - 
bride's village and other observers and participants of the economic 
status of the groom's family and thereby the bijide's family. Their ab- 
sence is an affront to the bride's family and robs it of prestige. 

When the ba'r^at" forms a crowd at the door. 
Hit I Hit the target.' 

Coiranentary: This is another reference to the .co^nquest theme. 

After the bride' p mother performs a parcan and she and the oride's 
sisters give ritualized, blessings;^ the dvar puja ('worship at thl door') 
is performed. On a small area which has been ritually purif i^a by sweep- 
ing with cow dung and water, a design (oauk) has been drawp^^th flour. 29 
Here the purohit leads the bride's father and groom thratigW a puja. The 
harat is then led to the area in which lines of cots hafve been placed for 
lounging and sleeping, where they receive the bast refr^hments the bride's 
family can manage and are entertained by a musical group. Later in the 
evening a meal is served to the barat. Then, at about midnight, the vivah 
is performed. 

Vivah . 

Before the yiya/z "the barber 's wife, who is the bride's chief ] 
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attendant, washes_the bride using some 6f the water from the groom's bath 
(brought by the oarat ). This "symbolizes the first intimate contact be- 
tween the couple ' (Planalp 1956: 504). The bride's Cclassificatory 
, n^ther's brother') presents gifts to thV bride's mother and her parj.S! ' 
The women may address a few gall co him. - 

_ The women of the bride's family and neighborhood always sing in the 
V'U^an If the bridal pu-^hit lives nearby, w^men from his family also may 
attend and sing; The groups do not often sing. . together. The gall is gen- 
erally, but not always, the product of the'brike's female relatives. The 
presence of the Brahman women is considered auLicious. They are rewarded 
with token payments (called- daksina, the same 4erm given to the payments 
made to a Brahman priest) by the bride's familyl The groom's father must 
-•make a token payment to the bride 's female relatives and party who sing. 

After the &W is seated in the mandap, 'a purohit performs the puja 
of the presicTing deities. The groom's side presents ornaments and clothing 
to the bride as the women .sing: ' ' .■ 

You have brought borrowed , ornaments and are causing them to 

glitter in my mandap. 
Elder brother of the groom, you fuck your sister. 

Commentary: Here we again see the accusations, of miserliness and deceit. 

» 

The groom took the box ^of ornaments and came into the mandap 
He came, the groom came, the groom took the box of vermilion, 

. and came into the mandop. 
He came, the groom came, the groom took the gold rfnd 'silver and 

came into the mandap^ 
He came, the groom came, the groom came into the mandap with great 

pomp and show. 

Commentary: This is one of the songs which contains only description of 
ritual activity, suggesting that the ocl:asion is a momentous one for the ^ 
women. ' ' 



After the or-ftaments are consecrated by-the purohit, everyone scrutin- " 
izes them and the^purv nit enumerates each item aloud. Attention then" shifts 
to the groom s older brother (referred to by the bride as bhasur) . 
The women sing: ^ 

The bhasur has a nose like a oilam. 
He stares afmy daughter in- the mandap. 
The bhasur has long, long legs. 

These legs stride into my mandap. . ' 

The teeth of 'the bhasur split big chunks of^vrood. 

The bhasur then performs a particularized worship of the bride Vnvolv- 
ing many ritual offerings. Informants always said that this is the okly 
time he touched the bride (their relationship is normatively one of av^ance) 
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As the groom and his father sit near the purohit^ the women are singing^ 

Mother ask Supher the groom: "Wliy are you smeared looking?" 
^ Your mother slept under a palm tree; you are that very color. 
Your mother slept with a dog; you are black like that. 
Mother asks Supher the groom: "Why do you bark like that? 
Your mother slept with a wolf: you bark just like that. 
I. 

In the upper room the groom adjusts the crown. \ 
. There the groom's mother supplicates the sun deity. 
Don't let anyone ^^iU: the evil eye on my groom. 
Today don't let anyone put the evil eye on the groom and bride. 
In the upper room the groom adjusts the ornaments. 
There the groom's father's sister supplicates the sun deity. 
In the upper room the groom adjusts his dhoti. ^ - 
There the groom's father's brother's wife supplicates the sun deity'. 

Commentary: This is a sagun. It is indicative of the mothers' fears o_f_ 
mishap on this important occas^ion and the usual ifiode of response to such 
fears — worship of a deity considered capable of providing protection. 

Look at the crown. Don't forget, mister, that the crown is borrowed. 
The groom^i^of a. whore; the bride is of a faithful woman. - 
Look at the bracelet. Don ' t , forget , mister, that the bracelet is 
borrpwed. 

Commentary: Here the accusation of deceit is coupled with one of immor- 
ality,^ a common strategy in gaVl\ ' Informants said that a dishonorable 
family might give the bride ornaments belonging to women of the family . 
which would be taken back from the bride when she came to live with the 
groom. 

The groom takes sakalp ("resolve"), declaring to the gods his inten- 
tion of marrying. The bride's father seats the groom and worships him with 
ritual offerings. Informants pointed out 'that this treatment is worthy of 
a raja. It symbolizes* the ascendetiey of the groom's family to the bride's 
in all relatipns. The groom dons the* new ye^llow .dhoti given to him by the 
bride's fatheV The women sing: 

' *i h 

Put on the lower and upper garments sewfi by your Muslim father. 
Put on 'the dhoti spun by a concub-ine, Bon of a whore. 
Put on the dhoti spunky a concuDl>ij^, i^on of a rich man. 
/•' 

Commentary: Here we see how a sung expressio>{ may contradict a simulta^- 
nepus ritual expression in another medium. Tne contradicting expressions 
of groom-worship and groom-abuse reflect the ambiguity with which the 
affinal relationship is regarded. There followed^ a gall ridiculing the 
appearance of the groom, \ 
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The vurohtts start the liavan fire and release the ancestral spirits 
from the captivity of the clay dishes. This is called gotra oTw ('the 
calling of.the clan'). .The bride re-enters and she' and the groom a^ain 
. worship the' gods. Because of the importance of the themes of the next 
three songs, they are discuSsed together at the end ol this section. 

Gpd'JRam has brought them together. ^ 

The barber fonnd the groom, the Btiham reckoned the day. 
Burn the barber's beard! - Burn the Brahman's books.' 
Oh, father ha,s taken great advantage of me. Mother. 
Oh, how can I curse him enough. Mother? 

31 

What kind of gvd'nan obtains from evening to morning? 
What kind of gvahin obtains when half the night is passed? 
What kind of gfahqa obtains in the mandap? 
When will the sun come? 

What kind of grahan obtains at four in the morning? 

Oh, the gmMn of the sun obtains from evening to morning. 

The grdnan of the moon daughter obtains in the mandap when 

half the night is passed.. 
In the morning the sun will .come. 

'-ru -J^t "^^""^ ^^-^^ "^^^^^ kanyaddn ('the gift of the virgin daughter.') 
lllf X' ^^^^"8 his daughter. The purohit 

place,s the brxde s hands together palms up on the similarly held hands of 
her father, and t'he groom's hands likewise upon hers. Then the purohit 
places various ritual items ^in the groom's hands, and the bride's brother 
pours water over the layers of hands and ritual objects. The women are 
singing: 

Oh brother Dasarat Ram, don't stop the flow of water. 

If the flow is broken, your sister will become angry. 

Brother Dagarat Ram, don the bow and arrow. 

Oh brother, your sister's husband will surely come, he will 

fight with you on the battlefield. 
My brother fought all day but he lost in the even;ing.' • ^' 
Oh he loses Tila Devi, his "sis'ter; Supher. the groom has won. 
Oh brother Dasarat Ram, what thoughts have you forgotten? 
Brother, you have not lost cows or oxen, you havg lost your sister.' 
Oh, It IS good to forget about sister Tila Devi. . ' 

Cows and oxen are our wealth, brother; sisters that of 'another. 

Commentary: The themes of family conquest and bride seizure again manifest 
in this spng. Kurakh,^^ is the vernacular form of Kuruksetra, the mythical ' 
battlefield upon w^ch the Kurus and the Pandavas fought' in the epic 
i-lanabhar-ata. ^^term may bemused here in a'generic sense. >• 

ktty^e purphits declare to the gods and spirits of the ancestors 
that thfg:4uUd£^family is donating the bride, the groom's father is made 
to say by the pumiri^that he is giving the groom his daughter far4im to ' 
protect support, and master. He places his daughter's hands b^s down in 
thosd of the groom to signify that she is given. 
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The .rite called krisharpan (presentation of gift^) * follows . The bride's 
'father gives daksina. to the pandits, gives the 'vow of ^godan (the gift of cows 
to a Brahman) and token payments to the. vurphit and pareunia. The bride 
stands by the groom and her father blesses them: "May you live as long as 
there is water in the Ganges and Jamuna rivers;" With his arms crossed, he ' 
throws rice at them. The groom gives the purohits daksina and his o\m' purohit 
and his own' purohiz the godan vow. As the purohits perform ano,ther Jiavan the 
women are singing: 

The carat s pandit, pretending to call for water, c^lls i^or his 'sister, 
'slam the doorl I will die of shame before my father" [she says]. 
"My brother is honorable" ^says the narrator of the song]; 
^ All the members of the barat call for their, sisters I ^ 

Commentary: This song shows that even the Braham purohit whose divinity 
demands that he be treated "as a god on earth," is the object c^f gall. 

The Brahman's mother is like the midden covered with greens. 
Listen, Brahman, quickly perform my daugh^ter's fire sacri rice 
The smoke has spread to the young and tender. 
The Brahman is a half mind, like a clod from the tank. 
Listen, Brahman, quickly perform my daughter's fire sacrifice, 
The Brahman's scrotum is like the shopkeeper's balance. 
The Brahman's sister is like the hambob cane. 



Commentary: Here sympathy for the bride is again demonstrated 
of insulting the purohit. The shopkeeper's balance always han, 
bamboo cane ten-ds to lean and catch the clothes of passersby. 



In the fol^lowing stage the groom stands behind the bride, 
her and a basket in his'hands. Her brother pours the lava (' 
from both the bride's and the groom's sides ,into the basket, 
singing: ' =^_^^ — . — ^ — 



in the context 
s unevenly; 



his arms around 
parched rice') 
he women are 



Mix your lava and our lava together. > 
Have our father and your mother sleep together. 
Have our father's brother and your father's brother *s wife sleep 
, together. 

Commentary: This song expresses tlie new social union whid/ has been established, 
npot only of bride and groom, but of all members .of their Jfamilies. (This song 
was also collected by Arya in Surinam. .Cf. Arya 1968: 78\) 

The groom then pours the lava onto the mandav floor, a purohit divides 
it^ into seven small piles, and the groom walks on them. (A purohit said that 
this symbolizes the seven circumambulat ions of the marriage pole and sacrifi- 
cial fire by the bride and groom.) This is followed by the^ proclamation by 
the presiding purohit of the rules of marriage incumbent upon husband and 
wife\ The bride and groom circumambulate the fire and ritual items three 
times and sit, the bride to the left "bf the groom. 
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\Sinduv dan (the gift of vermilion) is t.he title of the subsequent and 
, apical stage ofthe vivah. The groom applies the consecrated vermilion to 
the bride s forehead. The women sing: 

I am shamed before my grandfather, my longhaired grandfather. 

I am shamed before my father 's ^brother , my longhaired father's brother, 

I am shamed before my brother, my longhaired brother. 

-Oh,'! call grandfather himself; he does not speak. 
■ 'Oh, grandfather forces the groom to apply "vermilion , 
Oh,' fat her '-s* brother forces the groom to a^iply vermilion, 
' ■ Oh, my" brother forces the groom to apply vermilion, 

f 

Commentary: Both this and the prior sing depict the stereotypical emotions 
of the bride: * she feels humiliated and betrayed at her abandoment by the 
males of her family. / 



Informants say tlie application o: 
the point at which the bride becomes 



vermilion is the climax of the wedding 
the groom's.' The bride's sisters come 



- D " ^ i3JLOl.Ci.O \^\J 

torward and touch, up the vermilion; tlie groom's father gives them saris and 
money. Then ^t he groom ,gets up and sit^s doiffl^ on the left of the bride^^which 
^is also -supposed to symbolize that ahe^is his. 

After finalizing rites conducted, by the purohit who ag^in receive cash 
payments, 'everyone leaves the mandap but the-bride and her friends. They 
perform cumavan, singing among others the f oi;i.owing, song: 

' With rice and green grass, let us to to the omavan. 
Touch her head, give the blessing. 
Live,' bride and groom, 100,000 years. 
I^ive as long as the earth and sky. ^ 
Enjoy as the night enjoys^the moon. 

Commenury: The 'night/moon' simile, is fodnd-ln classical Sanskrit poetry. 

^ The women of the bride's family (but not the bride) proceed to the 
<ohabar,^^heve there are informal rites involving the groom. The women sing 
, songs such as the following: , • 

This new kohabaVy of gold and -brass, ' * , 
■ With great commotion goes the groom, born of a plowman. 
^ Slowly, slowly goes my daughter, born of an emperor. 

Whose mother comes -in to/^akeo, Tila Devi? 
. Get up, son, its'^dawn. 

Give that kind of a mother into the hands of the furks,..into the 

hands of the Moguls, into the hands of the Pathan's. 
Who says, when half the night has passed, that it's morning. 

Commentary: This song hints at the ways in which a mother-iti-law can mTke 
life miserabOre for a wbman; the stereotypical mother-in-law is jealous of 
her son's wife^and resents their intimacy. 
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I did not have the opportunity to attend the activities at the home of 
the groom during the evening c^f the vivah, but according to Planalp: 

While the marriage rites are taking place at the bride's house, 
the women of the groom's family, and their friends, sing and dance 
throughout the evening'. The occasion is "referred to as Nakata. At 
the time when they estimate the ancestral spirits are being invoked 
in the bride's vitlage, they too release the -pitris (ancestral spirits) 
confined in the clay cup on the miniature stove near the marriage pole. 
It IS believed that the ai>cestra*l spirits are instantly transported to 
the place of the wedding (1956: 513). 



Kmoart is the napie given to dal ('a kind of lentil') mixed' with rice, 
the food customarily eaten by the bride and groom on the second day of the 
wedding. One more educated informant told me that khiaarz symbolizes the 
^ new couple, t'he rice being conceived as masculine and th4 dal (which is semi 
liquid ill fo.rm) feminine. 



Khtcart is held in the forenoon of afternoon of the second day. All 
of the dowry items are displayed on a table in the home of the bride (these 
often include wrp,stwat ches , pens, Stainless steel dishes, transistor radios, 
etc.>^->jrhe groom is expected to^object to the quality of the items given or 
to- demand^Jyrher items. After the haggling over what' else he will receive, 
the groom__aiul younger boys from his party are ^ted for the eating of 
Koz-carz. The groom ma'y refuse to. eat until he extracts a commitment for 
some^other desired item. A^s the party is eating;' the women; from behind a 
curtain or in a semi-concealed location, slng-galz. For this "service" they 
must be compensated by a small payment from the groom''s father. 

^ The gall presented below were recorded at a session which followed a 
Katha ( a kind of sacrificial ceremony in which moral parables are told'). 
The songs were sung for my^ benefit as well as the entertainment of the visit- 
ing (agnate) family members^ ^Qne of ^their biradarl, seated beside me, and 
I were the targets of_the gall, rather than affinal, males , asWould usually 
be the case. These gall, however, are qui-tB-typical: I specifically "recall 
having-heard the final one in many g-aZt-singing situations. 

Commentary is- largely 'reserved for the explanatory section on gall. 




Brother, Patna is a pleasant city, brother, Patna is a pleasant cttf. 
Corrupt fed in childhood, Henari Ram and Ram Sagar Mishra are the 

sons of whores. 
Their sister was corrupted bj Ram Chandra. 

They eat fro,m 'their sister's earhings; ^ears come into her eyes. 

Henari and A^m .Sagar eat from the earnings of their sisters. 

They submit 'themselves to sodomy, brother, Patna is a pleasant city. 

« 

J ^ * 

O A 



Conmrentary: Infonriants could not exp;Lain the refrain ('Patna is a 
pleasant city );i)erhaps the^ong is an adaptation of another song 
that refrain. ' / ^ 

At the low bathirtg place of the high pond there' is a pleasant 
bungalow. 

There Henari's sister takes a bath. 

Daya^Shankar'^ sister takes a bath. ' / 

Our Ke'sauram went there to look (at them) suggestively./ 
Our Laukai Ram went there to look (at them) suggestively. 
Open the gughat,^^ they will look at her cheeks, 
^_Her^ cheeks are like a red wave. 
Open the aoll,'^^ look at the goods. 
The goo'ds.are like limes and 
, Open the puputl, they will- lobk at the pubic hair. 
Open the petticoat, they will( lodk at ^ife moon, 
It -i& just like lightning. 



r 



■ Co mmeiU ary : The moon s yialx>4j:ge' 
gives-' great light (likea large 




Perhaps line twelve means "] 



black, every lane is 




ay? 
it Ram? 



The rain starts, the clouds 

pure water. \ 
She starts to come out\, wiring golden clogs; she slips in 
the middle of the' go'urtyard. 
^ I ask^ yoa. Mister Henafi, is your sifter -running away? 
I ask yoa. Mister RartKSagax,^is' ybur sister being lured 
Will judgment^^^ nowhere but at the^'door of Indra 

Av— ^---^^^^ti-mtjsrTeed five^o/ ten Brahmans, Henari. 

You mii^t feed f ive /r ten Brahmans, Ram Sagar. 
^ The- sin will be expiated. 

'You must ^ bathe ay/Kasi Visasar Gaj,36 Henari. , 
Myself, I keep i^^ father^s daughters and grandfather's grand- 
^ daughters under my control. 

Who will pas^ judgment? 

Commentary: The meaning of line ^ve is unclear; it probably me 
Indra Jit is the man with whom their sis'ters .are consorting. 

Flee, son of a whore, flee on the KellTt^ 

Henry's sister copulates in a field on t^e plains of Delhi. 
Hindu, Muslim, that cumin seed, that coriander seed, one climbs 

lOn behind, one before. ' , ^ 

There is saliva in your father's mouth, A your father's mouth there 
is wafer. 

GLve the priqe of my gall^ Henari Ram, give, relatives.' 

My Govinda fucks your sisters. Give, relatives.' • ,^ ' 

Comraent^ry: The last twp lines refer to "the practice of demanding payment 
for the sefvice of ^aU-singing from the attending affines. 

In most cases the vidaZ ( 'formal farewell') is held after khiaarl on • 
the second day of the wedding. At that time the puwUts are presented 
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with payments of cash and clothing. The fathers of the newlyweds ritually 
embrace and shake hands prior/to the departure e-f-the groom's party. 
-A. 

Arrangements for xhe/iTrid^e's departure vary according to .circum- 
stances too^ompllcated/to discuss here. In some cases she accompanies 
the groom t'o-his home/after the^j^-imH: to stay a few days before returning 
to her father's hom^ ,J^v-otTier ca^es she remains in her home until the 
gama. 

Planal.p (1956: 531) and Lewis (1958: 183) report songs which: are 
sung on the occasion of ther bride's departure, .indicative of the distress 
and fright which she feels at the* prospect of leaving her family and 
friends^ to assume a low status in an alien family and the role of. wife' ^ 
to a man she does not know. 



Women's Music, Repertoire, Perjormanoe, and Attitudes. " 

In this sub-section I deal briefly with leadership in the performance • 
of the women's songs, J;he relationship between repertoire ^nd social 
structure, and attitudes towards'the functions of women's soi;igs.'' . ' 

As mentioned above, in addition to the women of the bride's family 
and_neighborhood, •women of the bridal purohitls family may sing in thex' 
vivah. Xhe two groups may sit next to one another or -they may be seated 
on dif ferent^ides, of the mandap\ but in either case there is no attempt . 
to fco^irdi«^\beir singing. At times they may eveji sing different songs^ 
simultaneously. In both groups, the leader is usually t:.he \?ife of the * 
figure among the women, but her knowledge .of the songs gaine<^ from long 
experience, is also a factor. To the best of w/ knowledge, those, songs tied 
to particular^ites are never rehearsed. Therefore,' unless the songs are 
similar to rhn.sp sung in rhftlry rir^ tal homes, the young wives have not had 
sufficient exposure. to the songs to have learned them. Younger women may 
kr>ow some of the saguns better than the older women .because some of "them ^ 
are recent compositions axid.saguns can be sung* on any occasion.- Although 
contemporary songs have been adopted into tjie body of recreat iiag^l songs, 
the songs associated with particular rituals, as -demonst rated by their 
occasionally archaic references, appear to be very conservative. 

♦ 

The women o'f the purohit families -&ee^ed to be generally more pro- ' 
ficient singers than the women of pther castes (by no great margin), 
due to the experience they get in singing for. ^he weddings of other 
families. ^ There is a wide range in the proficiency of singing even among 
the purohit women — some families and individuals simply take more interest 
in sirivging than others, and th^re are of course differing degrees of ability. 

' i . 

The repertoires of differetit neighborhood groups, vary considerably. 
Different groups sing different', spjigs and different versions of the same 

* I 




/ 

/ 
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song. \pi3'is -due lii part to the -differing local oaigins of the. women. 

. .Wcynen, learn some songs in Their natal homes which thgy may later teach 
to. women in^ their conjugal"! ^ilies and neighbcrhopd. singing gro.aps.37 
• ^ ° ' ''*"". ^ • ' " . * ' 

To ceoum.to the subject of .performance, one asp'ect of 'the women's- 
singing which is "surprising to a Western .o^bserver is that in many of the 
ritas,. especially in the dvar' puja and the vlvah, it competes with a 

f-variety,;tff -other, soupds and activities. In the dvar puja and vichh 
the singing at. times coiftcides- v^i th the chanting of mantras hy puvohits 

•-oir discussions between them and other participant's.: This seemingly, un- 
favorable context of music, in which it is not awarded ptimairy attention,, 
prompts two questions-: •(a),^are the words of -the songs und-eratood? 'and ' ' 

. Cb)-what are the at t'itudfes .towards women' s' sftngs which suppo.-rt° this usage? 

\ -The answer .to tji'^ first questio^, is a ciualified "yes.""' No'e only do'v 
*'.the son^s have to.com'i5ete with'Qther sound,: .but the langyage of th^ soAgs ' 
diff ers somewhat frota the languag'e; of ordinary 'discourse, ^ One factor',. •• 
howev^er, overrides these -- what Aran-Lomax fias- called- the '"mult i^ leveled • 
•redundancy" pf singing., Thi^s 'comprehensiW term includes- such facto^'rs a^ 
. t&Ktual repetition (o'f which* therfe is a.g^a^t ^Val ' i^ these sorigs -.rr a * 
^ song o& four lines may last -as many minutes ><v,ftie unique "vocd}.' stance'-' 
* of singing ^i;e., it s distinctive sound .quality) ; and tepetl,tious mete^ 
and melodj^ all of which make soifg more penetrating than ^eech '(Lomax - 
1968: 14-15)^ Lapses in- competing sound also allow ^.its of the song or' 
whole sonlgs .to be heard icjnimpedisii.^ Although" most pec^jle present (other- - 
~ than^the singers^ {)robahly do not comprehend each word of 'the texts of the- 
soMs, therknow the topics and have^^eneral ideas ^about how they are de- 
veloped in the sbngs. . • ' ' ,* ° 



Pg attitudes of men apd women 'trbwards women's S(8ng differ. 'During 
the p%vah tier^do not often listen attentively to the,,aiMrgs. -They are - ' 
.more 'interested^ the ritual 'p rpceedings , in which she r J are often dis-'' 
QUtes over .procedures- and -payments. But then dp '.yalufe 'th^ songs,, sayiifa 
that they ave>mangal (' au spaciousness ') u , As such,,th*^ -^ongs are thought 
-to augm^t.thp glory of the wfed ding and to insure Its s,uccess and the 
^cces^^of the marriage. Thus" their , mere performance i's. enough to satisfy 
Che. men ;s.e6cpec tat ions. - The women's attitude is that musiq ^is c^all^d for 
by a^^patticular contekt cpf ritual' andNia§ dts valuf! as -a^art of the 'con- 
,text. . .Enjoyment of the "beauty"'o^f the songs'' is thef&fore not a reason' 
for-the'ir jjerformance. — 'formal aspects of the "songs ar& not jQdged as to 
Nijhether they are- pretty or beautiful, rioir is \ocal\uality criticized. 
TlJis was brought out in conversations Iihad with the women.' When th-e sub- 
jett turnfed to music, I would ask if they had any "favorite" songs; -or if 
they, thought an^r songe were especially ''-'pretty. " These^ concepts were.alien 
to tbem. Most said only that they like all.the songs., But one young Vomap 
who had some -eduoation and took a 'greater interest. in explanations, said: ' 



''In its own place, every song^is ptetty.'' On- its occasion, each , 
is. pretty. If a w'bdding song was, sung now, it ^o^liin't^Be liked. , 
When'will it be considered gretty?*^ When ' thereof Will be a wedding,^ 
then. So at every time; the [ appropriate I-song is felt be* <, 
^ beautiful. Wb^n ^itMs its time, then it. is felt to be good'. And* 
if tKe time is pcassed,^it doesn^t have a good effect." 



Far women, then,^ the primary value o^ a-sorig is a^ a, part of a valuable con 
fext^^ - which is 'o*ften a ritual xontextV 



- ^/^^ which Hindu *men .and wofide^of the village evaluate ^the. 

Vamen'.s fft'aal singing are similar ^to. th^ evaluations of ' older'members of ' 
^nr\Anrerican Indian group, Vhe Kavahos. McAllestej: X1954:\. 3-6; 71-73) has 
germed vthiS the 'instrumental' esthetic. 'Music is evAuated .primarily in 
'^erms^of tbe goal('s) of the ritual in which- ifis performed. Amon^older 
Niiv^abos, an individual values ttT^ music of a ritual whose goals he values.- 
Such e^valuation is apiparently based on a conception -of mosic as an dlnatru- 
inenf whlch^ contributes to th^^ttainment of the. goals of the^ritual. In. 
the -area under study here, this concept is -a part* of the-fndgal concept^and 
is implicit, in the young woman's explanation quoted above*. The. evaluation 
of ritual music according to an ins trumlutal ^esthetic is 'possiile a wider- 
spr ead -phenomenon;" the ^^{J^blem merits further cross-cultural research. 



r 



Yae Meanings o.f Wedding' Songs. 

/ • ' * * • 

^efpre. 'discussing the meanings 'of the perfor^i^ce ^d texts of 
wedding ^ongs, ^Dwo preliminary point s ^should b'e no ted^t^egarding the general 
^reiation*ship of .music and village sq^cial organization, 'i'.^.*,' how music* 
shapes certain social proQe^ses. "^irst, singing constitutes one of ^om^'s 
roles /^n"* the society. It is an expe-cted item of women's behavior in\(a)^ 
family rites, and (b) public rites* in which the wdmen^ participate.^ Women • 
singVhenever they appear cOlletatively in public. /Such appearances are\ 
always, irf connection with a sacred 'f-it'e of .some type.) '[^Secondly/ women. '-s^ 
son^ .;ls ^e-^cdoper^tiYe grdup^;eKpress'!i:on\ , As;such it is not, only the mfe^lium 
o'f s^ar^d' ciignitibqs/ sen^imenfes^* attitudes* ^and beliefs,^ but unifies iti a* 
common endeavor the meifibers'oE the grouR-who must cooperate tb perforp, ] 
them. ^ . ^ » i = ^ * . ' 'v V, ' 

The unif ic'atiOn* of'women in the wedding by their collective^ irole as 
sin^ers^^opposes them to m6n, tli^^ 'nori- singers. The' opposition is'^another 
manifestation of'the^eneral pppdsltdon^d'f the xrales^of iien and women, e.g. 
superoirdinate/subotdlriate; insiders (a5n^t:es)/out6i'd^rs (af fines) ; sqns/- 
d^ughtersr publiq figures/secluded (household) fl^ureib. ; / ' ' . > ^ 



In additiop to the effects on the social 'orgaftizati/fn of th6 wedding 
'rites which singing has^ wedding son gs; contain Jne4nin^" /^rhich in many cases^ 
is, not evoked by other forms' of ^ymboJil (Tact ion wichin/the -rituals.;^ The^^ 
meanings, of^the sangs^erive not only from* the" content/ Ci»e\, texts) of \ 
the. sorigS,. but fro^dfifc' social* conte2(t and the -ritual activities in which"-* 
the singing oCcuts, \ 
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The discussion of. the meanings of wedding son'gs below is divided- • 
according to the themes of primary importance in "tjhe songs: insult, the 
, plight of; the bride, and conquest. ^.In each case the social implications 
ot ,the texts of ,thfe songs and its broadcas-t .by and to .certain sbcial 
parties ;^ill. be explained'. • , , ' ■■ \ 



The texz^ of* fall' 



* 

• ■ ^The raosp common -basic strategy of insult^n g'all is the assertion 
or immoral sexual behavior — adultery, ince^&, sodomy, and pederasty.. The 
use of sexual simile, with tz^ raw, rude .imagery is appropriate i." the ■ 
expression of bostili.ty . But .underlying this, as well as other strategies 
employed- in galr, is .the insinuation of lowne^s , which is another manifesta- ' 
tion of the hierarchical ptihciple pervading Indian cultiSre. Immoral people 
are inferior to ourselves. This insinuation is made more' explicit in'fe^? 
used pnly in addressing affines (at least in fhe weddings in which the'se qalt 
wete recorded), which assert that '!,Our men screv;;your women."' One impiica- 
^L°l''^-'.^^' ""^^ °^ own-family take what they want from the women 

o*,tJe affinal family. Not only do' they take, but they degrade'th'e women 
m the process. The degradation of a woman is a st igma bn her fam'Uy's 
cnaracter, as. wel-l as oi^er .jwn. tXhis is clearly brought out/in the next-"' ' 
to-the-last song, where someone's sister is running- or Being lured away, - 
and her brothen is" instructed to feed Brahmans and bathe in the- Ganges to 
expiate the sin of his sister. In one*feoog the degradation is not'p'ut in 
sexual (;erms, but _is. made even more explicit: 'the groom 'is b;orn of a plow^' 
man and the daughter of an. emperor . \ . • .» , 

In another strategy,' employed in three of the ^Zt,.the affines 'are 
called ^deceiyers and misers, e.^., "You iromlsed you would brii^g elephants 
and,,you didn't," and "Don't forget: ' tljbracel-ets'.-are, borrowed : men- 
^^-S^^l -V^C '^^P"^ti§^ by tli^bride's family from an impressive . 

.^/'a^^_(wltn brightly uniformed band, and" elephant s or horses, etc., -is one 
oT the expected benefits of the marriage -4 it is- as important as manj^ ^>f - • " 
the material transactions invglved. « , ^ ^' ' 



fioaial context of gall., 




In discu&^^tg^e relationship between g'qll and the social context in 
which It IS sung, it mu^e-remembered that ^^all is sung by women' before ' 
affina; men and ^uvon%ts in the honjes of both hrdde and "groom. Thus it 
IS n&t only the^^room;s,.f ami'ly that^ is abused, as one would' expect given" - 
Its acqliisftion of bride, dowry, and superord*iate statila, at 'the expense '.' 
of the bride s ./araily'. • Rather ;jt , is wheneve/ affinals convene that the 
women of one family insOlt the males of th/ot-her, and in the. wedding rites 
the at tending •pu2^<?/j_its as weld. . . /' ■ • .• ^ ' ' 

"i. '=°".^i'^?'^'3tion of the nature of th4 affinal ^d pura^iU-jajmn relatiort- 
^ips, part icularly. wit h.respett to tljJwfedding, is helpful lii. fexrilaining 
the .occurence of gal^. _ In each of the|^etings ol -members of the t'wo 
familleg there, are"- exchanges and nego"tia^^:^commitments involving expendi- 
tures,, some.o-f which are hig^l^y partieularl^^. 'For example, the tilak 
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^involves payment ,of the dowry ^ gifts of ^ ash to the groom and' his brothers, 
payment of the bride's father'^ pccrjunia by the groom's father, settling 
the quality of entertainment which will be hired, and the jewelry which the 
bride will received, from the groom's family. Although there are ranges of 
expectations governing each amount, ^ there are no "fixed prices," and bitter- 
ness -is not an uncommon resi^lt. Disappointments also arise for both parties 
when hospitality, accommodations, and "pomp and shcJw" do not meet with ex- 
pectations/ Conflict and competition are inherent in the relationship, with 
both parties attempting to maxijnize gain and prestige, and minimize expendi- 
ture. ^ *' 

The conflict is intensified by the cortcept of odor ('honor'), which 'is 
in turn compounded bythe public knowledge of all^wedding arrangements and 
events ~ eyeryone--in' .the village has expectations 'regarding the scale and' 
quality of hospitality, entertainment^ etc.39 Any misunderstanding, de- 
ception, or^ scrimping .resulting in the disappointment of the other family 
"is arable to be interpreted by it as well as the rest of the village ap an 
intentional affront to the family. - • ,j ^ « . 

' • ^ * ' • • 

^ ^ There^is als^ a basip'^confllct^ between the bridal purohit^ who presides 
in t he^ -^iz;a/2^ and \he- Jaompz. [rtxe*puroKit's'-vole is such *that h6 can 
threaten to withhold consecration of t^he\.rlt^s, which would jeopardize \ 
the marriage by offending th^ ^ods, if he -is not remunerated as he sees 
fit. In the course of the weddi^ig there are many ppin4:s at which iie can' 
demand payment. Some of these -situatipne are* legitimate by tradition, but ' 
some are not as clear-cut.- The 'term ^( ' greedy ' ) is often heard at .\ 

these times. His demands ace tempered, .howev^,__by Ihe neqe^sity of main- 
taining his long-term relationship with h±s^ Jajman and by fear of genei;al 
censpre. The groom's purohvt is insulted' in the vivaJi^ as a meniber otf the' 
Igroom's party xather than aa a'^urohit. * " ' - 

n^l ^^®^^ves explained gali by saying that if is a kind of 

"joke"^ ^one of those whom asked actually used the English word) which re- 
j^laxes the guests and promotes harmony,- Given the conflict-endowed nature 
,of the affinal and purohit-^^jajmn rel^ationships, this explanation is per- 
suasive-, • ^ . 

In his discussions of the joking relationship, Radclif f e-Bjrowne has ' 
made the following poiats: joking relationships t^nd to arise in relations 
,in which there .are strong conjunctive and disjunctive forces^ i,e., in re- 
lationships in whieh it is in the interests of both parties to maintain 
the relationship in Spite of the many conflicts inherent 'in it'.^ Second, 

\. Any serious hostility is prevented by the playful antagonism. \ 
,of leasing, and this in its regular repetition is a constant /Y' 
^ expre'ssgLon of reminder of that social disgunctibn which is one 
of 'the essential components -of the relation, while the social 
c6n':|unction is maintained by 'the friendliness that takes no 
offence at insul,t/> (1952: 90-9l». [ ' 



/ 



The desirability of establishing and maintaining affinal relations, i e., 
the conjunctive forces in the relationship, include' the necessity of marry- 
ing offspAipg, the prestige gained by the wedding, and alliance with a 
family of 9omparable or greater prestige, as well as economic strengthen- ' 
.mg. The conflicts inherent in the affinal relationship and the con- 
junctives/and disjunctive components of the purohit-oajm^ relationship ■ 
have be^n brought above. The theory also accounts for the tolerant re- 
^tions^ Q-f those being insulted, who, as mentioned above, n6ver express any 
hostr-'-" •' ^ 



The 
f/dnc tion. 



!cen 



ess of the songs is also an import ant/ facto;c in their 
s-Prit chard has noted that: /. 



^ -le withdrawal by society of its no.rmal prohibitions, (of the use 
of obscenity) gives special emphasis to the social value of the 
activity. 
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2. It also, canalizes human emotion into prescribed channels of*ex- 
pression (1965: 101, quoted in Turner 1969: 92). 

With regard to the first point, the villagers themselves recognize the inte- 
grative effects of gdlz, as noted above.' The second point is also appli- 
cable here. ThereN^s obviouslo' a great deal of tension inherent in - the 
wedding. Apparetitly the songs not only, deter socially' dys functional- channel- 
ing of energy, but they also, provide. Catharsis to the singers. ■ 

• ♦ " * 

The plight 'Of the bride. ' . : ' . ' . 

? ' J: ' 

^Throughout the vivah, the bride assumes a flexed, stooped posture. When 
.shp moves to and from the mandap, she must ,be assisted by the barber's wife. 
Her sari is pulled so far down over the face that it is completely hidden to • 
•onlool^ers. These factors all symbolize "the new roles which the bride is 
assuming, roles in whic^,- as Karve has said,, she is nearly a non-entity. As 
explained in -the introductory sketch of social organization, the^passage of 
a girLfrom daughter Co wife involves exchanging independence -and affection 
for strictly delimited freedom, ' deference, ami rivalry. -The bride sfero- • - 
typically resents these imposed changes and feels -humiliated at having been ■ • 
manipulated. ' , ^ 

; ■ When I afsked people why tM bride assumed the flexed posture, they said 
sam kt vaoah s6 ('because of humiliation'). The songs sung as 'the bride is 
being given away bj her father en^niiate these feelings. Her anger and 
sense of beprayal, for example, are rev'ealbd in this song: "Oh,, fathet has'' 
taken great advantage of me Mother;. . . Oh, how can I' curse -him enough. 
Mpthei??". and also here: * ' , ' - ■ 6 » 

- Oh, I call grandfather him^Blf ; he dqes not speak/' 

Oh, grandfather forces the groom, to apply vermilion. * ^ ' 
\^ Oh, father^s brother forc^ the* groom {:o -apply vermilionT 
(My) brother forces the §roQm to apply vermilion. 

■ . A 

.The b-ride's- hqmiliation is also expressed in another song:- 
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^ ' " , Translated wifih the 

^ assistance of E. 

Baldko Rao 

Murugan is a^very popular god in the Tamil-speaking area's of India 
today. The many References to Murugan found in the earliest literature of 
this region make it clear that he was also a prominent deity in earfie-r ' ' - 
dimes. He is the object of^ many contemporary festivals, and huge .numbers, 
of worshippers make' him the' 'focus of their personal devotions. Indeec 
pilgrimage to and worship at l^urugan temples have increased rapidl^ ' 
Yecent years. The deity's current popularity, however, cannot>€^explaiiied 
by an upsurge of regional sentiment that has taken some anciefit god as its 
s^bol. Rather, Tamilnad has exhibited a continuous txadA^n of .Murugan 
worship in which repeated cycles of excitement can be^eT^erved. 

Most Hindu gods have many names. Known el^herejas Skanda or 
Karttikeyaj the specific term Murugan is founi^nly in the South. Despitfe 
the differences in nomenclature, however ,l?Kis deity is known everywhere- as 
the seqond son of Siva, the yoynger broi^r of Ganesh, and the beloved child 
of the Krdttika maidens (the PleiadesKwho raised him. Admittedly, Murygan 
IS better known in South India, wh^ his worship can be seen everywhere. 
In the North this deity is not comiM!ny--fe<«d_iii^emEle^ 
ological i&portance is ■cer.tainly pan-Hindu. 




One of the most interesting aspects of the South Indian Skanda (as 
o2posed to. the Northern version) • is that he has- two wives. The first, 

, Devanai, is known in both North ana South. But' VaUi, his second spouse,, 
i^ giveji prominence- only io the Tamil and Sinhalese-speaking areas, i In" 

^Southern temples Murugan" is commonly depicted standing between his two 
wives-, with Devanai on his left and Va].-;i on his right. In poster art 
the pattern is sitaiU'r, - popular iconography shows MurugJh astride his" 
peacock mount, .with his right arm- around Vagi's waist arid his left arm 
around Devanai's. Since^.right is generally more prestigious, the normal 
.ranking of first and second spouse seems to have been reversed. ^ in the 
early literature,, prerdating- any extensive. Sanskrit influence; Valli was 
Murugan's only wi-fe.-^ And if one is to go by the devotional literature, she 
remains hds favorite wife to this day. Perhaps this ''favorit ism, added to 
the weight of Valli 's historical claim to priority, explains this sur- 
prising arrangement. " % 

The poem which follows is a good example of the extensive local litera- 
ture that^has grown-up aroun^ tjie"^ Murugan-Valli love story. In some 
ways, this literature can be thought of as the Tamil Saivite equivalent 
to the better-known Vaisnava litj^ra^ture treating Krishna's romance with' 
Radha. V^Ui is second to Devanai very much as Radh'a is second to Rukmanii. 
And yet it is VaUi, just as Radha, who has becorme the subject of a great 
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IS found m other of che women's songs: the one in which the b'ccmt is de- 
picted as thieves of mother and daughters, the one containing the call to 
shoot at the harat as it crowds beneath the mandap. 

4 

The identification of the groom's party as the conquerors in these 
songs, and the singing of the songs befote the groom and his party in the 
-.andxxp, emphasize the role of the groom's family as dominant in the wedding, 
and the ascendant position in the marriage alliance. 

Sumaru . 

The wedding is the most important event .in Hindu social life. • I have 
sho '..'n how women's songs are integral parts of the vedding rites, how-ttiey' 
provide unduplicated meanings to the rites, ^nd how they reflect social - 
structure and_^ shape social organization in their singing. 

The wedding song texts which have been presented reveal a wide variety 
of themes -including: (a) descriptions of the ritual activities themselves; 
(b) descriptions of marital situations; (c) political concerns; (d) myth- 
ological persons and events; (e) obscene insults; (f) reacHions- of the bride 
and^her family members to hqr transfer to the home and family of the groom; 
and (g) concern with Rajput origins atid the Rajput martial ethos. ', 

The hierarchical principle which explains much- behavior in this society 
pervades music as well, and is often an -underlying theme in wedding song 
texts, alluding in some cases to the asymmetry of the affinal relationship. 

The'singing of the songs in the rites' performs several important 
functions: it contributes to the control of inherent conflicts in affinal 
and i^'Uror^vt-cajnan relations by symbolically recognizing oppositidnal and 
unifying forces in the relations; channels what might otherwise be dys- 
functional emotion; and articulates stereotyped emotional reactions to the 
rituals themselves and to social changes resulting from marriage, ther^y 
easing the adjustment of all involved to the new situatioji. 
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NOTES 



The research was supported by the National Institute of Mental Health 
Predoctoral Fellowship 1 FOl MH480'87-O1 CUAN, I am also indebted to. 
Dr. Prem Lata Shahna and hei: co-workers of the Department of Music- ( 
ology at Banaras Hindu University * for their affiliation aird guidance, /- 
and to the villagers who assisted with the c-olle-ction and transla- > 
tion of songs. Thanks are also due to the Asian Studies Center and 
Department of Anthropology at Michigan State University. 

. The. last sentence paraphrases one of Karve's (1965). This discussion 
draws from Karve at several points as well as from Vatuk (1971). 

ca^'^an is a randholdet,.who "employs" various parjunia: usually a 
Brahman — 'priest;' Dhobi Iclotheswasher; ' Lohar — 'carpenter- 
blacksmith;' "Nau —^'barber;"' an<i Kahar — 'water carrier.' Compen* 
sation includes shaires of harvests, and cooked food, cash, and -clothing 
on major festivals and certain ceremonial occasipns such as the wedding. 

The chief ingredient of ^hnang is cannabis indiaa^ the South Asian 
variety of marijuana.. . - 

As is the case with many of the rites, the name of one central iteni in 
the rite is used to refer to the entire rite. Thi^ is a kind of mento- 
nymy. - • . ' 

•A small double-headed drum which produces a steady rattling sound. 

Zucchini squash. The possible sexual symbolism was not mentioned by 
informants. 

The departure of the bride to her husband's home for her/ first period 
of residence there. - • ^ , 

A long, slender, light green cucumber. 

A kind of drum commonly us^d in Hindustani* clas sical music'. 

double reed wind instrument sounding 'somewhat like an oboe. 

A large gteen squash, about five inches in' diameter and sixtei^n inches 
long. . ' • ' • • ' 

Lai is a term of endea*rment which a mother. uses to address her son.' It 
is also an epit;,het of Krishna. . ' \ 

ii^culea cadccnba. • ■•• ; , 

^Meaning unknown . 

ila^iy of the 34,000 Indian eiSlsrants to Surinam were from, this (the 
Bhojpuri-speaking) region, ArVa's work. Ritual' Cengs ccnd Folksongs of 
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^ '4 Hindus of .Surinam (1968) includes texts (pr-lmarily of-Bhojpuri 
songs), some description of the ritual contexts i.^ which they are 
sung, and discussion of the continuities between certain formal"- 
y aspects of the song texts and Sanskrit literature. I discuss Arya's 
interpretation of the ritual importance of song later. 

1^17^ A large circular brass tray in which food is served. * 

18. Wife of a'Koiri ('vegetable cultivator caste'). 

19. Name of the bride. . ' . 

20. Wife of a Teli ('oil presser caste'). 
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21. This refers 
by sweeping 
ritually p 




hd process of purifying an area of ground or floor 
"'th cow dung plaster, which picks up 'the dust and 
the area, , 



22, 



23, 



My regular informants could not c\)inprehend these utterances which 
I ifi advert an tly failed to check with the>r^i^nal singers. 

Literally, 'juicy.' According to the native ^sthetic^^^ight be 
crudely translated 'healthy-looking and vibrant.* 



24. Forehead ornament worn by women, 



25, 



This song is' also used to invoke supernatural entities by the o^Jkl 
( shaman ) in the curing and divining rites he performs. In* this case 
tke spirit invoked is an aspect of the mother goddess. \ 



"26. The tree neculea oadamba. 
27 



"A good and virtuous Dai^tya^ king, " who amoifg other things defeated 
Indra. »He was the son of Prahalad* (Dowson 1972: 42)'. 

A kind of plant unknown to informants. . 

A oauk sanctifies^ the ground, converting it into a 'sacred place far 
the duration of th^ ceremony (Arya 1968:. 14) . , ^ 

^ man's skirt-like'^garmemt , part of which is ^passed between the ' ^ 
thighs and tucked in behind. - * * , ' *\ • 

Grahan (the Hindifword for^ the Bho^v^utl gcirahandva) tefers to the'' ' < 
eclipse of sun or moon which is, according itp mythology (the ,Visnu - • 
Parana and perhaps elsewhere), the seizure and ^wallowin^ bfrth^'sun 
or moon by th^ deipon-god Rahu (Dowso^n pp/ U4: 252-53)*. 'My infaVip&nt 
suggested that kast ('distress') was ^he. gloss needed 't^- this -contex^:.^ 

. 32. Amstsni^hud ^lyhsms,, . * * • 

33. .The pirt^of the sari us^d to cQver /he head and "^ace. 

• - \ •> , . / 



28, 
29. 

30. 

31. 
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34. The blouse-like garment worn underneath th'e sari which. covers the - 
breasts and leaves the midriff bare. 

^ 35. ffhe lower part of the sari. * s% 

36. A bathing spot on the ^Ganges in Varanasil" 

37. There are a great variety of songs and' melodic and textual vari.ants 
even within a small area, e.g,, "a block (the smallest governmental 
administrative unit), ..and a fortiori an amazing abundance of songs 
and variants wiThin a district. 

38. The hyperbole with which these subjects are treated in , the wedding 

of Sita and Ram^, as depicted in Xulsi Das' ^amaijay^^ the Eamoaritmanas 
are indicative of their import anc^in the^ fol'k mind. The Ramayapa is 
the bests^ell known, epic in Indi§, . 
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A PRAISE-POEM FOR MURUGAN 



^ ^ ' , Translated wifih the 

^ assistance of R. 

Balako Rao 

Murugan is a^very popular god in the Tamil-speaking area's of India 
today. The many References to Murugan found in the earliest literature of 
this region make it clear that he was also a prominent deity in earlier ' ' - 
times. He is the object ^)f^ many contemporary festivals, and huge .numbers^ 
of worshippers makd him the'tocus of their personal devotions/ Indeed^ 
pilgrimag'e to and worship at J^urugan temples have increased rapidlu^iT 
Yecent years.^ The deity's current popularity, however, cannot>Fexplained 
by an upsurge of regional sentiment that has taken some anciefit god as its 
sjTnbol. Rather, Tamilnad has exhibited a continuous tra^-i^ion of .Murugan 
worship in which repeated cycles of excitement can be^i^erved. 

^ Most Hindu gods have many names. Known el^herejas Skanda or 
Karttikeya^ the specific terra Murugan is fouad^nly in the South. Despite 
the differences in nomenclature, however, t^s deity is known everywhere > as 
the seqond son of Siva, the younger brotifer of Ganesh, and the beloved child 
of the Krdttika maidens (the Pleiades^who raised him. Admittedly, Murvgan 
IS better known in South India, wh^ his worship can be seen everywhere. 
In the North this deity is not coimferny-fmmd^uu^^ 
ological ifcportance i^s * certainly pan-Hindu. 

^ > • 

One of the most interesting aspects of the South Indian Skanda (as 
opposed to^the Northern version), is that he has: two wives. Th6 first, 
Devanai, is known In both North and South. But^ V^iU, his second spouse, 
1^ giv^ prominence only i^ the Tamil and Sinhalese-speaking areas. 
^Southern temples Murugan' is commonly depicted standing between his twp 
wives*, with Devanai on his left and VaHi on his right. In poster art 
the pattern is sitoil.a'r, • Popular iconography shows Muruglh astride his' 
peacock mount, ,with his right arm around Vagi's waist arfd his left arm 
around Devanai's, Since^.right is generally more prestigious, the normal 
.ranking of first and second spouse seems to have been reversed. 2 in the 
early literature,, prerdating- any extensive. Sanskrit influence'. Vail i was 
Murugan's only wi-fe./ And if one is to go by the devotional literature, she 
remains hds favorite wife to this day^ Perhaps this *'favorit ism, added to 
the weight of Valli[s historical claim to priority, explains this sur- 
prising arrangement. ^ ^ 

y ♦ 

The poem which follows is a good example of the extensive local litera- 
ture that has grown up arounji tjie" Murugan-Valli love story. In some 
ways, this literature can be thought of as the Tamil Saivite equivalent 
to the better-known Vaisnava_litjpra£ure treating Krishna's romance with' 
Radha. V^Ui is second to Devanai very much as Radha is second to Rukmanii. 
And yet it is VaUi, just as Radha, who has became the subject of a great 
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profus^ion of gopuiar poetry, drama and dance Why, however (at least in 
Che case of Devanai) , does a lack of emphasis m the literature contrast 
with her relative prominence in iconography'^^ This interesting question 
will be raised again m the conclusion. * 

There are a few further introductory points to be made concerning 
style, authorship and audience The poem itself is available in cheap 
paperback format. It was published by a firm in Madras city that devotes 
itself almost entirely co folklore and'various ocher aspects of popular ^ 
culture ^ It is Che kind cf paniphlet sold by itinerant merchants who 
travel from one festival cr fair to another thrpughouc the South. Some- 
times such literature, of which this pamphlet is only one example, is also 
found in bookstalls near popular temples or in che smaller bookshops' in 
cities and towns This particular edition sells for 75 paise or three 
qua<:cers of a rupee, while the range of .cost for devotional pamphlets is 
^ from about iO paise co two rupees. These "books*' are generally, no^t found 
in larger, more "academic" bookstores , par tly because of .their low cost ^ 
and partly because of their "popular" natuxa / ^ 

The company which* printed the particular paJhphlet translated here 
would not divulge the precise source of its manuscripts to this author, • 
Repeated inquiries uncovered only a vague statement from the current man^ 
ager . He says that his company has ^inherited a- large body of materials 
(on palm leaves) from a deceased local poet and that -they haVe been gradually 
reissuing the works chat w^re m his library- A close comparison of other 
mater iaJ^prin ted by the same company with oral versions tape- recorded' 
directly from a st il 1-pract ic mg (aq.d iUicerate) bard in the Coimbatore 
District yields very extensive parallels. Hence we may suspect; that' this 
poem, as the other things published by this company, bears a close resem- 
blance to the extant oral tradition more generally. 

**The verse style used iit"The poem is not scphisticaced . Tfiere are 
grammatical irregularities, as well as some spelling mistakes and missing 
words. The ideas are sometimes not stated very clearly, and there are 
'njAmerou§ insertions of Sanskrit words where Tamil ones would have done 
at leasj: as well In all these ways» this poem appears to be the work, 
not of a aeholar, but cf a local poet. In its initial praise of Vinayakar 
(Ganesh) , Saraswati and Krishna, the composer has followed a standard and 
very traditional style in the* dialogue of the middle section, however, 
the work becomes much freer m form and mere colloquial- The entire story 
is tMd in a poetic metre, set by> th6 bard m the fourth line, where he 
begins with Tandri tana / . , 

The work also includes a considerable amount or information on castje 
and social custom. The importande cf personal ancestry is stresseci as iS' 
the importance of whom one eats with Murugan, for example, at one point 
tries tc calm Valji by saying, "Have you ever seen me eat in anyone else^s 
house^?" 'There are also references to* dowry, to material comftirt, and to 
cleanliness as additional signs cf social rank. ^Furthermore, there are 
certain assumptions made about the, posit ion of additional wive^. Early 
*in the po^m Mufu^an openly te^s Valji, "She [l^evanai] became/^v wife 
before you did Beicvg^^p^c 1 ite tc her is the right thing for Tm^\o do. , ^ 



Diplomatically that is ct>rjrect and, moreover, for (smooth) family life 
that is the correct way." VaUi knows that her status is secondary and 
accepts it. - All these themes we know to be in accord with current social 
custom. 

m 

This poem should thus be" taken as one,"fexample of the very extensive 
body of literature in Tamil that exults Murugan 's court^ip with and 
marriage to Va;j.i. Such printed poems are read mostly by local devotees. 
However, a work like this may also be purchased by a pract^.cing bard, or 
by the organize.r of local drama troupe. Such a person would use It to / 
brush up on details and might later Incoporate -whatever appeal^d^J :..o him 
into his own live performances. In this sense no firm line between oral 
tradition and this kind of recorded literature can be drawn. ^ 

• r 

On l^uvugan 

In Ecstatic Praise 

In Praise of the Guru (Mu^gan)^ , ^' 

Let^ the great ferocious elephant-faced god with five hands 

Protect from obstacles and enable Citti'yananta to sing in sindhic^ ^ 

The praise of Murugan who rides the victorious peacock. 

Ecstatic Refrain 

Tanan^ tana r^anta nana — tanta tana ta>za natanta nana 



The Poenr' '/ 

Murugan, full of praise 

Lives in th^ hearts of Valli and Devanai. 

The w6rld praises him forever, ' 

By Vinayakkar's grace obstacles are overcome. 

So as to reach Him who climbs on the dancia^'peacock, 

Nay Murugan's grace^ be enhanced by this song of praise. 

Let Saraswati lend me poetic style, - 4 

I ask for Saraswati' § blessing of my song 
So that I can reach the feet of Murugan. 
Let all the capable bards of this wQrld 

Gain success through tfieir praise of Murugan. , * ' * 

This song is recited with the grace of Krishna' 

For Murugan, whose fame spreads in ajl directions and ftfrever.' 



[^mission of further lines of s^ple praise.] 




*After bathing In the Gs^ges^ 
Murugan took the sharp" V^l^ 

And eagerly searching for his Kurav^r flower,^<^ 
Went into her house, 

, Valli saw Murugan and said, ""^"^^ 

*Velcome my husband." > * j 

And with hands like those of a ;^ed lotus ^she lovingly embraced him. 
She put his ornaments back where they had slipped to one s^ide and sajd, 

"You are very sweet to me, and pleasantly unpredictably too. 

Yop have taken pity and faithfully come to me; 

You are the pearl which your mother bore; 

You are my king." * 

As the lady praised him like thl,s, he responded, 
'"Honey, beautiful deer of the upland forest." 

And he embraced Valli. 

Looking at her he said, 

"My sweet-voiced l^dy, with a tope more lovely than a calatcmm 

• , instrument, , * * 
Oh you with eyebrows like Indra**s bow. 

You who agreed to marry me, « ' 

You who are a good companion for Indra*s daughter Devanai, 
I have stay^ed t;oa long. ' 
My lady DevSnai.will be searching for me. 
So ijlease give leave to go.'" 

/ 

The. flower-like Valli said, 

"fly master, that is a lot of hqllow praise. 
What kind of talk is this about leaving me? 
Go and order that woman (but don't order me.) 
Do you have no courage in her Jiouse? 
If you stay here for two days, what will you lose?' 
When you are in my house, why sh9uld she search fof "you? 
I can not bear it. 
'Tell me the truth." 

"'Murugan answered, 

, ''Valli, my dear, * - . ' 

If I -stay here, Devanai*s servant ladies, not knowing where I am,* 

will search everywhere, ^ ^ 
So ^eave %ie to>go. 

Villi, whose waist was as thin as a bolt of lightning, responded^ ^ 
"My lord, wliat is your hurry? - * * 

You could stay*here tonight and go tomorrow. , • 
I will not let you go at -any cost, , ^ ' t 

I will hot leave you. 

I am not afraid of your* first wife. ' ' 



Le^t Devanai search and come here." i 
She said 'that and extended her hand, hoping he would take it. ^ 

But even without looking, *Murugan srcolded her saying, 
''Why should you bV angry? 

Even ten million ladies cannot equal DevanM* 

Of my own accord I favored her with marriage when she wa^ of the 

right age; \ ' 

And furthermore, she became my \>d.fe before you did. 
For these two reasons being polite to her is the right thing for 

me to do. , 

Diplomatically that'is correct, and ^moreover, for Tsmooth) family 
life, r , • ' . , ' 

That is the correct way** * 

Devanai, not knowing I am here, will be searching-. ^ 

Let me take leave." ' \ 

« 

On listening to thi? our flower-rlike Kuravar lady was shocked, and In 
anger said, 

"Haying come from a rich family, has Devanai become your favorite 
ai^d I only a kept woman who stole into her life? ^ 
" Did^we play a foul game? . 

^ Did you mar'ry me without the Icnowl edge of 'others? 

Do the people ot your caste hinniliate you (on account of me)?** 
Why do you come, stealthily to my house? 
Has not Devanai known about us from the very Beginning, 
' when your* loved\me very much and came to see me? 
Ask Narathar,12 vflw^brou^ht you to me,; 

He helped you in the forest near that lake frequented by be^ars 

and tigers. 
Ask your Urdj^^rH^apati (Ganesh) ; 

He will also swear on the legality of our marriage in* front of 

Siva 's temple . 
Just because you married Deviiai in Siva's temple, ' 
Does this make het special? 
^ Did I not also do pen^cg for you?" — 

To this Murugan laughed and said, 

"Do, not shout like a culprit , > ' 

Do not try to h^lde ^^^r dirty Kuravar caste background. ' * 

Oh girl of the bee ca%te,13 it is not proper to talk against 
^ your husband. 

Who came to you in spite of our telling, the world that having 

two wives MS incorrect. ' 
Let's stop; I'll cQjoae b^a^k. 

As he s^id this she jumped in hiar way and said^^ 

^ "why do you speak with such harsH wor4s? ' 
You may leave only after explaining this to me 
You'll see my clever^ss' now. " * J 

She tied up her sari, as if for ^a fight, and lovingly approached him; 
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On seeing this Murugan said, 

• "Stay away from -me; • ' ' ' 

' I'll explain." 

•Valli replied, 

• * "What is there to explain? ^ 
have knovn all along. ^ 
All right, let us see what happens from here on. 
How wise you are we will find out , * ^ 

When we ask the gods in assembly." 

Murugan replied, * 
'•Well tTien, you try it in the court of the gods. 
The gods know all about your family's status 

and about the fields where you lived. 
Oh beautiful painting, you ask for my guarantee. 
Do you have a written guarantee to show me?l^ 
I will not write any agreements; 

Valli, I will not run behind you to do your bidding. 
Do not try t;o push me aside an*d bypass me." 

Valli replied, 

^ "Why are these hugs and kisses bitter for you now? 

When we were alone in the forest in the evenings, 

You used to look at me and say, 
^ Your lips, are they sweet honey or a sugar crystal? 

Did you not say all these things (to m^)? * ^ * * ' { 

^ Has the old sweetn-ess gone now? s 
^ Has your first wife become (sweet lij;e) sugar noV? 

Wfiy do 'you scold me, my lord? 

Why do you^ insult my caste? 

Did my father^d'isturb your peace? 

Did 'our caste people eat daily in your place and ruin you? 
^ Have there been any complaints about us? 

■tfy lord, is there any caste which does not have shortcomings?, 
Apart from the ornaments my father gave me on the day of our 

marriage . * 
Do I have, any of the other nine gems to decorate my rudrdkeha'i 

^As'the lady said these things Murugan answered, 
"How^come you talk So much? 
What shortcoming do you see in my caste? 
Do not talk as if you were the daughter of Kubernan. 
Do not mention to others your father's wedding gifts. 
Do ,you think the people In the assembly do not alreadj^ know? 
Does not the whole world know about it? 

Apart from the dress you are wearing, did you once 'have anything else? 
Apart from tarnished copper plates*^' an1d black beads, what did 

you have? ^ , 

When you followed me, you did not have silk dlothes. 
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Your hair Ifed never seen oil bought from a decent merchant. 



You had a d^ess which was not washed by the washerman;' 
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Your body was covered with dust as thick as an oil cake. 
Because of- rolling in the forest your body was scratched by 

thorns and* twigs. 
You were always eating twigs and roots; 

Did I not know your status even then when you followed me? 
You came as soon as I called. . . " " 

I gave you nice ornaments, beautiful clothes, a pearl-like palace 
•And assigned you lotus-^-liifce-a^rvants to do your bidding. 
I believed you and did all this. 

^You have forgotten all that and are insulting me without* con- 
^ideration.' 

Don^t'say things without fully understanding (my position)\ 
What sort of foolishness* is this? 

Being fully aware of the ways of Kuravar people, (I say the 
following) : 19 
. They drink cavayam and kccLLu and will fight anyvrt^ere; 
Without any s^nse of decency they make noise and mistake cats 

for noisy rabbits; 
They kill and eat ^them. 

These are the things and learnt in the Kuravar 's hovels. 

At^this Valli got terribly angry and gaid, # 

Is it correct to speak in such a pompous way? * 
Who is the one who eats bones and other things in the crematibn 
ground? 

Who ate the leftovers of Kaunappa Nayanar? 

Did not Siva kill a young boy as food?^^ . ft 

Have you lost your senses? . ^ * . 

Oh my lord, who is praised in all €;ight direction. 
How tould'you agree to marry a girl from the Xniravar caste?" 

Murugan answered, • / ! ' ^ 

"The Kuijavars ar/e overcrowded'because^f their big families;- 
They will borrow if they don't hav^cash. 
They will take loans. 

And in pledge a man will give his own wife; • 
And the Kuravaf who acpepts the pledge will beget* five or six 

children on her. ^ . . 

The Kuravar who pledged the ^^oman xd.ll la tef .return the money 
And ^et back his wi£e along with her children; . " " 

And the wife will return as' if she wa« a chaste woman. 
^* . Does such a thing happen anywhere else in the world? ^ t 

Oh curv^cious Valli^ is there any ;Lnsult worse than thisV" 

Cfter the peacock-riding god had said this, Valli replied, 
lord; you are insulting me as a Kuravar lady. 
Jhrough the sage Agastir I Iq^ow a little about you too. 
^ Did you forget, or did' you never know? ♦ 9? * 

Did your father not marry the daughter of a hunter?" 
' Nandi has borne witness to the fact that your Siva, w.ith great ' 

pleasure, carried a woman on his head.^^ • ' ' 

I will not* speak unjustly. ^ . ' 

\. ' . , - ^ 
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The whole ^world ridiculed your father 

For lifting his goat's legs ^(altemately dancing legs) ; ^ 
Did not your mother have a » shepherd lover?25 
The ignominy of yaur mother's brotl>er, on account of his 

thousand eyes, , ^ 

Was it* not because of his lust for a woman. 
Is it not because no one would give a girl to your brother 

that lie, of big stomach, sits on the riverbank?^^ • 
While your brother was playing on the drum, . 
While your brotherr-in-law was clapping in harmony. 
All the gods gathered and were laughing 
While the Brahmans and the ladies were feeling shocked; 
V Did your .mother not dance in front of the gods like a pros^^ute? 
Oh lord, who blesses the poets, will no^t those who learn of tl^-s 

laugh? ■ . . _ 3o'- ' 

Did your father not run in "^f ear of Pasmasuran? *' 
Was Siva not left without wealth? ' , » 

And did Ke ^ot become, a b^§;gar? 
Oh you, who^ blessed Agastir?^^ 

Mufugan replied, ' ' ' 

loving Valli of the South, 
You are a thief from the Kuravar caste who is robbing this area*. 
Knowing the Kuravar caste, I am going to tell you about it; listen 
In a festival where people are gathered in great numbers. 
When all the noisy people are sleeping. 
Without any guilt feelings. 
The Kuravars will lie with the crowd . 

And witho,ut sleep they, will remove people's jewelry and nj 
On seeing this the wealthy people catch them-^and^tie 'tlj^'by 

their halt: to a polB; - ^ / % \ 
They they will remove the female's sari and beat hlelr severely. 
Even then the Kuravars will not agree to fei^eir guilt; 
They are not ashamed of being^ beaten. *'^ - 1_ 

Valli answered the lord saying, * 

**0h peacock-riding lord, worshipped by devotees, 
I will tell you about the greatness of your caste. 
• I will Identify it, listen: 

Who is the one who lived in the hamlet of the shepherds 
And stole butter from their pots?^^ 

If someone mentioned the fact that Yasoda, along with other 
women, saw this one day ' ^ 

And that dhe Cied Krishna to a grinding stone with a rope used 

* to tie cows, - ' . 

Would this not make>you ashamed? 
, Did he^not steal some ladies saris once? * T ttl 

In a fierce battle, did not Krishna graze horses for Vijkyii, 
^ And did not Krishna accept all the gruel that was given -to him 

And graze the cows of the town? : 

In your family there are a lot of ridiculous incidents; 

I am even embarrassed to narrate them.'* « f 
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On listenings this, Murugan^ stretched out his hand and sa£d, 
"Valli, in your mountain country 
^his is how you build^ your house: 

You just set two- pillars upright and* tie them together with roMS 
To prevent' the rain from soaking everything, you put bamboo 

branches on top. * 
There are no side walls; ^ f"^^"^ 

One cannot sleep well because of the. con^jtinU^us Murmuring; 
The goats will be -grazing inside^d causUng.ja nuisance. * 
Even five people' will'npt fit in such a houffe; 
The front door v^tll never be clo^etf. 
Even rf^you try to" close the door, 
There will always be a leak or two in the ceiling/ 
Things you have never wanted, you will find them in such a house 
^ And the lamp^there, it will be barely visible. j 
You can ne'ver believe such a house; 
You can never make such people sit in one place; 
-^hey will always.be .doing* something annoying. 
They sing their Kuravar songs ^and accept gruel for that, 
Their religious devotion is stored away in the attic; 
They do not have any dnhibition. 

As Murugan said this Valli answered, 

"The Kuravars have a small hut for themselves; 
They live on tj?eir own. 
No one can filid fault with that,* 
But you do not have a place.. 
You keep running from mountain to mountain; 
You do not even have a half a p^nny.' 
Since you have no way of building a house to live in 
And because you suffer from the summer sun, the rain and the cold 
The people of the world take pity on you ' - ^ 
And build a nice temple for you. 



They make gold ornaments for you; 
They consider you as Vadivella^S 



And keep you in a sacred place. 
This is the good work of your devotees; 
It^is not correct Chat you are in a beautiful temple? 
Yet the chariot, the elephant and the, horse are all borrowed; 
All the ornaments made of the nine jewels that are on you are 
1 borrowed. \ 
*Are not All these things the property of others? 
Do npCtlfink unnecessarily, of humiliating the Kuravar *s homes. 
Is riot all ^that.you own a single victory spear? 
Whad^other wealth do you have? 

Maccalnunni^^ has spoken through the Vedas about your .group; 
Listen to this: - r 

Your cross-oousin is -a learned Brahman; ( 
Your mothVr^s brother is a fellow who tried to mea^ute the 
world;38 ^ , 

Your mother was^ ia!i Ik- vending P^dayacci.'^^, 
Her dear brother vTas raised by a shepherd;*' 
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Your grandfather was a fisherman; 

Your general was from the fighting race;* 

When did a" ^ing give birth to you?^3 

Tour relations make up an -ill-defined group; 

They come from a mixture* of castes. 

If I had known this before, would I have accepted you? 
Coul,d anything have been done about it? 
We belong to the fturavar caste. 

What sort of intelligent act was it that you- came t^a my parant?' 
^id bragged that you are a Pantiram?"^^ . * ""^ . 

Have you forgotten that you begged me for some millet fl^our? 
Had it not been for the fact that yolt**changed your appearance 
completely 

And came as a mad elephant who had lostv his way, 
I would not have yielded to youE falsehood. 

You came to me as a hunter and begged me and said you were tired; 

You speak to me like this only after you have achieved your purpos 

Did I come voluntarily? 

Your words ire deceitful ' * 

Even if i)/ is the kali yuga^ you should not go back 

On the promises you so tirelessly made, 

My.lora, who was conceived by my mother-in-law , with golden legs, 
When/I^-ask you to remain with 'me every day, * 
ls/±t prop^M:L^insult my caste? 

The world will nb^t accept it. ^ t 

' Deyanai has told yo^t\£o' insult me like this. 
Somehow some rascal ha^x^ld yt)u all these lies. 
There is no 'place in the world you have not been. 
Who, has poisoned you like this? , ' 
Did you 'not catch the "names of t>ta ladies who told you all this? 
Tell me who gave you a feast? , 
Just wait awhile — / * ^ . 

I'll bring her here by- her hair. 
If it is not due to being poisoned, ♦ 

Then you would ^t reply to my questions like this. J 
Oh my maids with pearl bracelets,. * ,^ ' \ Jr 

Go^and bring him of the pearl lingam. 
It appears that^Murugan has been drugged. 
^fy husband needs a little check-up* " 



words , 




As Valli said this^ Murugan, who had.^Jistened to these st 

replied softly: 

*Vhy are you unnecessarily worried?' ^ - 

Have you ^ven ^een me eating in' somebody else's house? 
Sweetheart, since you weat. against my orders and answered 
> I have scolded you and nothing else. . . ^ 

^ Oh, my beautiful peacock's tail, would I speak 'harshly? * 
Valli, my lady, don't worry. • . ^ 

As I said before, and you know very we!|.l , * 
I will go and come back. 

Valli> I will show my presence here daily. 
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While iSam felling you all this, 

Searchiijfg fot Murugan in the temple and not finding him, 
^ Divinai^will be sad and will be saying: . r ^ 

\^ ' ^ 'Ladies, would you please go and search for Murugan, who 
^ went to Manikagangai and has not come back; . « 
Go and come back here immediately." 
— The servant maids will all go and search for Murugan at Manikagangai, 
They will ask,' *Did you see Murugan? 

The lady with the forehead shaped like the half moon" is 

searching for her lost husband * . 

Oh munivars ^^'^ did you see our Murugan? 

Please tell us. " ^ 

Oh people who have brought gifts. 

Did you see the' husband of our beautiful Devanai, ' * 

Who came to Manikagangai for bathing? ^ 

Did •you see him here? , 

Where else, could we |ook? ' 
The servant maids search all along the river. 
While the temple, servants search all through the streets. 
On seeing these longing people and knowing by her mind reading 

where h>er lord is,^^ 
Devanai will send an army' to find me and take me home. 
Oh lady with a loVely bust. 
Please give me leave." 

As he said this, Valli wa«^^rprised and laughed. She answered, 
I will beat the people who come in search of ^ou. 
Even if^ that Devinai comes, I will fight with her. -^ 
What right does she have to search fot my husband? 
You. are asking leave to run away^^^ ^ 

Lbrd, what is this all about?^ ' ] 

i\ 

To Valli, who had said this, ^felrugan responded by approaching and flatter- 
ing her by saying, ' , ' ^ 
"Jfy own deer, 

Don't unnecessarily become cross with flte. 
Would I wron^^^you? 
Lady, don't wrry. 
Would I forget you? 

I will go now; ^ 
I Valli please undera^tand and give me leave to go to Devinai. 
Say 'that with your own mouth, and^say it with pleasure?" 

When the spear-carrying one pegged like this, Valli was very pleased 
and said. 

Oh spear-carrying god whom the Vedas praise, 
'Oh my lord, one with honorable qualities. 
Go without sadness^ 

You worthy son of the Lord (Siva)." , ^ 
Saying this, V41i walked with, the spear-carrying lord (to the door). 
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The lord, elegan/ as a painting, went (out) and here the servant maids 

who had come looking for him prostrated at his feet. 
On seeing this^ act of reverence, the spear-carrying lord was overcome 
with feeling; 

He saw Devanai in front of hit, and ^ent to her saying boldly, 
"Oh Woman, why^ should you search for me? ^ 
I went to the house of Valli, 
^lady with lotus* legs. 
Joh lady Devinai, 

How do -you explain searching for me?" i 

The lady prostrated at the f lover feet of Mtirugan and said, /' 
/ VOh my husband who has th6 praiseworthy spear. 

Is thisfthe only thing you have to do daily? ' ^ " - ' 

Oh lord/, how^ come you have so much love for her and not for me? 

Is being faithful (towards her) an undying feast for you? 

Do you Have to gp to her house daily on your own accord? 

Because of c you ther^^^TTaS- been only humiliation here. 

Even if one deviates from the caste rules 

And marries in a low Kuravar group, * 

Must a yogi fa3,l from his dignity? 

If you go often 'to' her house, she will talk to you happily; 
But she does nofeven belong to ^ high class. 
Since Valli belongs to the Ku-r^var cas^e, I can tell you this. 
Believe, me, * ^ ' 

Are you enchanted by the love of Valli? # 
^ Are you so overcome with joy that you are not able to shdke 

yourself out of this? ^ -y 

Engrossed in Valli 's love, you are speaking (like this). 
Whi^ch fort (of yours) have I taken that I have become a burden 

to^ you? " / ^ 

Will not th^ world notice the (lack of) eagerness with which you 

come to me? , , 

rou have lost^all you possessed (by this). 
My lord, you went there to eat Valli's millet^f lour. 
Oh young lord who has the blessings 6f Lord Siva, 
I do not understand your*mind." 

f As she^said. this, our six-faced god convincingly replied*, 
"My dear, , - - ^ ' \ 

I had your promise and only after that I married Valli and brought 
KkrTiereT^ ' .* * o . 

Honey, theye^ls no pi-etake on my part. 
^ Do you. know this? 

Speaking unnecessarily is af nuisance. 

You go' home." ' ' ^ 

' ^ Our Murugan said this, cliifibed oh the throne, and with a cock in 
one hand,^^ our lord as^^retty as a painting sat there. * 
On that day ' thousands of defvotees came for tZvcxPtanai.^^ 
The devotees prostrated ^d sang in praise 
And decorated the Lord^with garlands of "QO^txy. 
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As the lord sat on his^thtone a dense crowd gathered singing, 

"Victory to the Lord I" ' ^ 

The son of Siva, the six-faced god, . 
blessed the people with love, saying 
"Without bad fate following you, 
You should all live happily." 
• All the gods and human beings who had assembled there went back to 
their places (of residence). 

/ 

With the^grace of Murugan who helped with this good Tamil (poem), 

The yogi s prostrate^ to him daily and nothing goes unfulfilled. 

Even if one mentions the name of Murugan, there wiM be no poverty. . 

Blessed be 'the gods ^and the yogis; 

Blessed be Vishnu, Siva and*Parvati; 

Blessed be the 'oratQjrs and poets; 

'Blessed be this poem, which is about the husband of Valli, 
Blessed be Murugan of the spotted peacock. 

Let these blessings and praise be for the^, people of the cities all 
through the world. 

Blessed be Murugan forever, 

He who lives bl issf ully with Valli -and Divanai. 

'Comentary ( ooncluded) 

The above, poem' raises a number of 'interesting questions about the 
general position of Murugan anji his wives in the Southern Saivite 
pantheon. 'Why, for example^ is Murugan openly acknowledged to- have two 
wives? This is particularly striking since the god himself claims that 

^^Pl^t^itly advised his devotees that they should have no morfe than ' 
one. Why, furthermore, in a poem -that is intended to praise Murugan, 
should he be described as having a bitter fight with his junior wife, 
VaUi? And -finally, why should Valli be giyen so much extra prominence 
vis-a-vis Devanai in literary compositions, whereas in the icoi{^graphic 
tradition Valli and Devanai ^re always shown in parallel and together? 
Theses three questions will be the focus of the following discus-^sion . 

11/" ^"^^ ^^^^ °^ Murugan admits openly that he approached 

Valli and requested that, she marry him as second wife, despite his havirlg 
told his own devotees earlier that they should have only one. A general - 
explanation for this seeming inconsistency must certainly include the fact 
that the gods of Hinduism are often depicted as great precisely because 
they can transgress or transcend the norms that remain operative for 
lesser.beings. Why, however, transgress the particular rule of having a 
single marital partner? The answer geems to lie in the fact that, for * 
Hindus, the love that exists betw&en man and wife is understood to^ illus- 
trate and even exemplify the qual'ity of love between man and god. Murugan 
has two wi-ves because the two .symbolize two different aspects of such 
loV? or two different 'paths to union with God. 

To Tamil words to describe this difference, the first wife//" 
(Devanai) represents koppu^ meaning chastity or love- arising from • 
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marriage, hence social obligations arid formal relationships in general. 
VaJJi, the sye'cond wife, on the other hand, represents kalavu or^loVe before ' 
^ marriage, hAnce the direc^^-|ittainment of a higher state of ' existence, with- 
out regardjfor restrainijag^'l^cial norms./ Valli, the second^/ife (as DSv^nai 
is quick tp point out) is daAgerous to her husband's reputation. By exten- 
sion, she^ can be seen to end^ger the cultural order in gen^eral. It is .ap- 
propriate, for this reason, that Valli be of low^ caste relative to Muriigan's 
first wife,50- an(j that her community be d^cribed as lacking in embarrass- 
ment and in inhibition generally, j 

* \ Another interpretation of the significance of Murugan*^ two wives 
could be put forth. This would be to suggest that the prlsence of Devanai 

^ (a Brahman) ai|j Va;;i (a VeTTuva) are intended to. convey the message that 
the experience of love for godois open to members of all castes equally, be 

^ they high or low. 'This understamjing of the threesome, at a social level,- 
does not rule out the presence of a second layer of religious symbolism as 
well. Any man may approach divinity through approved, ceremonial channels,'' 
oir he may take the path of direct, unrestrained affect or* passion. This 
latter'opposition, which pertains to thre human condition in general, rather ^ 
than to a particular' social structure, is the level of interpretation dealt ■ 
with in this essay. If Devanai represents the conventional, controlled, 
ritualized approach to worship, Valli represents the path of ecstasy and 
self-abandonment. Self-abandonment, in Hinduism, is associated with lack 

« of control, and consequently ^ith danger and defilement in general. Hence, 
the Appropriate choice of a low-caste female to symbolize this fearful yet 
pleasureful and important; type of religious experience. 

* Valli and Devanai, furthermore, are said to have been younger ^d elder 
sisters respectively in a former birth. It is well-known that younger 
sisters can be given more freedom in their marriages thau^efcler ones, since 
once the first is established, the second cannot injure her reputation. The 
marriage with D^v5nai thus represents a divine state achieved through re- 
spect for the cultural rules. Marriage is symbolic of this more general 
order. It is achieved by re)spect for rules rather than by their circum- 
vention. The marriage with Valli, on the other hand, represents the direct 
attainment of a divine union by a transgression of the normal rules of be- 
havior. 52 xhis second kind of love, or kaZavu^'may he the more attractive 
and^he more engrossing of the. two. But the s^ond, by logic, cannot exlkt 
without the first. One must establish what the social norms and ^onstrain.ts 
are before they can be deliberately circumventfed . ^ 



Secondly^, given Valli's special, premarital love relationship with 
Murugan, why do^^ she proceed to fight with him? This seemingly surprising 
aspect of the poem must be understood in terms of an explicit; tiradition of 
praise-by-bljme that exists throughout Saivite devotionalism more generally. 
The fight, in general, serves as a pretext for the poet to make deprecating 
comments about Murugan, using Val].i as his spokesman. This pattern, parti- 
cularly common in literature about 51va, involves the listing of 'vai^ous * 
shocking traits in order to illustrate how far above the mundane human con- 
dit'ion the god in question reaLly is.^-^ In this poem, the blame-praise 
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style normally associated with Siva has simply been transferred •^\is 
son Murugan. Even in this poem, most of Valli's critical comments refer 
not ^ to Murugan but to Siva himself. The suggestion is simply that .the 
activities of the father must necessarily reflect upon the son, » Valli, 
for example, complains that Mlixugan comes from a mixed-caste background, 
that his father haunted gr^veyar'ds, that he once demanded the sacrifice of 
one of his devotee's own sons, that his-mbther danced like a, prostitut e, . 
tha^t h^s uncle (Vishnu) measured the world with his st rides,^' and so forth. . 
All of these actusatitons .indirectly heap praise on Murugan by illustrating 
his connection wi^h his ^kinsmen 's divine, rather tHap human, activities. 

The argument in question starts with Murugan ""s reminding" Val 14 of -her 
lo;^-caste background. ^ This gives Valli the oiiportynity to retort' that he 
is "even lower" than she is. He has'no home ^t •^11, no vestige of sqlfs, 
respect, and so forth. Valli can 'at- least claim something, however small^ 
on these counts. Hence the maximum blame-piraise effect is achieved, ^urugan 
is worse even than a low-caste, uninhibited woman. Valli is the ideal mouth- 
piece for_such b^lame-praise because she is of a lowet caste "tHan- his proper 
wife,, Devanai. She is, he.nce, expected to be forthright and opeiw-liTher 
expressions oferilotion. Howev^, there is even a third reason. It is pre- 
cisely Valli 's relationship to Murugan that is ^{ipposed to be unorthodox 
and that is supposed to transcend the normal rules Jf decency. CertainJy 
an argumentative, blaming wife goes against the orthodox Hindu view of- 
proper behavior. ■ * . - . 

It is also important to note'^the theme of^ma^ne'ss that runs through the 
entire poem. Being demented or crazy is, of course,- widely associated with 
being possessed by a god. And both are eq,uated with a stata of abandonment 
vis-a-vis an object of love. Hence Valli a^ks Murugan, ''Did I come (to you) ' 
voluntarily?" And then later in the same speech she suggests that Murugan 
must be drugged, /Deyanai confirms this state of mutual abandonment, chiding 
Murugan by taunting, "Are .you so overcome with joy that you are* not able to 
shake yourself loose of this? Engrossed in Valli' s love you are speaking ' 
(like this).*' • ' ^ , ' 
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Tliis same, idea of possession an^ madness in the relationship between 
rugan and Valli is fiirbh^r elaborated by, the several references to thiev- 
ing and to disguise. Miirugan twice calls Valli a thie^f , once referring to 
the habits of her kinsmen, and once to her direct action on his emotions when 
he says^ *'You ^e thief from the Kuravar caste who is robbing' this area." 
ValU, in the< same ^ein, remijids Murugan ^of his own use deception j4ien he ^ 
came to her field hut to request shelter. Furthermore,^ one of Murugan's 
names, Kumaran, means equally "oracle" or ''possession.'' Indeed Murugan p^n * 
be- said to take on a form of disguise when he possesses a person, as fre- 
quently hfeppens in village ^ceremonies, Hence we can see the extensive 
associations of this particular deity with concealment . and masquerade./ " 

^ The same tradition is also familiar to worshippers of Krishna, ^ndeed, 
Vaisnavite poets have often called this deith "the thief of hearts./ But 
the parallel that w.ill perhaps go unrecognized is the prominence o/ love- 
fight in the descriptions of bo th^ Krishna's and Murugan 's courtship. In 




rhe^quarrel is used as a device to enhance ^thfe attlfaction of 
Dved and to praise by inversion or seeming blame'^- A short 
hn from the poems of Vidyapati, should m^ke this 'affinity o£ 
traditions more vivid. ^ / 

.Having c#e, Madhava .opened the dodr. of the room in which Radha 
was resting. 

'In her anger orv account of drowsiness she looked with a sup- 
- pressed smile at (him*; her face) looked as if/a half of 
the moon had-^ is en (above the sky). • \ " 

Radha be|an to bewail and speak to Madhava ^ | 

Whov in youth, beauty? accomplishment or in any either quality, 

ii^ .superior to me? Who is the girl who is/more accom- ^ 
. plished than myself? * ' ' 

(iCiayed at^M^thura." Then why^did yoji not send a messenger? 
t "Thefe I met ^oofe traders and fell asleep." ybur miad is 
/ - fickle: ic is not steady: you 'do not assume-^^avity . ^ 

She^ cast her 4de-glances and witk^a^little smile (she said) 
^^your 1,-^ - ^ . . . 

The erotic nature of the loierfight is also recognized by the Tamil 
H^rukkuralj a very early coll|ction ^of n^ral aphorisms. In the vei:y last 
chapter of the third part of this work, the heroine reasons, "His love^ 
wilr Increase though it may (at first seem'to)\f ade through the shoi^ 
liyed distress caused by (my) dislike. "55- tier point.,is equally^fanted 
by modem poets. ^ \ ' 



^ ^ Another* i^nteresting dimension to the po^m is \its^^lation to Claude 
Levi-Strausg'. recent worlf on themes in the mytholo^y^ the New World. 
His wotk suggests'' the important' role of cooked Ledd in opposing^^a st'ate \ 
of i^tiire to that of culture. He further dey€ffops this idea by ^distinguish- 
ing a restftricted domain, devoted strictly poking, #rom its peripheries. 
Jhe latter consists both o^ what is fooji^but remains uncooked (honey), and' 
the remains of what was cooked but never became food^ (ashes). These two 
substances, because they have to do with the boundary between nature and 
culture, are often associated with mythical herofes in the native American • 
material^ Levi-Strauss has^t^udied. It is intriguing to note, therefore,- 
the prominence of the same syraljolism surrounding the South Indian stories 
^fee^**-t^i=.,gai,^irug2^ Valli's association with wild honey,- for example, 
is strong. 'SheTI the girl of the "bee caste," by Murugan's own' words. 

^And b^th the communitiies with which shd is. associated in the literatnare (the 
Kurav^r and VeTar/VeTTqvar) are traditionally honey-gatherers by occupation. 
Another wild, sweet food is also important ^ here, for the name Valli itself 
refers to the sweet potato. Indeed, Valli is said to have been born of a 
forest deer in a depression left by an uprooted tuber of this type.^^ Devanai 
by contrast, was born in heaven and is said to have come forth *from the womb 
of a white elephant.^' There- is a clear oppositibn here of the two wives in 
terms of "below" versus "above,." of "outside" versus ^inside" normal caste 
society, and of "hun^an" versus "Divine" origins. Devanai' s name itsel£ is 
explained by devotees as being a combination of the»t;enns devi (goddess) and 
anai (elephant), whilst V^li's birth from a deer and early ^afs witfh low- 
caste human parents in^cate-4ie.r more humble origins. Furth&lMnore," 
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Devanai s wedding took place at the famous shrine of Tiruparankundram in 
a culturally central locale, while VaJii was married in a small VeXTuva 
village in a marginal ar^ Diyinai's color is gold, the color of a sub- ' 
stance valued for its^nnections with wealth and high status, while 
Valli s color is th^urple of the never-fading jasmine of the forest. 

is clearly associated with honey, §Xi uncooked natural 
ilso associated/with wild millet. Indeed, Murugan is said to^ 
: for a meal of honey mixed with millet flour^when he appeared 
iggar.^ Valli i# still said to highly value these particular 
Eerings in her temple, Murugan and DSvSnai, by contrast, pre- 
-> cooked Kboiled) ponkal rice. Hence, one wife can be seen to 
peripher^Mand natural) end of the !ood spectrum, the other 
the central portion of that spectrum which is cooked (boiled) and which 
Levi -Strauss has suggested is a symbol of culture par e^^cellenee. - 

Murugan himself, however, partakes of both ideas, just »as hfe at)pears 
in the ^iconography -with one wife on either side. He is at once the spear- 
carrying warrior, associated with kingly rule and with the defence of human 
culture, and the ash-covered asectic who wanders in the hills. It is in 
the latter guise that he is linked to VaJJi, to kalavu, and to the honey/ 
ash imagery that lie at the periphery of hudan affairs. < - ^ \ 

Why, finally, is Valli's marriage to Murugan so celebrated in local 
poetry while^DHvanai 's is 'lieglected, and yet the latter present equally 
with Va;ii in any teiftple ceremony? All this is indicative, it' would seem, 
of the opposition that the two wives are intended to symbolize. Devani 
is the necessary^and proper wife. She must be there and she must receive 
recognition at any formal "event/ Iconography (as opposed to the illustra- 
tion of a particular story) is formal, ceremonial, or static in a similar 
sense. 'Va;;i, on the other hdhd, is the seductive unorthodox wife. She is 
the one associated with honey, with ecstasy, and with possession by a divine 
lover. The two wives are thus counterpoles, one associ^^^Q with fixity or 
steadfastness, the other with movement, It is appropriate, therefore, that 
poets be given free rein- to describe the latfer in a fluid medium, litera- 
ture. But artisans, who work with itranobile substances, are expected to 
treat the two equally. Va^i has - the appeal of excitTemejU: and mysjtery. She 
represents complete devotional abandonment. But withoiitythe formaf presence 
of Devanai her significance would alte^^^ Only a*f ter the correct afid pro- 
per marriage has been celebrated is an additional and less orthodox union 
appropriate. 61 As is typical of Hindu paradox, Valli would not be legiti- 
mate (at least in modern eyes) if DSvSftai di6 not precede her. 
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NOTES . / ^ ^ 

Indeed, in tne North, Murugan is commonly depicted as a fierce 
and solitary warrior who is yithout wives altogether. His elder 
brother Ganesh illustt'ates. the inverse pattern, l>aving two 'wiveV ♦ 
in the North while g^eraHj^r^j^hought to be a bachelor by Southerners, 

The right side of thee bo d§? is. generally thought to be' the more aus- 
picious in Hinduism, Furthermore, a Hindu bride generall^j sits to 
'the right of h^r grOom on the wedding days. Both these traditions 
would favor placing Devanai (as the' first wife, rather than Vajli 
as the second) on the right of her husband. ' ^ 

The association of Devanai with Murugan^/as probably a result of 
the gene^ral "Sanskritization" of ! the Tamil pantheon that> took place"^ 
aft'er extended contact with BraHi^ans £rom tjie North had o*ccurred, 
Murugan* s acceptance as Siva's s^con,d son probably Occurred around 
the same time; ^ ^^^^ 



4. The authors of this essay are not sure about thls^^'aspect of the 
Krishna-Murygan parallel. See footnote' 60 /for further discussion, 

5. The cdraplete ref ere^nce to the* pamphlet is iCativecan peril 
'onantakkaLippu Madras: R. G, Pati Company, (1963)y.^p. 3-23. 
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This shoju^ not be taken as a modern development 
scTipt^have served-^s repositories for popular 
centuries>>There is np reason to doutt that simile 
'twein living pe?f€ia;5fers and recorded textj 
advent of }pr.inting. 



\ ^ ^ 

When MurugJ^n was a small boy he"^nt 
meaning 6^ the sacred syllable ot, 
""-^^ an a^iswer. Finally Siva camS an 
in mind^ 
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.first. 



H^^Ace Murugan became known as^ "The Gui 



SZndhu *±s^ special foirm of song ""praise, Cittiyanan 
.the name ofvthe'poet who composed the work. 



9, Murygan's spe 
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around asKing various go4s the 
insulted^veryone who pro- 
3k6d:^ his son for, the niean- 
Murugan obliged, but^^a4e Siva sit at-.his '^eet 



The Kuravar are 
foothills,. 



aste of huQters who live largely in the mounrar 




Musical cups f±-lled^ 
with sticks. 



ith varying quantities of water and played 



A famous go-between sei 
for creating disturban< 
serNve the general goorfl 



ing both men and the gods. He is 'known 
, but ttfese are always structured so as to 
He is said to have narrated the Ramayaria 
0 ' 
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to Valmiki who later wrote it down/ Naratha is also the one who 
brought Murugan and Valli togetherv. Hence he is referred to as a 
witness . t ^^v^^^^ 

13. A reference to the Kuravar, wHS,, among otheT^hings, are known for 
collecting honey. 

14. A reference to the fact that marriages ar^ generally not recorded 
in India. 

15. A necklace used by ^aivite devotees that ha^^NLmport^nt inyth9lo- 
gical connotations. It is generally made of ]jarge seeds and sym- 
bolizes the necklace of skulls worn by^Siva. 

16. One of the eight guardians of the w<i«rld. Kuberan was a king who ^ 
was later elevated to the status of a god. He is particularly asso- 
ciated 'with wealth. { * 

17. Reference unclear. Maybe some old family documents. 

■ \ 

18. Wa'shennan generally refuse to wash th<5 garments of low-ranking * 
castes such as the Kuravar. ' 

19. Local hard liquor and local beer. 

20. One of Siva's most devoted followers, ccjisidered to be a saint. 

21. A reference to a story in the Periya Purgnam where Siva asks' 
SiruttoNTa Nayanar (one of his" dovoteeg) to sacrifice his own son. 
Siva is disguised as a wandering saint at tl\e time. After the \ 
sacrifice has been made, and the devotee *s siiuierity proven, Siva 
restores the child to life. \ ^* 

22 • The terw used is ^^alai Vet an (mountain hunter caste). It refers* 
presumably, to Parvati being the daughter of Himalaya. 

23. Reference to Siva carrying the female Ganges in his hair. NaNdi is 
.Siva's bull, who serves as his main vehicle. 

I 

24. A play on the word attu which can mean both "goat" and'^dance." 

r 

25. A reference to Siva as lord of beasts? 

26. Indra, w^io was cursed to have a thousand eyes as a result of once » 
having looked at a woman with excessive lust. 

27. It is said th^t Vinayakkar will only consent to marry a woman as 

^ beautiful as his own mother. He sits by the riverbank waiting for 
""■"^OQe, believing that he can get a good view of the prospects by watch 
ingVomen b^he. 
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28. ^ The reference is to Krishna. ' ^ 

29. Parvati once challenged Siva to il*^ contest in cosmip dance. 

30. An evil^man who stored up lots of power through penance ^lid, then 
asked Siva for the boon that anything he .touched would turp'to 
fire. Siva granted the request, then ran from Pasmasuran, realiziixg 

^ his own danger. Finally, ^owever, he tricked Pasmasuran into touching 
his own head, where upon he destroyed himself. His name is incorrectly 
♦spelled "Patmasuran" in the text. ' ' * 

31. A rishi and is^eputed author of several hymns in the Rig-veda. Also 
believed to have had an important role in the formation of the Tamil 
language and graminar and in introducing religious literature from 
the North to the Sojuth. 



^ 36. 



32. A Inference to Krishna.. 

33. The mother of Krishna. 

34. Arjunan of^the Mahabhax*ata. 

35. Spear-carrier. 
Vishnu in the form of a fi^. 



37. Brahma. - • 

38* A reference to Vishnu's three steps with which he traversed the cosmos. 

39. A^caste which farms traditionally marginal areas. A reference to 
Parvati as Krishna's ^ister? ^ 

40. Krishna, who was secretly left with a' shepherd family to avoid the 
wrat!|i of the king. This man had threatened to kill him because , of a 
fort^e-teller Vs prediction that he woald live to destroy the ruler 
of the kingdom into which he was bom. 

• 

41. A story from the Timvilaiadal where Parvati is cursed to be bom 
into the family of an illiterate fisherman for ndt paying attention 
while he was trying to explaia to her some of the innermost secrets 
o*f the Vedas. Siva later captures a huge shark, saving the fisher- 
men from danger and is offered his beautiful daugher in marriage 



42. Virabahu, when Murugan wages war with Patmasuran. 

43. Implying that his own birth is inferior to that of his Kshatrlya 
assistacnt.* / 

44. A built-up platform where Kuravars sit with sling shots in an effort 
to keep birds and other animals out of the ripening millet* 
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45. 'a caste of temple priests, here meaning an ascetic, someone who o\m£^ • 

nothing, hence implying that Murugan's own caste is, ill--defined. 

46. A reference to Siva. - . » , ; 

47. Ascetics performing penance, or other wise men meditating by the 
riverbank. 

4§^ An animal especially associated with Murugan. j 

49. A particular kind of worship that involves waving a camphor light 
in front of a god. 



56. 



Valli is^said to be of the Kuravar caste^ Elsewhere (in the story of 
their births) V^li^ is identified as a VeTer or VeTTuvar and Devanai 
as a Tevar. ♦ 



51. The birth story, as told in the Kanda ptirana. 

« 

52. ^ See Qfeorge Hart, "Some*Aspects of Kiivship in Ancient Tamil Literature,". 

paper delivered at a conferende entitled "Kinship in Ancient India," 
Toronto, l^ay 11-13, 19.J3, p.; 18, for a (Uscussion of the same idea in 
a different contesct.. . ^» * 

53. Wendy Doniger O'Flaherty, School of Oriental and African Studies, * ' 
London, in conversation,. 1967. , ^ 

54. From Vidyap^ati^ fhe Songs of Vidyapati, No. ■22(1, p.- 223 as quoted in 
-.David" Kinsley, "Withput Krsna Therfe is No Song," History of Reliaions, 

Vol. 12, No. 2, p. 165. y •» 

55. Verse 1322, Tiruvallavar; Timkkural^ trans, by G. U'.'*Pope, W. H. ,jirew, 
J. Lazarus and F. W.. Ellis, Soufh India Saiva' Siddhanta Works Publish- 
ing Society, Madras, 1962. This reference was very kindly pointed out 

^ by George Hart of the Uni^ersit^' of California, Berkeley^^.. 

56. This is also^suggestive of Levi-Strauss * discussion in Mythologiques^ 

"holism ofj^holes_plu| 

New Worid materi'St*. 



WW w^^^ww t.^ V V- WJ. iJCVJ. L. 

Vol. 4, pp. 34^-346, of^the sjmibolism ofj^holes_plu|ged by tubers 
(especially holes in heaven) in 1* 



57. ..This is froifl the Kam^a purana*8 version of Valli's and Devanai's 

birth. ' ' 

* ^ _ 

58. "From a priest at a Murugan shrine in Kannapuram Kiramam; Coimbatore 
District. * - . ' 

59. From an assistant to the priest (above). 

6*0. Qf ^course Valli did exist without Devanai in the earliest;^, Tamil 

literature. We have no^evidence from the icofiography df that period, 
but it does seem that Devanai was a late acquisition, historically 
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speaking. If this ^.s so, it would seem to lie added evidence that Tamil 
/ society was at ^one time much less formal and hierarchical than it is 

today. Perhaps an orthodox wife was not structurally required to legiti- 
^mate, male status and symbolize social order in that ^distant period, as 
it would seem to be needed today. A siinilai;^explanation might apply to 
the Bengali Vaisnavite, tradition where Krishna is accompanied only by 
Radha (and hot by his firs't wife Rukmini) ini the temple iconography. Con- 
temporary Bengali society is generally understood to be less formal and 
hierarchical than is the current, social order of the South. Cayole Farber, 
Department of Anthropology and Sociology, University of British Columbia, 
kindj.y supplied this comparative information on* temple imagery. 

61^ This same idea has appeared in a different context in an article by Louis 
Dumont entitled "Les marriages nayar comme faits indiens," L'hommej Vol. T 
(1961); pp. 11-36. [ 
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A FEW BENGALI VKlSNAVA FOLK SONGS 



Commentary and 
translation 



Two complementary ways of approaching God have bedn developed in -^Indian 
philosophical thinking — *tl)e path of knowledge jUaka and the path of de- - 
votion bhakti. The first is more difficult as it eiiphasizes the ^struggle 
on the part of the individual for self realization whereas the second ta^^s 
the grace^of God for granted irrespective of the quality of the individuai.. 
Th^s in*the first the realization is attained whereas in the second, it is 
.^^en. The bhakti movement elaborates the second path, and essentially centers 
Wound the idea pf devotion to one God, usually personalized, with innumer- 
able uian if es tat ions. Naturally, it has a. uniting force, ta force trying to 
irifig compromise between diverse, often £)pposite, schools'^of thinking regard- 
,ing the nature of God. The intensity of the movement can be ascertained, in 
two time periods in the history of th6 subcontinent. (a) In the South from 
§bout the seventh century to the tertth century A.D., focusing around 
Sankaracarya, who rose to re-establish Vedic Brahmanism against the growing 
iiifluerice of Jainism. and Buddhism, which denounced God and the scriptures 
A!^^^^r,o T.T^hi. -ih-l otW than the works of Sankaracarya hitnself and his im^ 



dealing with it 
mediate followers (e.g 



Ramanujacarya and Madhwacarya) the most well-known 



er|c 



body t^f literature comes from the alvax* saints of the Tamil country. 2 (b) In 
the North from about the fouA^eenth to the seventeenth century aiined implicitly 
against the orthodox Islamic impositi<)ns -which canie.with Aie strengthening of 
Muslim rule in the subcontinent.^ The names of the saint-singe;:s in tlae later 
period ^include many more th^ those of the earlier period: Vidyapati, ^d 
Candidasa^in 'the east, Kabira, Tulsl, Suna, and MIra at the cent expand ^^[amadeva 
and Tukarama in the west are the most ^representative of the movement arpund, 
whom a tremendous 'body of literature has grown and still continues to grpv. 

* • . •> , 

■The scheme of^ thinking of this school-^ of literature is very much evo- 
lutionary In nature. It recognizes God as the abstract and its manifesta- 
tions in three basic points of the contirAa,. e.g. , beginning, middle, and 
end, in the' forms' of B^kthma, Vi^u and Mahes^). These three are also^known 
as the creator,^ sustainer> and destroyer respectively. Beginning, middle, 
and end are equated with past, present, and future in the time dimension. 
Since the concern for the beginning (past) s^d end (future) is less than the 
middle (present) in the life of society, the aspect of Visnu is the most 
explored of the three in the bhakti literature. He takes 'in carnation in, 
every age to sustain divide law and order in the wo rld-^ whenever such a need 
aris'es. So far ten incarnations are recognized to have taken place, i.e., 
Matsya (fish), Kurma (tuttle), Varaha (boar), Narasima (man-lion) , .Vamait^^ 
(dward), Parihurama, Rama, Krsna, Buddha and Kalki.^' It is Interesting to 
note that the progression in the forms of incarnation of Visnu is from 
animal (e.g.. Boar, Fish) to' half animal-half human (eig.-, Man-lion) to 
human (ff-.g., Rama, Krsna) ~ another evidence of evolutionary thinking. , 
While not losing sight of the earlier (animal and half-animal -half-human) 
forms of incarnation of Visnu, bhakti literature deals largely with the 
later (human) incarnations in the form of Rama and Krsna as elaborately ^ 
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narrated in the Ramayana 'of Valmiki and the Bhagavdta pia*ayta of Vyasadeva. 
However, in retelling the episodes described in the'aboVe two voliimes*, a very 
'dis'tinct process of transformation -is intaaoduced. -This can. ^)e ca-lled the 
process of the socialization of Go4. This kind of socialization* has taken 
place in- other ^ligio-philbsophical thihking also, e.g., in Christianity, 
Christ as the Sot> or the Messenger 6f God, but this i^ea takes. on more elab- 
oration in Indian soil where other dimensions of social rplati^ons are also 
explored. All these relations be^tween the devote^ and'the deity can be re- 
duced to three basic forms: a master-servant relarionship , a parent-child 
relationship, and a lover-beloved relationship. Man tj?re worshipper) and 
God" (= the worshipped) can be seen in either opposite of the. above categories, 
but God is , predominantly the Master, the Father, an4 the Lover*^ And of the 
above three aspects, his' roles as master and lover are depicted most often in 
the literature. In, the long hiAory ,of the movement, these two a^{5^cts have 
developed their ideal associations: the. picture of RSma has developed as the 
perfect master versus that of Ki;^T).a as'the perfect lover. In ,the south* |Cy!ISre 
Shaivism'has ^ken deeper roots, Rama shares his position with'Shiva. 

For the expression of the J?feeling of utmcjst intimacy and intensity, how-* 
ever, the lover-bJloved relationship is more ideal .than the mastef-servaAt 
relationship. The idea of fear of punishment, howeVef light it may be by the 
hands of the master in a mast er-seirv ant relationship, does not allow, the dey 
Votee ^nd the deity to come closer withdut inhibitiqtfts, ,whereas no such barrier 
eKists between the lover^ and the beloved. This is one of tfTe reasons whv^lcrsna 
Mafett^ literature has outgrown in .volume the Rama or $hiv O' bhakti'^ literj^ura/^^ 

In a comparatively clpsed society as India, consummation pf lovd (as ■* ^ 
opposed to that of marriage) is socially not accepted; henc'^- thh tension-'pf . 
feeling in the hearts of the' lover .and' the beloved for one another is ^ 
heightened because of the pr.esenpe of this soujiial barrier; ^d it becomes ^» 
a challenge for their unio^. On the* philosophical level, this barriei; repre- 
sents the veil of illusion arising from igno'^rance between man and God*^ Until 
that darkness of ignorance disappears, the realization of, tf^e divine within* pr 
''without is impossibLe. On the poetic plane this barrier .fs made still more 
-•difficult to surmount: Radha's love for Krsna Is an unusual One — she is a 
*wife in love^with another-'man This relationship h^ the added diJEficirlty of 
•partners belonging to different caste groups, 'in .essence, Radha has ^to lose ^o 
jaany things for her love. All these things amount to losing ind^.yitiual identiity 
on the philosophical plane, where' losing is the only way to ^ain« Mflst of the . 
Kr^na bhakti literature, the songs selected here are from the eastern districts 
-of Bihar. They add regiiDnal -^colot to the Bengal i padavali literature, which, 
in turn, is part of th^g^eater bhakti literature of the subcontinent.^ 



/What she said to her friend: 

V^Jhen I go to the river, 
^ I see Beauty standing beneath the kadamba tree. 
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I keep t hulking about that lovely image, 
I cannot 'forget it. 
.Again, and again I cry. 
The wish remained in my mind,. 
Desire awoke in my heart. 
When will I unite with him? ' 
* - * 
While coming back with water 
He turns and winks at me. 
ETyes and eyes, 

*When they meet ^ 
^the ^iooving feet cannot go forward. 

The wish remained in my mind^ 

Desire awoke in my heart. - . 

When will I unite with him? 

At home are my 'in-laws. ^ 
,Fe^r and terror possess me. 
^Poet Domaha says, 
What should i do now — • ' * 

I'm like a bird inside a cage. 
The wish riamained in my mind. 
Desire awoke In my heart. 
When will I urtite with l>im? 



' • 2 ' 

,^hat she said to. him: \ ^ 

I'm a woman of Braja wTth*a family; 
Why .do, you call , me by my name? 
6 lowly f'^t-e. 

What would you get by spoiling my honor? 

Bom as a simple bamboo^ * . ^ 
How did you becomg^ so crooked? 

0 lowly flute, , * * ^ ' * 

What would yqu get by -spoil inlg my J:ic:mor? 

Ejecting poison from, the seven hoie^. 

You inflame honorable women. 

0 lowly flute, ^ • 

What would you get by spoiling my honor? 

Playing <^n a high note, * 
You made me defamed. *: 
0 lowly flute, . 

What would yd\i get by- spoiling my 4ionor? 

This is' the prayer of poet Durlabha: 
Don't scorch honorable women. 
0 lowly flute, 

What would you get by spoiling my hohor? 
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What he said to her friends:/ 
This boat of mine 

Can take only.idne person* , 
It cannot take the second. 
0 girls of Braja, 

Listen, girlsf of Braja, ^ 

On. this condition I'll row ths boat across Yamuna. 

If you want to go across, 
*Why'is the delay; 
5 ring your pots»»with curd. 
0 girls of Braja - . - 

Listen, girls of Braja, - 
1*11 take the boat across Yamuna. 

Vrindi, witlf a smile, 
.Says to Krsna, 

/'See that you don't drown us." 
0 girls of Braja-, ^ ^ . 

Listen, girls o'^&Bjraja, ' ' 
1*^11 take- the boat across Yaiuyna* 

Krsna with his hands 
Took Radhi on the boat. 

Ppet Jadu says, "Don't let his feet out of your hand 
■'0 girls, of Braja, ' " * 

Listen,' girls of Braja, ' 
I'll roxf the boat aero s^ Yamuna. 



What the 6utsider*said 

The impassioned women 0t Braja 
Won*'t listen to any warning. 
They won't count on anyone. 
They all go to meet Krsna. 

By the enchan^ting soumi of * t he f lute _ 
The gqpw^ hearts become a^llbound 
Like a snake running under* a eharm. • 
They all go to meet Krsna. 

As a new wave 

Runs upsetting boats; . * -"^"^^^ 
The women hurry through grovejs-^d forests. 
They all go to meet Kr'?t^<' 

With the desire of^lla^'s love 
They^ reach and-^rround him. 

Poet Kaliya sayjs, "They surrenfler in^Jiis feet." 
They a^l go to meet Krsna. 
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What the outsider said: 

Hearing about her lover's coming, 
Ridhi's heart became restless. 
The lovely one is overly happy, 
Tears come to her eyes out of joy 
Thinking Ifrsna will come, to the^tryst. 

The darling In the kitchen * 

Is cooking food and currjf.^ 

Instead of putting spice in the cur^py, 

She puts it in the rice 

Thinking of Krsna will come to the tryst 

Wearing nose ring in the ear7 

Earrings on her toes, / 

Thus all her ornaments the lovely one 

Wears in a wrong way 

Thinking Krsna will come to the tryst. 

Poet Lakhan says, 

Q/ Krishna's beloved, listen, * 

The anklets of your feet 

You have put on your neck 

Thinking Krsna will cc/me to the tryst. 



What she said Ifo her friend: 

To pick flowers 
I went to the grove ♦ 
Suddenly in my heart ^'^^ 
The Black Bee bit me. ^ 

The effects of the poison 
Burn my heart. 
Will I 'live or die? 
The Black Bee bit me. 

Poet Acaraja says, 
I'm dying of the flame inside* 
Hari, how will I go back home? 
The Black Bee b^.t me. 

7' * 

What the outsider said: 

All the women surrounded him, 
They put him -in the middle. 
They look at his moon-face 
With their wide eyes. 
The women of Braja 
Dance with what joy 
Gesturing with their arms* 
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-Nose rings swinging, 

Earriiigs shining. * .* 

Spme in white,* some in yellow. 

Some In blue saris, ^ 

The woaen of Braja 
'Dance \fith what ioy 

Gesturing with their arms. 

Following the ragae and the rdgindls^^ 
Tuned with the beats and measures. 
Sweeter and sweeter songs 
The beauties sing. ' - ^ 

The women of Braja 

'Dance with what joy. ^ 
Gesturing with their arms." 

Viith their body movements 

They dance, round' and round. ^ 

•His bpdy drunken- with emotion, 

Hari is filWd with jby.^. % ' 

The women of 'Braja ' ' ' 

Dance rj^th what joy . • ' , / 

Gesturing with their 'arms. 



8. . 

What she said to her friends: 
We weep in the grove 

Looking fqr him on the path day and night. 
Yet out union didn*t take place. 
0 my friends , 

Staying up all night was worthless. 

Flowers, sandal pag^te, and garlands. 
We readied them basketfuls. 
What will we do with all the ornaments? 
0 my Jfriends , 

Staying up all night was worthless. 

Poet Madanamohana says. 
The heart .remained in his feet. , ^ 
He did not come by* any means. » 
0 my friends, 

Staying up all night was wor^Hless. 

Poet Madanamohana says. 
The heart remained in his feet. 
He did not'xome by any means ♦ 
0 my friend^. 

Staying up**^ll night was worthless. 



What she said to her friendsj 

Loving *hiin became a burden; 
I cainnot forget him. 
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I became weak from the fire of separation. 
0 dy frienda^ 

'Without th^Dark One,^my' heart weeps. 

This was written on my 4ate, 
Will I ever see him again? 
I"* slay up the whole night for nothing. 4^ 
0 my friends, ^ 
^* Without the Dark One my heart weeps^- 

^ ' The cuckoo is -singingi aloud. 

The night hds become momingx^iicw. 
Lord, have mercy upon Poet^andana. 
0- my friends^ 

Without the Dark One/^y heart weeps. 




What'she said' to her friends: * 



'^x I teH^ you, my dear, 
\ ^ Will you listen ^tq me? 

The Dark One didn't come Hack 
" And the month of rains is passing away^. 

Staring at the rai^idrops 

Like a water-bird, 

I meditated on hdm. * 

The«nonth of rains is passing awayl.. 

What happened to my fate? 
• My love forgot me; 

My youth is fading in vain. - ' 
The month of rains is passing away. 

Fate gavgT^sofrow, 

I'm empty of joy^ 

Without Hari nothing iis bearable. 

Xhe month of rains is passing away. 

• • 11 

What she said to her friends: 

To be^in love is such a pain; 
A girl of. honor does not know this. 

* Without seeing him even for a moment^ 
I cannot stay still. 
Friend, to comfort my heart 
I cannot do anything at>all. 
To comfort my heart. 

Everyone at home abuses me ^ ' 
Because of him. 
But more painful than that 
Is the flute of the Dark One. 
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Friend, to comfort mvy^eavt 
I^annot do anythiik^^t ail, 
To- comfort my heart. 

Poet Diiryodhana? says, 
What -do you think is the answer? 
How will this agony.be c^^ed? 
By what medicine? f 
Friend, to- comfort my heart 
I cannot do anything at all. 
To comfort iny h^art . ' 



12 

Wl^at s"he said to her friends: 

Friends, the cuckoos ar^^.-fialling; ^ 
Spring is here. /'"^ 
In such>a time my ^^.J^ve 
St^ys in a foreti^n land.^ 
^ Tell me, how'will I sustain my life?*^ 

Witti new trees, creepers, and flowers 
The Jorest ds adorned; ^ 
Bfea in hundreds tojflowe^rs 
Run in drunkenness. 
I Toil me, how will I ,sustain 





Where waS\it,'who brought it 
This high-tl^ed' fire? 
Stronger th*an 'this 
Is the bufning poison inside. 
Tell' me, how will I sustain my life? 

The hope^^of poet Rama's heart 
Died ^n the heart itself. 
Will he ever see 
His feet^ X 
Tell me, how will I sustain, my life? 

13 

What h"er fH^^^s said, to him: 

vRailia'^L..^e3rt rs considerate. 
But the Crook's wkye are deceitful. 
Entering her hethrt helnciQke it. 
Crookedness is fairi&only wilrh^ croojc, 
Simplicity with the simple mitjded. 
So has it been said ia- the Veda. 
What; kind of love is this ^ ' 

Towards one's belo^^d? ^ 
Why^re you treacherot^ toward RadhS, 
Not fulfilling even half of her desire? 
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Lthout food and water 

How long can she live? 

0 utter dishonest one, listen, 

You burned her putting 

The fuel of passion in her. 

The result: she cannot live. 
♦ 

P friend, there's no sfiame 
In your shameless face. 
Fie on you, ve die of shame 
Because of you. 



Whe^ you made love to her; 
You gave the moon in her hands. . 
You made ^ her up with your own hands • 
Now without seeing you 
A heavy burden has fallen i^tf her. 
We doubt if she can see> 




fTtnessing this are the lotus and the sun; 
WKerPthe water reipains only knee-deep 
And* dries' ^pl the love between them disappears. 
ihfir£;<iTf^r ^o^f^^ you let > grow, 
ion let it buni>wi^ .e<%ual sorrow,'^ 
"^Making it like' the^^^hered lotus. 




Poet "Bauriftga says. 
How lan^vswould 'one live? ^ 
O^friend, t^luB lotji-s-e^ed/ 
'Radha keeps waiting "forever. 



ERIC 
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> What she said to her friends: 

Wheii it was morning. 

All cowherd girls were ready: 

"To .sell curd, ' 

L^t's go to^qney Town 

To sell curd>\^ 

"One, to sell cui'd,* v * 
The other, to see Hari\ ^ 
vin selling curd, ^ ^ ' 

We'll have double' prof it, 
' In selling ctrrd^ ' ^ 
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"Looking at his moonlike face 
We'll forget -all our 'sorrows, 
Selling curd, 

What joy will we have in our hearts, 
i^l^iiing cutdl 

Poet 

How. long gaftsow^ 
Selling curd. 
We'll sing the glo 
While selling curd. 




fhat the outsider saidf' 

, How many floxfers are woven together 
^o beautiful t,o* see," 
DecJor^tion over decoration. 
To -the templevin Xhe jgrove 
- He is going sloVflLy 
To see Radha., . 
Disguised as a flo^^v girl 
• He is going to the tryst.* 
Calling, "Garlands-^fo;^ salgJ 





ERIC 



"Come, come, come, co3ie,"^lower girl. 
Calls Radha repeatedly, 
eating him clo^ to her she says, 
eautiful girr like you \v 
I'havQ^never, seen^ • ; ' 

'c^nnateyen ^blink/* ^ 
In disguise' of a'* f lo^^r^iri 
He is going^to the tryst 
Calling, "Garlands for sale.'" ^ 

/'By -your ?igns 

^I'^oUld tell *it is yoli; 

Jou > c^me disguised as a girl, 

0 sliSipeless friend I e 

•You haver nQ%hiAg to do with garlands, 

S ays Radha 

With a'li^'tJLe ^ile! • 
In disguise^ of a;^ow.er girl 
He is going t^r-theJtYyat^ 
Calling, "Garlar^s for saTe^ 

They look at one anotlier; 
Both" were happy ' / ^ 

Sinking in the sea of joy.* 
After such a long time, 
^ Says poet Dwdja Ranga, . 
Desire was fulfilled. 

■ . ' ' . 123 
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In disguise of a floVer'girl ' 
He is going to the- tryst ^* 
Calling,' "Gajl and s for sale.'", 



> 
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What she said to Jiim: 

Come,' cowherd, 'come, *• / 
Sit on my *lotus^heart. 
'Suck and' drink The juice, 
Hondy be^e, come I 



V 
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^ Wi^th beautiful creepers anji leaves 

Its flowers are fragrant. 
' Drink th^ juice and fi-11 your heart. 

Honey be^, come I . •* 

' y Men are bees, ' 
•Women flowers* _ * • 

^You are aiway^Siuxelcpme. 
Honey bee, come I 

Poet Ram^rsna says, * * 

Let youf ^love be ^^>s'ecret* 
- Dolfi't tell about Ujt tb'atiy9ne. * 
i Honey bee,- COkneT" 
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What the outsider said: . ^ 
^ ' ^ / 

The arms and legs of each * ' 

Are twined with the other; ^ 

Thus their hearts met. 

Bringing fate against face, 

'Eyes looking into eyes, 

The^ speajc- a broken speech* 

Rahu, as it devours *. 
^'The half mcTon, 

So did. Radha swallow / * » 

Half .of Gov^^da. • * • ^ 

* As if it wer^' a.big'pon^ 

Full of honey. 

In the clear ^ater 

Are so many lotuses bloo^iiing* 

Over'^thelit are bees 

Hovering with passion. / ^ 

The Dark One is the oc6an of joy. 
His blue dress steals /the mind; 
There's nothing fo eqAal Iiiin. 
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^ Radha, like a radiant 



Lotus. 



Looks, extrefiuely ch^rMng. 



Both are filled with joy. 

On' the blooming lotus 

Full of honey ^ . 

The be^-king hovels around. ^ n 

The nectar comes out of the lotus; .v 

The bee drinks It 

.Entering ^deep in the pollen. 

The lotus petals became loose; 
.The honey bee dived deeper. 
In and out, again and a^ain — 
Thus the couple met. 

The bee drunk with honey 

Doesn^s want anything else. • 
' His heart became enticed with hor^y. 

Finally with joy 

The lotus became overwhelmed. 

"Think of. that.'" says ^poel Ga' 
^The bee-king enticed with^oney. 

Remain^ arreks'tedj • * * ^"^-^ 

Inside the Ic^tus, -the wanderer?-.: 

Remained arrested.. 




deviation from--^ 



N0TES 




fundamental He denied the exister 
pf his dominance over the creationj 
mar^ is ^Khe highest trurU* Simil£ 
not illusory, \s .the current thinkers bel: 



losophical 'thinking was 
, therefore,, the question ' 
ing marv, ddd not* arise. ToA"hlm, 
ared the world-' tb^ be real and 
d. Finally fle redefined the ' 



notioti of rebirth; m*an does not have to wait tintil* his physical death to 
bg reborn, for he is rebo,m every split second. N^aturally thJLs was too much 
of 'ar's^ck to bear*fbr>the Bnahmanic thinkers of the day and,'Nhen^, the 
Tobvement'* to saue God, 'heaven-, and the life herafter. ' ' \ ^ 



2. Though 4^he seeds of the movement were sown through the Sanskrit lan- 
guage (SankaracabyaV'^Ramanujacarya, Jayadeva and*;pthe±s all wrote in 
Sanskrit)', it becaiiie popula-r only aftail^t ^opted regional languages as ■ 
its vehijcles. The alvooi? saints wrote inVTamiJ. , Vidyapati in Maithil-i, 
Candidasa^in Bengali, Kabirdasa in BhojpJri^ Tul'asidasa in Avadhi, Suradasa 
atid Mirabai*ln,Bta3>bfcasa, Namadeva^^dyrukarama in Ma«:athi and so on. 

3. ^ As far a^ monotheism is concerned there is no conflict between Brah- 
mknlsm and Islam, but whereas Brah'manism\accepts idol worship as a form of 
approaching God, Islam does not. Also, Brahmanic order is open-ended rei' 
garding the number o£ tnessengers of God. In Islam, Mohfiiimnad is the last 
messenger. The Sufi order of Islam, however, is much closer^ to Brahmanism, 
particularly to the Vedantic school of thinking. For later thinkers like 
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this provided a common .ground for some fusion of these ways. 

/ 4. Li^pular belief even Christ, Mohammad, and Gandhi are recognized as 
avat^aa^^in carnations). , - /. 

5. In retelling the stories', of course, the later poet-singers have used 
their poetic feedom to reinterpret some of ^the events narrated in both 
these volumes. These alterations were in accordance with the needs of 
the/time. The character of Rama, for instance, is/ raised- from hum§n • 
(oF Valimiki.'s Ramayana) to super-hupaan in all the later EamayanctB (e.g., 
that of Kamban, Tulasi^asa and Kirtivasa) . The human weaknesses 'of R^ma, 
e.g., his ki.llings of "Bali and Jambuka against the rules of war and his 
social conduct; have been resolved in siich a way that the reader would not 
doubt the moral character of Rama. ' Such alterations are even more prominent 
in the Krsna legend mentioned in the Bhagavata purdna. The whole character 
of Radha is^ a new creation; she does not even exist* explicitly in the 
Purana. * / 

6. The id^^f . the Lord as Lover is not totally absent in Christianity. . 
Saint John of the. Cross and other Christian mystics approached God in this i 
way, butj the literature dealing with i/^is still very smal,l. ' ^ 

7. The notion ojf God a^ mother is a' later one.^ilfgrew in the eastern part 
of the .country ind gained significance in'th^^-^ds of saint Rama-krishna 
Par^mhansa of Bengal. 

*8. This love for the forbidden ' fruit is depicted elsewhere in the world 
Xiterature (e.g., in 'Urdu 'and Persi^i' literatute)., but its philosophi^ 
rationalization is a unique feature of bhakti literature. 

ft.' The klrtana stylVof singing and dancing is the- ideal mode of^presl 
tion of these ^songs. Introduction, separation,^ andTeunion of the lover 
(God) and l^eloved (individual soul) are acted- out through the presentation of 
songs in that sequence. * 

10. The. function of the signature -of the'poet is basicallytd inform the ^ 
. reader about the. authoi^ship of. the song, but at times the poel: -seems to parti 
cipate in or observe and comment on the events dealt with in the song.V 
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THE MUNDANE AND PROSAIC IN 
BENGALI FOLK SONGS 



An I analysis 
of themes 



Since the time of Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941), the folk music 
of Bengal has been increasingly identified with the mystical songs of the 
■Bauls and the ethereal, plaintive strains' of their one-stringed instrument, 
the ektara. The songs are said to re|lect\the Bengali soul and collections 
often focus on their spiritual and esotexic nature. A unique combination 
of mysticism and naturalistic imagery associated with these songs has con- 
tributed to Bengal's distinctive cjharm, but it has also tended tfo over- 
shadow a wide variety of other folk songs, not least of all the ifcre 
prosaic Baul songs. We tencj., therefore, to gain an exaggerated notion 
of the divine, 'esoteric, and emotional nature of Bengali ^devotional folk 
songs. My concern in this paper is with the way a traditional folk song ^ 
idiom continues to appeal to broad sectors of the population through time. 
In this context Baul songs are but one example to be considered. 

. The -question of the relationship between a culture and its folk songs 
^ has- been an important one in both the huaanistic and social science tra- 
dition^. In search gf explanations, the humanist is frequently drawn to 
the spiritual and the anthropologist to the mundane, but the traditions 
"of both tend to focus on the unifying basis*, and cohesive function of folk 
songs. For the humanist, devotional songs may reflect the spirit of -the 
f)eopler,,^hile the anthropologist sees them as mirrors of values 'and atti- 
^tudes, justifying institutions ' to those who participate in' them. Folk songs 
are part of a larger body of folklore that is said to express and validate 
cultural mores. "Folklore reveals," s»ys Bascom, "the affective elements 
of culture, such as attitudes, v^es, cultural goals, and moreover ma/ 
varbalize these in a form which needs only to be translated and quoted as 
evidence of a cohserisus of opinion" (1954:337). Concern \in both traditions, 
therefore^ has been with the purity and accuracy of the songs, wich them 
as expressions of an idgal-type. This expression of a unifying" principle, 
then, whether it be one of spirit or of attitudes and values, provides an 
explanation for their timeless appeal. Nevertheless, I wdll-^ suggest that 
the vitality of at least some Bengali devotional folk soWgl^stems more from 
their ability to accommodate changing circumstances, vaVyifg modes of ex- 
pression and a variety of ""interpretations than from any underlying unitW of 
soul or purpose. It fWn th.^. mundane songs that this ia'Jost apparen?^. 

^ ■ Let me begin withlHrief qxamiqatto* of how tjje^^plia sis, onsuir- 
ituality in Baul songs came to ove;rsha^ow the more pfosaio^n bIuI 2ra 
other folk aongs that pervade Bengali fife. 
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Under the influence of Rabindranath Tagore in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, the image of the Bauls underwent an important 
transformation. Until that time they were known as eccentrics and social 
outcasts, for their heterodox religious doctriines, for their extreme indi-V 
vidualism, and for their defiance of established conventions — especially 
those of caste and class. The term haul itself means "mad" (Dasgupta 1962': 
183-185)* These same characteristics, however, came to be the ideals for 
the succeeding^generation of Bengalis. 'Joday, the sound of haul 8ii^j the 
unmistakable Haul melody, or the sight of the distinctively dressed wander- 
ing minstrel, who travels from village to village singing devotional^ songs, 
is one that strikes a strong responsive chord in Bengal's population. 



The massive social and intellectual upheavals of the eatly twentieth 
century initiated a reappraisal and recreation of Bengal's past and pt€isent. 
Tagore, himself a staunch individualist and social critia, found the doc- 
trines of this sect of religious mendicants a reflection of both his own and 
his generation's longing for freedom from the constraints of a restrictive 
social. and cultural order. The role that the Bauls played in formulating 
Tagore 's own thought and their influence on his poetic works has been well 
documented (Dimock 1969: 33-55). Indeed, Tagore is credited as the 
"discoverer" of Baul songs^ and his roots are said to lie in the long line 
of Indian poet saints (Dimock 1969: 34). That his image of the Baul was^, 
an idealized one bas also been recognized (Dimock 1969: 39). Ironically, 
in contrast to a formerly heretical image, the Baul, evoked through and 
with Tagore, persists as a potent symbol of Bengali unity; and commonality 
of spirit. ^ f ^ * 

Idealization ofA^he Baul and a concem with purity has resultecTTLn an 
attempt to*collect and compile songs that manifest the "truel' or "essential" 
Baul s-pirit.^ Those expressing ardent spirituality ^d passionate concem 
-with the ultimates of human existence have consequently been emphasized at 
th6 ^pense of the mundane and prosaicT 

A similar processs o*f selection takes place with devotional folk songs 
in/general. Although, sung in a devotional context, many of these songs are 
fy from religious or sacred in content. Itinerant beggars wandering from 
5e to house, singing and begging in the name of God, as well as village - 
id town folk singing fbr periodic puja^ provide a common backdrop to daily 
'^activities. The songs are frequently vignettes of day-to-day life, filled 
with humor, satire,, and mimicry that aC tract a mixed and appreciative 
audience. The songs reveal diversity in content, perspective and opinion. 
Given the social and economic conditions of the day, they often point to 
the incongruity and even the absurdity of cultural values. Far from being 
a reflection of apparently unanimous cultural ideals, they bring into re- 
lief tensions within the existing social system. 

• . ' . II . ^ • 

following Aiscus§^on I examine^ two groups of songs. The first, 
those sung in praise of a loca£"*3eit:y d«moastxat^9,,the variation . 

in subject matter put to song on an occasion that briflgs people together^ * 
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■for the express purpose of worship, . The second group, taken from the 
repar^tory of a mendicant beggar and religious -de3^o^e, are Baul songs. 
Examination oL^th content and form in the^e-songs may suggest some of 
the reasons/for tl^eir popularity and persistence over time, 

Bhadu pwjaj _which takes place during the monsoon season in the Ben- 
gali month of Bhadro, is confined to the districts of Birbhum, Burdwan and 
Bankura, and is performed by young unmairried-^irls , Bhadu is worshipped 
primarily by girls of the cultivator class. Since their .marriages ^gl^^r- 
ally take place in the mid-teens, the girls who participate tend to be ) 
below the age of fifteen or sixteen, A clay image of the deity, Bhadu/ is 
bought by a family; the daughters offer it food* and flowers and sing / 
through the -entire night. According to legend, several generatioi^^o 
Bhadu, the daughter of the Raja of Kashipur, died on the -eve of Ifl^ 



mar- 



riage. The Raja proclaimed that all girls in the kingdom should worship 
Bhadu on that one night each year,-^ 

Songs are generally passed down ,f rom*mother to daughter. In additioji 
each year songs are written and published anew, incorporating commentary ^ 
on the latest local events, and social and political developments,^ Som6 
deal specifically with the worship of Bhadu, such as the following: 

Bhadu puja will be performed. 

Oh ladies, when you come bring Ganges wat^r. 

Place a coconut on the pot filled with Ganges water, ^ 
' drum to your heart's content, 

Puja will be perfdrmed,% 
Serve her as dainty dishes as you please. 
^ We shall order all sorts of musical instruments. 
Paired drums will be beaten. 

The children will dance all night and ^ ^ 
Bhadu will 'buy sweets from the sweet shop, 
(B^ndopadhyay 1972a:3) 

But Bhadu' s marriage is ^the most common theme. Reference's to present- 
day wedding practices and the use of English phrases suggest 'that she is a 
rap^dern young lady, 

Bhadu' s Wedding 

L it" 
Today^is Bhadu 's wedding day, . * 

Mother and daughter come early I 
You will accompany the bride or the bridegroom. 
You will dine^^ and spen* the night happily ^ , 

chewing betel. 
The fish curry, the sweets and pulao have 

been made, - ^ 

From clarified butter whic?i was bought 

St people suffer if I cook them in vegetable 
oil, 

• • T": 
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The guests praise the khlrkadam of Savarkar* 
' Happily we will serve snacks according, to custom. 

The bridegroom will come in a "Fiat" car.^ * 
^Aid the groom's party will oome ip a "jeep," 

The band is^from Asansole. 

Dp ^go and bring the loudspeaker. 
, ^ (Ibid.: 4) . , 



B^iadu's Bridal Chamber" ^ 

' After the wedding ceremony 

The friends of Bhadu will gather at her ^ 

bridal chamber. . 
Bhadu is an educated lady, 
She is "op to date in culture." ^ 
She passe'd her "B.A." examinations with "honors." 
She is also a good singer, 
Entertaining her guests, with her songs. 
.She is beautiful and has a sweet voice. 
Honey seems to drip from her voice. V . . ' 

You should all gather at the bridal chamber. 
The new bridegroom does not know how* to sing, g 
And therefore he says that gentlemen do not sing. 
(Ibid: 5) - * ' ' ^ 

* • ' 

Phut Sa^pa ^ 

4 

t 

Phut sayya will take place. 

Bhadu will 'be put to shaffie by the tojuch of flowers, ^. . • 

Garlands will be made out of flowers. ^ ' ^ . . ^ 

The bed will be decorated with fiow<yrs. * , 

'People'will be pleased seeing the well-matched ' U» 

bride and bridegroom. ' 1 

Don*t figure how much has been jspent on the furniture / 
Be cause- money must be spent extravagantly. 
, If you think of it you will just be upsets 

(Bandopadhygj^ 1972b: 5) ^ V 

Current political events also provide an important source of subject 
matter. This song deals with tfie recent struggle of Bangla Desh for inde- 
pendence . ' ^ 

^mgli(i Desk y \ 

' ' • y. — » 

Tighten your bel't's. - ' , i ^ 

All of us will go to Bangla .Desh. 

Brother Muijibur is fighting for independence. 

He will die or live with- honor. 

He has taken a vow to kill the enemy * 

By dint of his life. 

Democracy Us his principle. ^ ^ . ~ 

And that Yaliya will leave and retur^^P his . ^ 

.*/7-^ jjwn country. -^'L ' 
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The sounds of the guns and cannons can be 

heard throughout the night anxi day. 
They are killing people mercilessly with 

"tanks" anxi- "machine guns." 
in the end vhaywill be the fate* of the West 

Pa^isran zorces. 
The gueirrillas of Brother Muj ibur pay them 

back in their own way. 
We await the final judgement of God towards 

Ba^ngla Desh. 

May Mujib live forever with the blessings of 

Iswar' and Allah. - « 

( Ibid ": 6) 

The situation^in Bangla Desh is compared to 'the epic past: 

The Pakistan War 

The war did not stop: 
People in Pakistan* panicked. 

Thousands of brothers and sisters were killed. 
The sound of the cannons can always be heard. 
There is an exodus of people to Qur country. 
People leave behind their happy households. 
People are dying from "bomb" and "cannon." 
Our hearts ache to see such horrors. 
It reminds us of the Pandavas in the Mahabharata 
Narayan says we must ^et to the root of the evil 
(Bandopadhyay 1972b: 5) (Ibid. 5) 
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Topical problems such" as the epidemic of conjunctivitis that raged 
in Bengal for about two months during 1972 served as a theme during that 
time. The epidemic was popularly said to be caused by weeping for the,^ 
refugees from Bangla Desh and wa^ appi:Qpriately called "Jay BaAla," on*^ 
"Long live ^Bengal. " , * . - 

♦ / 

' . Jay Bahla * . ' . , ^ ' 

Well, Karuna, ^ v . 

See, everybody's eyes are red, ' 

Everybody has caught the disease "Jay Banla." ^ 
If you get^it, you vill not be cured for three 

days. ^ 

"Penicillin" and "capsules" are useless,* 
Just wash your* eyes with salt water. 
If you shed tears they will bum less. 
But the redness will not go away. 
Not only pickpockets, but everybody is using 
sun glasses. ^ - * / 

Once you get^by "Jay^Banla, you have to 'talc6 it, 
Even if you say "Baba"^^ ^it won't go aw^ 
You shouldn't st^re atx^anything. 
When you wake up in tttieVo^^i^^g y^P^ ^iH find - 
your eyes stuck >plo|led. 
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No one knows the origin of the disease 
That only ^affects the eyes^ 

Why don't you attack big ^Ta^Vtrong/fTeople instead? 
(Bandopadhyay 1972a: 7) 





Folk songs address a wide i/ariety of topics, but it is not the subject 
matter alone that explains th^r popular appeal* Several devices are used 
in Bengal to achieve maximum flexibility ^in presenting a case. and evoIcigg_^ 
a wide range of response from the audience; Humor and satire are, of ^Burse 
common. Tension-ridden '^issues, when made the subject of mirth, appear less 
formidabla and, suddenly capable of solution. What appears humorous to*one 
section -of ^ the population, however, may be 9onsidered a serious rendering 

ftuation to another. For ex^ample ,^^^-th:er][rse of English and upper- 
class phrases in the mouth, of an illiterate cultivator striving to be 
"modern^* is a source of amusement to the factoiry worker or businessman, 
but an a.ccuratjB-humorless rendering for the cult'ivator. Where the popula- 
tion is* heterogeneous in class and caste affiliation, songs may be variously 
interpreted by different peof>le. 

Objectif ibation of the subject matter may be highlighted by th^ 
hhcoyita^ or signature line_. The bhc^^ta is a commonly oased formula in 
Vaisrtava lyrics on which Baul songs are patterned, and today is/xommon in 
&ther genres of folic song as well.-*^^ In these last few lines the song 
writer may simply identify himself or he may take the opportunity to step 
backf from, the scene he has Just described and comment upon/d^t. As a com- 
mentator, he may thereby place tl}e situation in an entirely new perspective, 
or he may sympathize with and reiterate the plight of one of the characters 
involved. In either case, the outside point of view provides the listener 
with a new frame of reference. In the^'next section the songs are of parti- 
cular interest since they are sung in the traditional haul .8ux*^ or melody, 
but are not necessarily sung by a*Baul. 

Nilkanta Das is one such devotee, a wandering minstrel of the Boisnob 
sect who lives with his mother in Bankura District. Carrying only a small 
bundle of clothes and his khanJanZ^ small bell-metal cjaabals, for musical 
accompaniment, he trav*els from village to village and house to house with 
a repertory of Baul songs, kZrtan^'^^ and film songs. Once a year he comes 
to Rajmath, where he is given shelter for two nights at the house of a 
6 rahman 'family. The town of Rajmath is located on the edge of a major 
urban-industrial center in We^t Bengal and many of the inhabitants, only 
^^rec^n^Ly absorbed into the labor/lorce of local industries, continue to 
fcultivate land in the surround^ing villages. Some families derive their 
subsistence itom cultivation^^d faj:tory work, while others^ depend entirely 
on jobs as workers, clerks, and businessmen. The young peoplfe strive to 
find jobs in industry ' that will bring them a regular income and enable them 
to buy the latest prestige items; a radio, a watch, a bicycle, etc. They 
look on cultivation as . unrewarding and somewhat demeaning, 'while their 
elders frequently scorn the new f-ashions and notions, that urban Industrial 
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life has introduceifr— THe n^ia&K, or Westernized gentleman who exhibits 
an air of urbane ease ^vfleisure, disdainfirfr of physical labor, is parti- 
- cularly subject to sajjirrical' treatment^^,,.^is from Nilkanta. Das in the 
town of Rajmath th^^^ songs of,.Setlfion IV were collected. 

Ihe^^ptSpulXtion of Rajmath, only fifteen years ago rural and agricul- 
tu^arl," is noj/ subject to the pressures of inflation and spiraling material 
-^^and sociaj/aspirations. The songs that follow express the difficulties in- 
herent ifl attempting to abide by traditional .cultural .ideals ip a rapidly 
'Changing world. Through satire, the incongruous nature of evolving social 
P^^^^s and the apparent absurdity of particular cultural values are high- 

/ (he of the greatest burdens faced by -the population , is the ever in- 
/ creasing cost o'f marrying off a daughter. Where once bride price prevailed, 
dowry has become a widespread custom. The following song expresses the dis- 
may felt by a father at the prospect of finding a suitable brid6-groom for 
his daughter. He laments the materialism displayed by a boy'-^ family und^f 
^ the guise of modesty and complains that even when the boy is uneducated, 

they demand expensive items — a Xadio, a bicycle, and diamond ring ~ the 
, Status symbols of modern youth. The prospective motlierTin-rav who- can 
never be* satisfied and the worried mother who thinks only of her daughter's 
marriage are made objects of humor.' » * ^ 

I cannot bear the responsibility 
Of marrying off my^ughter, 
Worrying, I Sfc una'ble to^si^epi 
I have lost all/app^§,t±£e\ 
I wander from gia€e to place , 
In search of-^a groom for my daughter. ' 
Like a beggar I go from door to door. 
Pulling the ghomta [end of sari] this way and that. 
The boy's mother is very grave. ^ - 

If a thousand rupees are not forthcoming, she sulks. 
In any case, she never stops grumbling. 
"My son is a high school graduate. 
If you don't give him a 'radio,* 
When tjie father of the boy sees his son's 

future mother-in-law. 
He forgets all [reason]. ^ 
He demands thirty tolas of gold, buttons and 

a watch. 

And "all the necessary householji goods must hi 

weighty. % 
If the phul-ia^^a gifts are not good enouc 
There will be no wedding. * 
Even a boy who has never gone to schoc 
Will not agree to marry 
Unless he is given a 'Hunter eye] 
If tnere is* noi^iiamond ring. 
There will be no wedding. 
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Thinking of this, Gousai Harapad^ says , 
1 have been relieved of one daughWv;" I don't 
want any mo-re. 

Then, too, I can no longer ei^ffure the constant - ,/ 

chatter of my daughter's mother ' , ^ 
Who makes me night-blind during the day. 

^ In the next song a man TDemoans the change his life has undergone fi^fice 
marriage. He has fallen- prey to the whims of his wife, who not only de- 
mah<is the latest: i^^ioriable items, bat leaves him to care for the child 
while she entertains herself in the city. Unemployed, he wonders how he 
will feed his growing family. The song writer puts him in hifs place'when 
he comments that these miseries are nothing compared. to what is to come 
after a few more years of marriage. 

Since marriage I have turned into a bullock. k 
I travelled far and netv before my we'dding. 
And I wore expensive clothes. 
^ Since marriage, brother, I hav^l^become a ' 'fuse.' ''"^ ^ 
Laughingly my wife says,^ ^ 
"I will go to the 'cinema hall;' 
Please buy a ticket and baby sit for me." 
My wife wants a hakaba sari,* ^ a 
A vanity bag for her left hand /and a wrist 

' watch for, tjhe right. " 
Furthermore, brotlier, she wants eyeglasses. 
' ./ Wha^a bother.'' ' — , 

( Firsts I was one, then we became two,* ^ 
And in the course of the year we added one more* 
I have no job, brother ^ how will I feed the 

children? ' - 

Thinking of this, Gaujrangadas says to me, 
-Why should you worry so soon aifter marriage? 
You will bnly realize the^ true ,fun-of marriage ^ P 
after a while.. ' 

This soAg does not reflect a generally acceptetf attitude to\^rd either ^ 
marriage or wives. Indeed, no single position is consistently satirized 
or sympathized with. Instead we. find "that the song writer takes a variety 
of , social roles and ppinions. 

In the next song, a man tells his wife that when he gets a job in the 
.factory, the;^r problems will be solved^ and- they will live a life of ease 
and plenty.^ Concern for her well-being is, expressed in his promises to 
her.' Whereas the song would be consid&red satirical fr^)m*the point of view 
of those whtf have tasted the fruits of factory work, we can als^ see how, 
for the landless cultivator -who no^ longer findfl*^land to ^cultivat;^, it might 
be Understood as an expressipi) of his own ^atepir'atiohs * 
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^Oh wife, please loade some tea. 
Oh my de^r wffe, * 



job'. 



^ore cultivation*; I will take a 
is norTttl^^it;^^^ « ^ 

feet^fecpme *^ore in the water 




TheVe 
Farming 

In monsoon one's 

and mud. ^ r 
A job "is 'a lot of fun. 

I >^ill walk around in a 'suit' and shoes. 
I will get 'permanent' work in fihe .'steel' plant; 
I will get five hundred rupees salary; why ^ 

^ — 'should I worry. ^ ^"^T^. ' 

fwpn't iceep'you in this .dilapidated hSua^, 
i will take you to ^ new **'qu£^rter. ' 
Please, wife, go and bring* a half kilo* of ^ 

.wheat from the store 
And quickly make three or four parathas* 
Serve me two of them with tea and put the 

rest in niy/ tiffin carrier.' 
There will be no more husking paddy or ftying 

rice. ^ . r ^ 

Wife, you will only have to get jiip early and ,cook, 
And after 'ten in the morning, / • ' , 
You^can sleep all day long. ^ """S^ 

Aftei: getting my salary, I will buy you a 'aylx^^^*^ 



^Oh wifftl dpn^t look unhappy. 
I will^have a neckladd mad^ fdisj you wheli- I get 
*'^wja 'bonus. ' / ' \^ 
, At four o'clock in the afternoon Ve will take 
a walk ^br^^ the market. 
We vfwo will take a ricksaw. ' 
We will go to tjie 'cinema' or*theat7er aucid buy 
'interclass^ [second class] tickets. . 



' . . ^ ipo much display of doting af fectsion makes the yc^ng -husband 'an objec*t 
of. ridicule and laughter Ih* the next so)ig. . Where %he tikm\vjiie mo — ^^^^-^ *' 

\ her father-in-liw's home., t^*?roubl6s6m^ relatiTDnshi^) bi^tweeA'th 

mQ>ttter,r>3xja| hU;^ wife..is proverhJLil.'^ Here^ thS "writer pokes fun at «ry<3«uric 
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hys^nd wlj(^;^blUnded with love for his^wife, forgets^'ill duty-to 
mothet,, thre^ening* her if she fail§^ to treat his wife wi£'h proper care., 

^ "Oh mother, don't abuse my wife. 

•If you abuse her, I won't stand for it. 
She comes from another family^^ 
* And' I marrier her^ 

^ If she goes without food, 
. Then I won;* give you any either. 

. ^ Don't give my wife any cooking to do; ^ * * 

You do it yourself.* 

Otherwise the heat of th^ fire will kill her 
And I'll not get back again. 
Don't let my wife break up the coal; 
She'll be covered with dirt and coal dust. 
If you make lif e^^painful for her, th^ I'll 
* { make ^^fe^^o' for you too. 

^ ■ ■ 137 ^ 
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If my wife falls asleep, 
Then, fan her gently, 
And massage her body. 
Or I'll make life djLfficult for 'you. 
My wife i^ a mere child; • 
I tir^ to keep h^r happy* 
Seeing her so, soothes me. 
Don't give her any trouble* . * 



/ In y§t another song, the song writer gives the mother's point of view. 
/ The writer's closing comment seems to imply thaf there is no en^ to com- 
plaining. ' It may al^o, Jibwever, be directed agSinst modem young, girls 
who se^m to have lost all moral sense, ,who are .disrespectful to traditional 
customs of worship and' their elders, in -particular their in-laws. 

For what do I have a ^on and a daughter-in-lS{^ 
If I h*ave -to cry f,or my food? . ' ^ 

^ M9ther's hair is drying up,* 1^ 

^^y/ X »But ^ihere ±§ a bottle of perfumed hair oil for 

a' r ' wife. ' ; 15. . 

\ - - Peqpll-'will say. Mother is going crazy. ^ ^ ' ^ / 

\ * Ten months ^d tea days of pregnancy, 
^ , \ - The^ ^ rai^d y6u with difficulty. . , \ /' 

How much^J sp^t on your wecffiing, ' * - 

; But the flaughter- in-law came oiUy to eat ^ \' , • *- ^ . 

And like- a queen sh« rules th'e house. 

Gopal s^s, ^^ear mother, don*^t criticize her. , ^ ' 

If you do you'll learn your lessoft." * » ^ , ^ : ^ 

In this^age'of kati^ there is no right or wrong ^ ' ^ , 
, /and no respec;t^for eiders. ^ . » 

wife too is disrespectful, and refuses ^ 
^ «^ . ' .to worship salgtam' |'the 'Household deity^ • * ' 

• / ^ Mahadev] . . ' ♦ . * ^ ,^ * ^ ' ' ' - ' > , ' 

, though her parents-in-law are invaluable gems, *' ' ! • 

' She can't stand, to setf'eyes on * them. , ^ ' 

< ^ What- ilL^luck* that ,.1 shquld*havevSufch a - ^ • . 

•r virtueless daughter-in-law. 
What boon did I ask* fMm god? • • * * 

/ Nilkanta says, I am dying, and I will live' no 
longer. * ' • 

I " • 

The potentiality of the bhan^ta^ then, is most fully realized when 
the song writer is slightly ambiguous in his commentary. Rather than giving 
•^a straightforward moral interpretation, he may be merely suggestive; that is, 
his sardonic^ and humorous tone may be interpreted*. in one of several ways. 
The listener, identifying with the poet, is made to feel as if he himself 
has stepped outside the situation and faces it^ in an objective ma^nep. This ^ 
tjradition of self-reflection, subtly combining' a s^nse for both^ the h^ior > 
and the tragedy of the human condition, occui^s -throughout Bengali folklore. 
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While in some songs ^ particular position Is assumed dn tlfe.body of 
the song, in^others th^ writer remains aloof from the sub.j ect? matter under 
consideration. In the song that follows it is* clear that* the* writer de- 
plores the topsy-turvy woorld that the desire for tapney. has^-^eated. 
KullnSj ritually the purest of the BralynaHs, can, if they ar|"- wealthy , ^ 
get away with performing their rituals im|)§,rf ectly ; .They. can eveAwo^- 
ship Coitanya, the fifteent^i century Vaisnavite^•saint Vho preaches an ascetic 
^ecstatic devotionalism as opposed to ordhodox Brahmanism. ^ Muchis, the, Un-^ 
^touchable caste of cobblers, can tven live well* At the same time; the* 
i5?riter notes that those who are not sufficiently*, greedy |to amass monetary 
weaa:irh-^re loiserable. This, he laments-, is the state of affairs; butf lie . 
withdraws from- judging the individuals' Irivqlved. It is possible, therq- 
fore, for people in ^?ry .different positions*^ in Che society to {[.ist^n, to 
enjoy and to identify with t-he subject, eacK with his own interpretation. 
V • : • ^. ^ . 

If .you havertio taoney, * 
No one will res pep t you,.^ - ' • . ' . 

* Those who have -acquired money at hotae, \ ^ * .4 

By means of money-lending. 




Can make their pot bellies groy ever biggfer; 
^. ' oncrely with fried pe^ipers. 
They have- np need for tailk. ^ . . . 1 ■ 

Many kuiln Brahman&, by ^ee^Jst rengijh of ifioney, ^ * 
* '^^ Following imperfect titualb, ^ * *\ * ^ ' 3' ^ 

• . *' Worsh-ip sbaveji^eaded Co'itJanya. , ' - * 

\ Even a Muchi^fi^' he has money, ^ | ' * 

ft ' " 'Lives m^rrilyv>^* * . * . ' 

^ HoW devoted a woman is 

To a husband >who has money. 
[She will say] "Where ^is my 
, It is late in the day, . 

, And I' haven't eaten yet.* ^ 
Call my husband home/*- , ' . ^ 
But what does a wife say 
Whose husband is Vitht)ut mon^y, 
[She will say] "My , life has become hell 
In the hands, of this worthless man . - * - 

My father has married me 
To a person despised even by thfe devil." 

* Thinking of alli this, Gousai -Haripada says. 
Listen, Mr. Money, * 1 ^ . , 
PamScharan [Everyman] cries day and night^-fcr money. 

^ . ^he frequent use of English ^suggeaXs_J:lm the songs mi8^rt'"'coimluk^ 
. cate So a very limited English speaking public. Although many English 
words and phrases have been taken into Bengali, they need not, however, be 
understood literally to convey particular "^connotations. Nor do they only 
reflect increasing use of English^ although they may do that as well. 
Nilkanfa Das sings not only for those Vho qre educated, who know and use 
English, but also for the uneducated, uns-kill^d workers and cultivators 
for whom the English language can evoke very different kinds of imagery. 
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Frequently -the very use of English, the 'language of the more educateTi ! 
higher classes, takes cm iinportaKi*^ rather than the. denotative meanings 
of the words ^ployed. Their usage 'lends an auV^a of- autljenticity to wl)at 
is sung and/or spoken. . »^ ^ 

« 

''^^ ^.'Connotations tend to vary with audience and context. In the 'third y 
song, for example, the Englisl^^ \J{Jrds "suit," "permanent," "nylon," etc. may 
be posit tye ia connotation: the items they de.signate are, for the young 
and newly-married cultivator who strives to get ahead, associated *with a 

"desirable way^ of life. At the same time for the upper classes, thjB culti- 
vator's naive idealism about the ^ase with which -these ^re acquiredl opce 
he'jgets a job, and th^ haphazard English usage which suggests a striving 
to ^ise liia^tatus, would be considered humorous. Jn the next;, song 
English phrases may be associated with a scornful. attitude towards modern^ 
day fashions and behavior which, fronPthe point of view ^f the older male 
generation, ^se em morally corrupt. / ^ * - 

If you try to say what 'ought to be,' ' * . 

Your wives would twist your ear^. 
So say, brother, who will dare say what ^ought 
to be?' * 



rMl tkese Bengali" boys 
•^^Tla 



ave .discarded <i?20t^^^ -and now. vf ear 'trousers.' 
' They show off,,their - * fai^hion; ' 
They tigh&en thfc;L^ Belts; ^ 

They jjalk swinging their hips. * , * ' ' ' " 
ilt,has become fashionable to grow* a beard,' 
Whic;h aftev t^immin^, they 'sh^poo.' ' ' , 

They *suf f ^ from contagious diseases* 
Of which afraid to tell. 

" ' All these unmarried girls * ^ * ' 

Discard saris 'and wear *mini' skirts. ' ' 

, ' ^ They swa^ in fashionable shoes; < ' 

' ^ They have sleeveless *«blouses' made, , 
Their open back exposing their b^are waists. 
Tihe old mother, the young bride and h^r mother- 
* in-law all behavev alike. 
^ They wear embroidered petticoats, 

' Aad attach 'lace' to them. 
After having eateq,. 
These people, 'chewing betel. 

Go tfb the movies* , . , * ^ 

* 

Thinking about this, Pumando says, ' ^ 

How much more will I see in this age of hxli. 

Girls pv^ on J - ^ 

Pass by, saying, "I am sorry." ^ ' 

• . 

The flexibility of these Baul songs lies then^ not only in their 
frequently topical content, but also in several distinct devices used by 
the spng writer. As mentioned, he may inject humor into situations other- 
wise the focus of conflict in the society. The bha^ita may be used to 
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further objectify and provide a new perspective on the situation. Dif- 
ferent roles and points of view may be given by the authoi; and sometimes 
he equivocates* flfe 'to his own, allowing the audience to read into tie 
songs their own interpretations. * Also, he uses words andlpljrases, some 
^ in English, that carry a largely connotative value for larger sectors of 
the population, rather than a specific denotation. These devices all 
permit maximum latitude in interpretations^ and make it possible for , 
individuals in diverse roles an^i walks of life to derive enjoyment and 
meaning from -the songs % 

> ' ' IV ^ . f 

As a result of popularity gained through the work of Rabindranath 
Tagore, the mystical and esoteric songs of the Bauls have received con- 
siderable attention. The critical and unorthodox views of Tagore, at a 
time of resistance to conservative Hinduism and British rule, found in 
the Bauls an i4eal indigenous tradit;ion. to serve as a national -symbol for 
the succeeding generation of Bengalis. The Baul, enshrined in a meta- 
physical doctrine espousing individualism, defiance of social norms, and 
lofty egalitarian and spiritual ideals, came to stand for the soul of 
Bengal. Subsequen.t attempts to search for and compile "true" b5u1 songs 
led^olklorists to overlook the more mundane and prosaic songs. This is 
true of other devotional folb songs as well. ,For those in the humanistic 
tradition, the songs* reflect'ion of the spirit of the people explains their 
widespread appeal, whereas for those in the anthropological tradition, their 
expression of basic cultural values and attitudes does the same. Both the 
Bhadu songs, performed on an^occasion that brings people together specifi- 
cally for worship, and the Baul songs, sung by individual wandering min- 
strels, suggest that it as not necessarily a unifying spirit or attitude 
that enables people of diverse backgrounds to gather together and enjoy the 
songs. Rather, it seems that a flexibility that permits incorporation of 
topical events and maximum latitude in interpretation has been of crucial 
'importance . By looking at the mundane and prosaic.. in devotional folk 
songs, we 'may begin, to understand how traditional .folk, idioms persist 
through time. 
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NOTES 



3;he ^transliteration of Bengali words follows the system proposed by Inden ^ 
and'Dimock (1970) . 

-1. •••I would like to thank Shankar Bhattacharya, Tridib Biswas and Ajoy 
. * .^Guha without whose help these translations would have been impossible, 
as, well as Charles Capwell, George L. Hicks, and Marilyn. Trueblood , 
wtfose many cQmioents and suggestions I found very helpful. I am also 
grateful to the American Institute of Indian Studies that made research 
^during 1970-1972 in West bengal possible. 

2. The Concern with authenticity, reliability and ori^nallty of the songs 
is reflected in a passage from a recent collection compiled by Deben 
Bhattacharya: "The two most' important sources of the texts available 
are collections made'by the Bauls themselves, and a Baul poet who is 
still living today o Unfortunately neither is one hundred percent -re- 
liable. ^The oolteciions written 'doun by^ semi-literate hands^, are 'not 
always recorded faithfully and tjie poet hgis the hdibit' of sleeping his 
aim mark on the songs either deliberately or because ^of 'an occas%pndl 
lapse of memory. It is almost certain that the songs given hire will 
differ from fhe originals. (1969: 11). (The ital'ics are. my own.) 
Although songs about the modem aspects of life and social injustice's 
are not entirely^ ignored, they are given but scant mention as a by- 
product of the Baul penchant for incorporation. 

3. Ashutosh Bhattacharya has written that Bhadu puja is originally a 
non-caste Hindu festivity and that both the legend and clay image are^ 
recent accretions. .According to him, the songs cannot; be considered 
religious since they .inco-rporate subject matter by whim, concerning 
such subjects as household affairs and the hopes of young unmarried 
girls. This too is an example of the concern for origin, purity, and 
ideal-types in the folklorist tradition. 



4. For some folklorists the lore should be maintained only in the oral, 
tradition, so that thesd songs, as published works, mighC not qualify 
as folksongs. Since they are prima;:ily passed arpund by word of mouth, 
* however, I will consider them as a/ich. 

^. Kh^rkadam is a type *Bengali si/eet and .Savarkaf *, the name of a 
sweet shop. # *• < * , . / ' 

6. "Inverted commas" Set off tfte- English usage of a term. 

' ' ' ^ \ , 

7. * *Ba* is l}ere 'a 'pun x>n the Bengali- word bii^-marriage. • 

8. This refers to the night after the w^ddiifg ceremony^'at 'the bi^dde's 
parents' hou^e, when the bride. and groom are to stay awake 'all-night. 
The bride's female relatives tease- the' couple/- espe9ially the-^ groom 
arfd try to make him sing.^ * • • / ^ 

9. Biul Sa^pa refers to thelihird night afteii tfhe^wedding ceremony^, wJien 
the marriage is consummated^. Their bed 'i*s bedecked in flowers. * . 
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10. 'Baha Literally means 'fa€hetr' but is used idiomatically to 
ap^Q&s^ someone. ^ ^im^. 



^ ^^^^^^^^ ^y^^^^ dafS back to the fourteenth-through-seventeenth 
Centuries, when the bhakti movement- spread across northern and 
eastern India. Although the bhanita Imsljeen considered dis- 
tinctive 6f these lyrics and later Baul sqngs*, we find them today 
in Bhadu songs, Shyama songs, and other, devotional songs-. 

12. Klrtan is a form of worship, sung in praise of Radha and Krishna. 
^13. The reference here is to an electrical fuse that blows easily. 

14. People outside the family come as guests to the house and are 
treated with special solicitude. Since a girl is supposed to 'be- 
come part of her husband's family, after marriage, she, of course, 
does not qualify for such treatment. The stereotype has it that 
the new bride is frequently burdened with hard work. Here the 
husband wants to make sure tHat she gets the special care- given 
to guests. 

15. - Uhoiled hair is associated with illness or madness. It is com- 

monly said that the -head spins if 'one fails -to oil it daily. - 



a6. 



k'dhoti is part of the traditional Bengal i.^man's dress, 
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SELE'CXIONS FROM JAUIGAN, THE FOLK EPIC OF MUSLIM BENGAL 



A Brief Overviei) 



In the nineteenth century, Bengal urban centers vere the site of out- 
standing poiltlcal, philosophical, and literary innovations. The. oral 
literature of rural communities was also developing along new lijies. Bardic 
repertories which had been orally transmitted and refined through many cen- 
turies were expanded^ and altered to meet the current taste of mass audiences 
for 'large-scale spectacles: While such better-known performances as hocoigan 
and jatra^ developed around Hindu bardic traditions, jak^igan drew on Muslim 
sources. 'The collection of songs presented^ here in translation" belong to 
this latter genre of bardic recital. 

Bengali recitals of narrative verse are traditionally chanted by a 
chief bard, the mulgayen or boyati^ assisted by a chorus, the dohav^ liter- 
ally "repeaters." Nineteenth-century audience^' numbered ^in the thousands 

^ and bardic sessions extended for several ^ays and nights at a stretch. To 
hold the interest of such audiences several teams ^ would be convened to add 
variety to the program by their individual performances, or would be pitted 

_ against each other in poetic debates. In addition to the standard ballads, ^ 
the repertories were expanded to include a variety of entertainment media: 
dramatizations, dances, and vocal recitals of social and topical songs. 

f The variety of song forms included in a joH program may be traced to 
both pre-Muslim and Muslim sources. Jari^ from the Persian sort, meaning 
(lamentation) originally signified specific songs sung in the Muharram 
festival: elegies and chansons de geste commemorating the battle of Karbala 
and, in the process, the lives of all the prophets, saints, 'and heroes o^ 
Islamic religious history. Bards who assisted the religious leaders in the 
chanting and singing of Muharram literature incorporated Muharram material 
into their standard repertories. Thus a specific bardic reprertory de- * ♦ 
veloped which combined Muharram themes and song forms imported from Perso- 
Arabic origins with local ballads and narrative verse forms of native 
origin. This combined repertory, with its focus on Muharram thetnes and 
its altemat;.ion between various literary media, parallels the tazia 
(religious dramas) which developed at the same time in the Middle East. In 
Bengal the joH repertory produced a Muslim folk counterpart to the great 
Sanskritic epics. In addition, the "manly" character of its themes con- 
trasts with the more romantic and subtle Vaisnav and Baul traditions in 
Bengali folk literature. *^ 

Jari singing is enjoyed by non-Muslims as well as Muslims in the way 
any large festival in Bengal becomes intercommunal . . A few groups find dis-' 
tasteful the historical inaccuracies of Mu^larram stories aej^ they do the 
excesses of Muharram pageantry and penitential rituals from which Qari 
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themes are derived. Orthodox Brahmans, orthodox Sunnis, and generally , . 
all urbanized Bengalis cannot be expected to be interested ^in ';2a^'i pe'r-^ . 
forman'ces* For this reason, jari songs have not received the scholarly 
attention which has been given to other less controversial genres of 
Bengali folk songs. 

Today, with the social changes which have taken place since, the inde- 
pendence of the Indian sub-continent, full-scale performances of jari songs, 
like those of kavijan and jatm^ are disappearing. Now performances are 
limited by the lack of young men willing to undergo the long apprenticeship 
required to master a form of expression which cannot compete with the 
cinema and transistor radio. Nevertheless, today's jari sessions and the 
songs which have been collected from its aging bards attest to the former 
vitality of this repertory. 

The following translations are made of songs vhich were recorded and 
musically transcribed by this writer for a book by Jasimuddin, the "poet- 
laureate" of Bangladesh, on jarigan (1968). This publication contains the 
largest collection of jort songs in print* The examples below are only ■ 
portions, fragments, of longer songs. They were chosen because they illus- 
trate the wide range of themea and song styles which are employed "by a jaH 
singer. Examples of complete songs are to be found in the main body pf 
Jasimuddin 's collection or in sections on jari found in anthologies of 
Bengali folk song. 

There are two categories of song' composition represented in the 
examples below. Two songs ^examples 1 and 4) are in a traditio^ial verse 
structure for narrative themes, the payor couplet, a pair of rhyming lines 
containing fourteen syllables' (not strictly adhered to in folk poetry) with 
a binary subdivision of each line': "the Bengali heroic verse." The other 
^ songs are in a wide variety pf structures of a more complex nature; some 
are in couplet verses which are longer or shorter than payor ^ others hnve 
verses comprising fr'om three to twelve lines. These dhuya songs supplement , 
the payor songs in a jari singer's 'repertory as embellishments and inter- 
ludes to the corpus of narrative payor chants. 

In the payor examples, the textual structure governs the melodic com- 
position and the tune styles are relatively limited and'repetitive. These 
chants articulate most efficiently the textual syllables, phrase groups, 
line units and couplet structure of a lengthy narrational text. The chants 
are capable of being imitated and taken up by the dohar. 

In the dhuya examples, two styles of composition are found; both are 
melodically more elaborate than the payor chants. In one style (exs. 3, 5, 
6, 7, 8) the melodic composition articulates the ^textual elements and is 
conducive to group singing. The other style of dhuya songs (exs. 2, 9, 10, 
11, 12) consists of melodic compositions which develop independently of 
their texts. In these latter compositions the verbal stress patterns aod^ 
syntax" are altered to sij^t the melody. This style is subject to indiyiduah. 
improvisation arid is not easily sung in chorus. .Although the particular 
words and phrases are obscured by the melodic elaborations .in this style, 
the total effect of such songs is arresting and a mood is vividly conveyed. 

14G' 
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Vividly-^ conveyed .^oth kinds of dhuya song-, whether of the group or solo 
variety, are iyriWl songs par excellence, lie., musical, and are integral 
to a jari, recital as arias are to an opera. 

The' poetic and melodic inventiveness found in elaborations of payor 
chants and in dki^ ^ngs themselves are an identifying fe^ature of the ^ 
jari craft. The pccyar^llhuya polarity found in the examples below re- 
flects the heterogeneous quality of modem bardic repertory in which the* 
boyati is free to digress and elaborate a standard chant with new composi- 
tions {dhuya songs) and the dohav not only assist the boyati with refrains 
and repetitions, but contribute a wide variety of dkuya^songs which are com- 
plete in themselves . From the elaborations of a tradit-ional jari recitation 
with its emphasis on narfat:^.ve content has come a more sophisticated genre 
combijiing narrative and lyrical compositions. This genre is mor^ dramatic. 
It strands in relation to traditional recitations as European miracle plays 
do to chansons de geste. 

The excerpts below have been arranged in the following order: an in- 
vocation is followed by a series of narrations in chronological sequence, 
ending with two interlude songs (this is not necessarily the order in which 
an actual jari perfonaan6e evolves). The translations focus on narrational 
content and verse structure. They are^ literal in order to preserve the 
iconography and immediacy of the vignettes. Line and verse units are 
written so as to reproduce the melodic syntax of each song. " All inter- 
jections are transcribed phonetically, e.g.,'i4/ Ave! Aha re! Ore! Go!y etc. 
The dialectal character of jari language is not reproduced nor is the ^ 
rhythmic euphony and structural control of end-rhymes and inner assonances. 
For an accurate conception of jari songs the reader must supply a poetic 
and musical artistry not rendered by these translations. 

1. Bandana (invocation). 

An invocational passage such as this one is often included at the 
beginning or efnd of a jari narration. This bandana^s in two parts. An 
introductory address to the audience advises all in attendance to revere 
Allah and execute His will. This followed by the religio-philosophic 
views of the singer ^ the frailty of earthly happiness and the imminence 
of the Last Day. The mood is lyrically melancholy and complements the 
more positive moods of the jari narratives thejnselves. 

, The introductory portion of this passa^ is in a recitative style. 
Although there are three)^ lines defined by their end-rhyme, they alKk ' 
ametrical, resembling pr^ose, and the melody expresses this style I^PPhe 
main part of the bandana is organized in payar couplets with four couplets 
(eight lines) completing one melodic period or stanza. The mel6dy expresses 
a good example of a standard payar thant. 
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A hai! A re! Say the name of Allah. 
. Ei jo! Aha re! Say Allah, Sah His name, believer. 
Remain in whatever way you are. 
Are! ^This coveted birth will neVer come again. 
Saying Allah, call (upon) Him. 

Are! Say "aII!^. Say (His name), believer. Take 
Hisi^name once again, brother. 

Are! Only the name of Allah is real; worldly con- 
cerns are unreal (useless). 

Are o! The saintly hirth will-never be again. 

Allah will not arrange again this bazaar~of~the-moon. 

Will there ever be again the birth of men? Shall we 
sit row upon row? 

Will Allah arrange this gathering~of-the-m6on? 

The days are over. God's creation is surrounded by 
pleasures. " 

This world is a business of delight. Some weep, somd^ 
laugh. • 

2. The poisoning of Ifasan.. * ] 

^ Some time before the battle of Karbala, Hasan, the elder brother 
of Hussein,, was poisoned through the in&tigation of the then Caliph Muawiya. 
Unbeknownst to ,;pasan*s wife, poison was placed in the water which she was 
to give to her husband wh^ he returned from the hunt. * 

The verse structure of this passage,' isolated from the tune employed, 
reveals couplet (non-poz/or) form. The tune is florid and alters the 
coi|plet to three lines per musical stanza- 

After hunting, 

(Hasan) asks his wife for water. 

Not knowing it was poison, his lady brought it and gave 
him drink. 

And when the Imam drank the poison, 
0! His body became black from the* poison, 
l^rithing on the ground, 4^^' the Imam began to cry. 

Crying, the Imam said: 
Lady, you were my love. 

For what fault. Ha re! lady, have you made me drink 
poison? 

/ 

0 re! When the Imam said this, , 
^,His lady beat her head on the rock. 
Good fortune!, mirte until today, has turned against me / 
[literally, right-hand fortune until today has fallen 
on the left."] 
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3. Kasem-Sokhina. » ' * 

On the seventh day of the battle of ^K^rbala, Kasem, a yming &on of / 
Hasan, asks his uncle Husein to allow him to enter battle. Hte^n, after 
trying to dissuade him, finally gives him permission. Hpwever, Husein 
remembers the wish of his brother Hasan thaf Kasem should marry Sokhina, 
Husein's daughter. Knowing that Kasem will be killed,^ Husein decides to 
have the wedding that day. Indeed, on the same day as' the wedding, Kasem 
is killed in battle and his bride is left a widow. The pleading of Kasem 
for Husein' s permission and that of his mother to go to battle*, his wed-^ 
ding with Sokhina, their parting, and the death of Kasem form the only 
romantic episodes in the Karbala cycle. The Kasem-Sokhina songs are 
^ among the most popular of the jari songs, ' . 

The following passage is in a couplet form having three subdivisions 
per line: the tripadi verse. It is particularly suited to romantic , 
themes. The tune in which the text is expressed is lively and regularly 
accented, resembling the tunes which express the "interlude" songs at the 
ends of this collection. The combination of a gay tune with a tragic 
theme, whether intended or not, produces an extremely poignant effect, 

0 re! Arise Sokhina; hear me speak; already night has, 
changed to dawn. 

0 re! On the battle field the kara [double-ended drum] 

is sounded. In the door a sepoy is standing. To- 
day I understand I .must go to battle. 
/ 

4. The death of Kasem. ^ 

After a brave but losing fight against the enemy, tfhe young groom 
Kasem is finally killed and his horse returns riderless to the tents 
of the women. 

This passage is in payar verse. The refrain lines are probably sung 
by the dohar^ although they. were sung solo by. the bard recorded. The 
tune for this passage is the most repetitive 'of those found in this col- 
lection and it probably represents a standard narrative chant style 
similar to that of example 1. ' 



Call upon Allah, ray dear ones; this sort of day will 

not come again! 
Call upon Allah, my dear ones; this sort of day will 

not come again ! 

Standing outside, the horse is making a crying sound. 
Call upon Allah, my dear ones! 
Standing outside, the horse began to cry. 
Call upon Allah, my dear ones, this sort of day will 
not comfe again! 
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When 'they hear the horse making a crying sound, . 

the ladies say: ^ > •/ ' ' ' 

Call upon Allah,' my dear- ones! ^ - 

We understand that having fought in battle., Kasem ^ 

h^s come to this place. 
Call upon Allah, my dear ones; this sort of day 

will not come again. 
When they came outside, tl;ie ladies could see (that 

Kasem was not there). - a ' 

Call upon Allah, my dear one's; this sort of day 

will not come again* ; 

1 1 

5. The death of Ashgor Ali. 

Ashgor Ali was an infant son of Huseln's. He died in his father's 
arms with his throat pierced by an arrow. In this passage the Bengali poet 
forgets that the event took place thousands of miles away in a barren re- 
gion and he imagines the kokilOy a native bird of Bengal b ringing the 
news of the child's death to his mother^. Animals appear in a number of 
other jari episodes • They often have other miraculous powers as well as 
thaf of human speech. In this passage the distraught kokilo interjects 
•his own bird sounds into his message. The message within his speech, the 
brave words of the dying child, adds an extra touch of pathos. 

The verse structure, o^t his passage is in distorted payor and the 
tune structure is complex: rpur musical phrases per couplet and an ir- 
regular articulation of texttfal stress and, syntax. Both the text and the 
tune show the influence of spontaneous composition. " 

A! At dawn the kokilo^ re! said: Arise, sad mother; ^ 
I have come, re! to give you news; I am the black hokvlo. 

I am a bird; I live in the forest; my nest is in the forest. 

I saw the death, re! of Ashgor Ali; his life no longer survives. 

^/ At the XAxn/^l death Aghgor said: Koi-o! koi-o! * 

koi-o! re! Take this news tfe my mother: 
Your Ashgor has died, re!^ by the hand of i:he terrible Kafir, re! 

" "* » 

6\ Husein's death. - 



In this passage the horse of Husein, Kuldul, returns to the tents of 
his family after he has been killed. The incident parallels that of Kasem' 
death. Husein 's horse was given to him by his illustrious father. Imam 
Ali (also a martyr). Symbolic Dulduls are an important element in all 
Muharram processions. 

The verse structure is payor altered by the addition of interjections 
and a short refrain to suit the more complex tune structure: five melodic 
lihrases per textual couplet*. The melody is characterized by fioriture and 
sustained notes. . * ^ 
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A! ' Staying outside the horse, ve! ' 
Began to cry. ' ' " ^ 

Then, when (Husen's) wife hear it, A re! . * 
She came outside. ^ % 

0 re! What have I lost!. Re! ^ * . . 
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His lady said to the horsQ, Re! 
Tell me, dear Duldul, 

Where have you left your rider? Go! O'mori aha re! 
You have come- alone, re! 
^ • Ore! What have I -lost !" Aha. re! . ^' ' ' 

7. ^THe .captivity*of Huseln's family. 

After the t^-days of fighting at Kaifbala when all Husein ''s 'men have 
been^Jcilled and he fin'ally succombs to a brutal- death; ftis^head'is cut pff 
and taken to the Caliph Yezid. Husein'^surviving' family ~ wives, sisters, 
daughters, and remaining small son, Joyp^l — all are taken to the qourt 
ofJTezid. Jn thig passage th'e caliph taunts 'Husein 's daughter, Fatema, with 
thfe severed head of her father. 

The verse structure cons-ifSts o^^ouplets whose lines are filled out 
with lengthened* syllables and interjections to conform with a four-phrase 
melodic structure. The irregular rhythmic patterns of the melody alter the 
nqrmal stress patte^ms and syntax^^f the text, but thereby dramatize the 
horror and grief of the seene des«ibed. 

0 re! The terrible Ejid^said, 0 re!^ in front of. Fatema: 

0! Come, take and eat (these) dates. 

He gave the severed head of Husein into, her hands. 

0 re!^ Saying, Hai! Hai! (the women) wept. . ' . . 

O-re! (Fatema) said: . - ' ' 

This fac^e-like-the-moon which I behold was his. 
For what fault d£d you put a knife in the throat^t)f 

my father? I ; ^ , * * 

Ejid, is, there^n<Xfeeling in your body? * 

' ' 0 re! TirgS^tiea^f bloo'd on this f ace-like-the-moonl 

This is the c^2;pse.of my deax father! 
^ (Your) fortune ,yv? re/3 EjW, is sin; you have done a sin. 
This" (head) was tfhe eyes-and-stars of'Fatema* " v 

8^ Joynal and Hah if a. • ' ' 

V 

Joynal, the surviving son of Husein, is spared by the Caliph Yezid, ~ 
but he is kept for some^time in prison. Ja^mal writes to his step-uncle * 
Hanlfa (a step-biKJther .of Husein) to tell him the tragic news of Karbala. 
The letter is -taken to Hanifa by & messenger, Kased'. In this passage Hanifa 
receives the letter.- Scaring "the Kafer" refers to a fight Hanifa had with 
^the Muawiyids previous to Karbala. - ' ' 
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0 re!. Wh^n (Mohammad^ Hanifa received the letter of Joynal, 
Ae received it 'from the hand of Kased; his heart was very happy. 
'O re! Reading the letter, he began to grow pale and faint 
because of his brother [literally], step-brother. 

0! Ki hai re! I could not see you, my brother! 
If I had known before that the Kafer would kill yotu, brpther, re! 

0 re! I would not have spared^ the Kafer in this world, 

0! What! Hai re! My brother^ you^S^^ire left me! 

1 will not see you again, my brotheij^^^Siling (on you) brother! 
0 re! This grief, this terrible grief forxmy brother/ Re! My 

heart can not endure it. v ' 

9. Joynal and Hanifa. ^ 

After reading Joynal 's letter,^ Hanifa goes to find him at the caliph's . 
palace. He meets a little boy in the courtyard who fights with him and, in 
the process, they recognize each other. This passage is Joynal 's greeting to 
his uncle. 



The verse structure is a couplet with three subidivisions' per line, 
melodic phrases articulate verse structure, normal stress patterns, and 
of the text. The tune is lively and rhythmically compelling. 

A are! Joynal said: Uncle Hanifa, you have come-i — ^-w, ^ 

0 take me in your lap; fulfill my hearts desire. 
My father, my uncles have died, darkening this house. 
I am the only son to have escaped 



10. "^Joynal and Hanifa^ 
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Hanifa greets Joynal. The concealed gravte refers to the burying of 



Husein s body by his wife and family under cove 
Karbala. ^ \ ^ • ^ 



of dark on the last <}ay at 



The verse 'structure is a triplet with two subidivions per line and is 
expressed hy three or four (depending on alternate inte^retations) melodic 
phrases which do not conform to the textual line structure Some verbal 
stress 'patterns are altered. « . 

0 r^/^Hanifa said: Come to my lap, Joynal, precious child 
0 re! In what grave is concealed my brother Husein? 
0 r^.V^Take me to that grave; go!^ and make, it my grave. 
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11. Inter-lude song: The old man and his elderly bride'. 

this example and the next ^are not necessarily limited to jori'sing- 
. ing..^ In this song t^ie refrain, ''Dhan tolo, dhan tolo ZpoZ^^* " would .indi- 
cate that^ his- song may be sung at harvest time. However, the theme of 
this song, the antics of an elderly peasant couple^ . also^ appears in the 
. mummery of Muharram processions in South India. 

The verse structure comprises twelve lines: four couplets with a 
refrain line after the first and fourth couplet, followed by half a-^couplet 
completed by the refrain line. ^ The tune expresses the textual elements. 
It is rhythmically compellin&^^trd^ light in mood. 

The old man dances; the bride of the old man dances. 

They have rubbed paste on ?he holes in their teeth. No one ' • ' 

notices. \ * 
The old man dances, the old woman dances. ' 

When he goes to the old woman, he speaks words of marriage to her. 
The old woman quickly wenf^iome to put on her gold. 

Talking to, the mirror in her hand, the old woman began tOr cry; * * 
She began to consider that there were no teeth in^her moutlu\ 
What shall I do? There are no teeth in my mouth! 
How shall I go to my in-laws' house? 

Saying pick the paddy, pick the paddy. 
^ The heavy cloth- has gotten wet. No one has noticed the mark. 
, Saying pick the pa^ddy, pick the paddy. ^ 

12. Interlude song; The marriage of Town Ali with the sister of Sea Aii. 

This fragment of a song is quoted in almost identical form in another 
collection of jori songs. as well as in Jasimuddin's anthology. It- may be a 
favorite^ item, in a jari program. . - • . 

) . A ' 

The verse q^ioted consists of a short refrain, "Gwn, gun^ g^ns'' intro- 
ducing a triplet verse whose lines are broken into short ^phrases. The last 
line is complete by the original refrain. The melody articulat,es the textual 
elements. It is rhythmically spirited and compelling. 

i : . ; 

A re! Gun^ ,gun^ g^nl Town Ali is marrying the sister of ' 
Sea Ali. ^ 

They smoke the hukka noisily in Mecca: Chego'r Ali, Bengor 

Ali, T^or Ali puff. 
Playing the gum-a-gum beat, they pull on the spinning 

wheel of the old woman. Gim^ guriy .§un! ' 
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1968 \ Jarigan..A Dacca: kendriya Bangla Union Board. ^ 
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.Norman H. Zide 

^ < TMELVE JADUR SONGS 

. ' ^ ' Translated 
. * ^ from Mundari 

* The texts of these songs are taken from Mundari Jadur Songe (by Ram 
Ddyal Munda and Nomiaz^ Zide, Chicago, 1968, mimeographed), the texts and 
translations of eighty-four Jadur songs. The Mundari texts come thri^ugh 
R. D. Munda, some from versions published (sometimes revised by Munda) in 
collections, and some f rom 1iis own knowledge. The translations -here are 
by Nx?rman .Zide. They are fairly literal, but less systematically so than- 
those in the bilingual qallecCion. Those interested can find out more 
about Mundari songs in" various articles^of. Munda, and Zide and Munda, and 
now in The Empty Distance , Carries by Sitakand Mahapatra. Some of the 
features* of Jadiir song construbtion^ are maintained in these translations: 
e.g., the four-line stanza as two parallel couplets, the second derived 
(sometimes mechanically and 'illogically') from the first; the line repe- 
tition, and recycling of lines in successive stanzas, and the nearly univer- 
sal subject' matter of the songs: love, marriage, the passing 'of youth, hard 
times. ^ • 

^Other characteristics of the sprigs, e.g., the pervasive , onomatopoeia, 
seems impossible to convey in' English poems (it is much more possible to ^ 
convey this ~ at least in part — in <jther Indian languages, e.g., Hindi 
or Bengali), although in one song here (maran gara . . . ) I have tried 'to 
put across some of the effect of the expressive -- visual ~ verbs bijir- 
bijir here translated as 'to glitter,' and biyaUboyon 'to shine.' . . 

I. give the Mundari first-lines and the song numbers in Munda and Zide 
(1968, see above) for anyone int^ested in looking at the originals. ^ 

Munda and Zide [ • f^y^nber here 

48 jili-mili sereij(g) re 1. 

' . - 55 ^ maran(g) gara cirpi leka mainam 2. 

^ 78 ringa do guiinca hijutana 3. 

23 cetan tolam rakab re maina 4. 

. 67 ' ne leka so'mate re 5, 

21^ caudal cetan re 6. 

16* bundu tamajahi biurkena 7. • 

77 * ' rasika'jao' rasika 8. 

10 ' ata-mata ijirko tala re 9. 

17 buruateni lelcnere gatini. ^ " 10. 

38 l)Ae dhoni sonamuni re 11. 

34 dundigara dukansae . 12. 



The Mundari words -are pronounced with the vowels iTaving ~ roughly ~ the 
values they have in Italian. The.c in this transcription of Mundari is an 

unaspirated (English) oK' The consonants with dots under them are retro- 
flexed . 
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1. 

On the wide-shining- rocks, 

^ Girls^ washing clothes . . . 

Ne^r the splashing waterfall. 

Boys scrubbing loincloths . . . 

0 girls washing clothes. 

They're drifting away, |^ 
0 boys scrubbing loincloths, - 

They're floating away. 

The clothes are drifting — 

To the deeps where the snakes are. 
The loincloths are floating — 

To the place where the crocodiles live. . 



2. 

You glitter, girl, bigiv-bijiVy 

Like a dryi fish fronn±ie"'b'ig' river, girl. 

You shine,, girl,' biyan-boyon^ 

Like an aera fish from the stream, girl. 

You glitter, girlj bijir-bijir^ 
While your mother lives, girl. 
You shine, girl, biyan-boyon^ 
While yoUr father lives, girl. 

You'll work for a stranger, girl. 
When your mother dies. 
You'll drudge for a Sarga, gilsU . ' 
WJi^ your father's dead. 



3. 



There's a famine coming, Gulinca, 

— And you're fixing your hairknot. 
There'll be a' drought, Mocokoni 

— And you're smoothing your sari border. 

You're fixing your hairknot,* 

Will it feed u3, your hairknot? 

You're smoothing youx border,' 

Will it help us, your border?' 

I fix my hair because I feel'like fixing it. 

Not for food, not for help. 
I smooth my border because I want to smooth it 

Not for food, not for help., 
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A. 

On your way up to the village, girl; 
You walk along — fixing your hairknot.. 
On your way down to the hamlet, girl; 
You go along 4- smoothing your sari border. 

You have the time, girl; 

You walk along — fixing your hair. 

You have your youth, girl; 

You go along — smoothing your sari. 

When yoiir time goes, girl, 
The knot comea loose. 
When your youth passes, girl. 
The border rips, 

5. 



Now, this season — 
Marry her off. 
When she's young like this 
Give her in marriage. 

If you won't marry her this year 
Then keep her — like paddy. 
If you won't give her this year 
Store her — like tubers, 

Keep her — like padAy — 
But she'll sLip out tlQ Bundu, 
Store her — like '^tublf rs — 
She'll run off to Tami 

■ 

You on the oaudal^ 

Don't cry, girl; 
You on the palanquin. 

Don't weep, ,girl. 

Don't cry, girl; 

The house wiil be 
Don't weep, giTl; 

The hearth 



I mad& the t^rlp to.^^>Bi|Ef^ Tamar, 
But aia I 'C0^d''ma'^^^f^^ straw. 
1 wentVaU tTie^-*way;J^|[^^^ Bajigama, 
But allNyl-^could'^^ji^i^^ on a stick. 
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I want to regret, I want to be sorry 

All I^fcould marry was a hag gathering straw, 
I want; to r'e'gret, I want to be sorry f 

L-^u-ld find was a man on a stick. 

My sorrow 
Layered like rock. 
My grief 

Trembled like leaves. 



8. 



Joy, old joy, 
You don * t come out , j oy . 
Feeling, old feeling 
You don't show now, feeling. 

Joy, like a leashed hawk. 

Have you tied ypurself down, joy? 

Feeling, kite-ffi-a-cage. 

Have you caged yourself^^p, feeling? 

Joy, the hawk-leash — 
Take it off, joy. 
Feeling, the kite-cage„ — 
Break it off, feeling. 
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Joy, tha hawk leash — 
Take it off, joy. 
Feeling, the kite-cage — 
Break it off, feeling. 

Joy', the hawk leash — 
It doesn't come off, joy. 
Feeling, tlie kite-cage — 
It won't bre^k off, feeling. 



9. 

Don't leave me, dear', 
In these thick woods. 
Don't desert me, friend, 
In this thorny place. 

When I burned like fire-.- 
Didn't you see me?* 
When I flowed like water 
Didn't you know me? 
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There was dust all over — 
I didtL't see you. 
There was fog all around ~ 
I didn't know you. 



10. 

From the mountain — I look for you, dear. 

— You're not to be seen. 
From the plain — I try to find you, dear. 
You're not 'to be found. 

I wound Tnmdi flowers on a stick, dear. 

You're not to be seen. 
I strung garlands of ica flowers j d^ax. 

You're not to be found. 

You're not to be seen. 
And they withered ~ on that stick. 

You're not'^to be fouild. ^ 
And they faded — on the string.* 

They withered ^ 

And my heart too. 
^ They faded ~ 

And my body too. 



11. 

' Sonamani dear — 
I'm miserable. 
Rup/imani dear — 
I'm in such -trouble . 

Can 't you see — • 
I'm miserable? 
Don ' t yoQ realize 
I'm in troubled 

I've worried and worried 
And I'm withering. 
I've grieved and grieved 
And I'm fading away. 

12. 

Dukansae of Dundjlgara 
Is not afraid. 
RotonSjae of Ramgara 
Is not frightened: 

• 158 . 
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Make up — for him — 
A hundred bows.. 
U> Prepare — for him — 

Twenty bowstrings. 

Let him stand up 
Under the merel tree. 
Let him be ready 
Under the roUi tree. 
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THRPE NEPALETsE "JOKES" 

« * 

Collected and trans- 
lated in Nepal 

Editor's Note: These 'jokes* or stories were collected in northern Nepal 
in 1970. They represent a seldom collected or translated aspect of South 
Asian folk literature. Humor, as has been noted again and again, provides 
outlets for socially repressed desires ~ or desires which are counter to 
the society itself. 'These three 'jokes* deal with suppress^'^d themes in 
South Asia ~ what Ved Vatuk has identified as dominant themes in South 
Asian humor — namely, sex, shitV and sadism. In all three 'jokes,' one, 
if not more, of these elements is used to evoke the laughter of the aud- 
ience. They might be considered 'dirty* stories by some readers: I have 
included them here because they do provide us with a new perspective on 
South Asian culture and folk literature. 

f 

In a village between Bhot and Tarakot [or in Bhot], there lived a 
man. He was so poor that he had nothing to eat or wear, so he wore only 
native clothes. He came to a house where an old man and woman lived, file 
asked, "What are you sowing?" They said, "We are sowing wheat." Then the 
beggar said, "Let there be a good harvest- for you." He moved on and came 
to a boy and girl, and asked them what they were sowing; they said, "We are 
sowing penises." -He said, "Let your field produce a good orop of penises." 
He went around the country an<f came back to find the field full of penises. 
He cut 100 &nd opened a shop, selling a penis for Rs. 5. A nun came-,and 
asked what it was for sale . — she* couldn't recognize what a penis was. She 
asked what it was used for. The shopkeeper explained that if she said 
'^Tsuk, tsuk^^ it would come and have sexual intercourse with her; when she - 
said ''ffw kyu [sound of exhaustic^n] ;" it would withdraw. She asked the 
price, paid it, and took it home. That night she tried it and liked it 
vety much.- One day she went to another village to do gyan^ but she forgot 
to bring the penis with her. Shfr asked a man to go to her house and bring 
a certain box without looking [at it] and gave him five rupees for his ef- 
forts. She^had said not to look, but it seemed very light and he was 
curious about what could be in it.. So on the way he operfed the box" and 
saw the penis. , He thought this^was scandalous .and said, VTsuk^ tsuk^^ in* 
disgust. -At this th^ penis began to penetrate his anus^ He became very 
frightened and ran stri^ightTup the hill and back down to' the river and 
fell asleep from exhaustion,, sighing in fatigue in the process. So the 
penis withdrew. When he woke up, he furiously attacked the penis with his 
knife and cut it, into pieoes. Then he wrapped it up in cloth, put it in 
the box and delivered it to the nun.. That night the nun said, ^^Tsuk^ tsuk^ 
but the penis didn/t come, so she looked and saw thkt it vas cut up and 
dead. She thought a lama doctor 'might be able to cure it, so she' called 
him to her house. She said nothing .biit just^placed the butchered penis in - 
a cup. The nun went away for a minute, and t0e doctor thought the meat in 
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the cup was for him to eat, so he ate it. Then the nun came again and the 
doctor told her to bring what needed curing so he, could cure it. The. nun 
said, "But I put it in the cup in front of you." The doctor said that he 
thought it was meat and had eaten it. ' 



\ 
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II 

Once upon a time there lived an old man with his old wife. They had 
three daughters. One married a bear, the second married a tiger, and the 
third married a sheep. One day they visited their first daughter and the 
bear son-in-law. The bear hard nothing in his house to entertain his father- 
in-law and the mother-in-law with. So he told his wife to heat red-hot ^ 
frying pan and went to a forest. There he ate as much as his stomach could 
contain. Then he came back home and sat over the red-hot pan. The fat on 
his buttock melted and fell into the pan. Then he defecated into the pan. 
With this he mate very nice.Sakes. The old man and his wife lived there 
for 'four or five days, happily eating those cakes. Then they went Ij^ack 
home., One. day it took the fancy of the old man, to bake cakes as his bear 
son-in-law did. jOle told his ^if-e to heat red-hot a pan and himself ate a 
lot. As his wife heated* the pan, he sat over it to defecate. But his anus 
was burnt and he was sick for many days. His old woman slowly nursed him 
back to health. , . - ^ 



Later they went to visit tHeir second daughter and the tiger son-in- 
law. The tiger al^ had nothing to give them'^to eat, -so he made the old ^ 
man and the^old wpman each carry a bamboo basket and follow him to the 
jungle. He told thejjLto carry home' whatever he threw into their baskets. 
The tiger killed two young bu:^Taroes and threw them into a basket. The old 
man and his wife carried them to the tiger's home where they stayed for 
four or five days, eating meat to their heart * c content. At last, they 
came back home. Once home the old man went one i day to where there was a 
flock of buffaloes. He made his wife carry, a basket and told her to carry 
straight home whatever was thrown into her basket. But the buff aloes 'gored*^ 
him with their horns and, threw him headlong into the old woman's basket. 
Upon reaching home, the old woman found tjie old man lying seniseless in'the*^ 
basket. With a great deal of care she nursed him back to health. ''C r 

Then, they went to see their third daughter and the sheep son-dn-law. 
The sheep took them. tpZir forest and felled trees by butting them with tils 
horns and gave them enough wood for wititer.' With this wood, they were 
warm all winter until the stock of wood was finished. So the old man went 
to a forest with his wife, for wood. There he died in his attempt to fell 
tr^fes, butting them as his &keLp son-in-law had done. ' 

* 

ifi 

* 

A & B were travelling around and on their way they .saw a 'man carry- 
ing a double load of clay pots. A asked B if he could make thosQ pots 
break themselves. B asked how. Then A put off his cap, tooja it in his* 
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hand, and just ran by that man.- The man asked A why he was running. A 
said, "Don't you see, the sky is catching fire?" Then the man 'looked up 
and as he did so, the rope'" which he had stretched against his forehead got 
loose, making all his earthen pots fall to the ground and break into pieces. 
Then the two friends giggled and proceeded further. 

Later they came across a man and his wife. Then B asked A if he could 
cause a quarrel among those two men. A asked B how. So B called the man's 
wife^and whispered to her, "I am whispering and the whisper has no mean- 
ing." Saying this he went away. The. woman got angry and went back to 
where her^ husband was. Her husband asked her vhat B had told her. She 
replied, "Nothing." So her .husband got angry with her. He thought that . 
Mr. B must be her love. So they started quarreling. Again the two friends 
laughed merrily and went on their way. 

Some time later they came to a field where some girls were weeding. 
Then Mr. A asked B whether he could make a girl eat his shit. "^B said, 
"Let me see how you will do it." Then A went and stopped at a spot in the 
field where the girls would have to come in the course of weeding. At that 
spot he put some stone chips, defecated over them, and covered thsialwith 
earth. Then one of the girls, in the course of weeding, touched'the shit. 
She at once shook her hand which struck against the stone chips. Tl^ese 
hurt her and she "instantly raised -her hurt finger t>© her mouth. The two 
friends laughed heartily and went on. 
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FOUR FOLK TALES OF THE GORUM 

Collected in 
Orissa 

These translations of Gorum^ narratives texts are from field notes 
made by the present author in Orissa over the last €ix years. The 
selection was made, not so 'much in pursuit of literary elegance, but 
rather as a sampling of themes and narrative styles typical of Gorum folk 
tales . 

The teller of such tales, usually an old woman or an old man who is 
considered to be particularly adept at storytelling sits around drinking 
pendom or ali^ with the other people of the village during a festival. The 
drinking, dancing, feasting and storytelling, typical of these frequent 
festivals, will go on through the night, until everyone has fallen asleep 
or has drunk himself into a stupor. ^ 

Of the four stories, the first is the most internally consistent ihe- 
matically, but not the most typical. Unlike two of the other three stdries, 
which have mythological or supernatural themes, it is didactic and fable- 
like in its conciseness, directness of theme and tongue-in-cheek, implicit 
moral ending.- It is typical, however, in that the protagonists are the 
ubiquitous old man and old woman of Koraput Munda stories. It is typical 
too in its pervasive humorous tone, and its argumentative old people as 
vehicles of village humor. 

The "women's lib" moral of the story is not inconsisten/t with the 
typical unHindu-1 ike. freedom of Munda women.' Munda women, unlike their 
more recently arrived Hindu sisters, while having definite roles, still 
have freedom of choice in matters such as matrimony', a^a can and do divorce 
an inadequate husband, simply by picking up and leaving to go live with 
someone 'else more congenial. 

* 

The stories with ^mythological or supernatural themes are more typical 
in their rambling style and "inconsistency" of storyline. The .narrati*ve 
style, with continuous recapitulation of the action of the previous sentence 
e.g., 5?ze went there. Having gone there ^ she brought the boy home^ etc., 
and affirmation as emphasis at various crucial points in the text are best 
exemplified in the .second story. The narrator says: "That's how it was," 
or "And so saying, he did X." The dialogue, with its simplistic and often 
syntactically ambiguous constructions reflecting everyday Gorum -speech , 
fprms the bulk of the text. 

*■ 

In the story of the sun and the moon, the story line seems to indi- 
cate an intention of "explaining," in a mythological sense, how the sun and 
the moon came to be, and why one appears at night and the other during the 
day. However, the story goes oon, beyond the suggestions of its title to 
"explain" also why there are stars, and why tfie same face of the moon is 
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always turned toward the earth. In this sense, the story is "inconsistent" 
or less coherent in comparison with the story of the mushrooms which has a 
single theme: the greedy old ma^ getting hi^ just deserts froni the old 
woman who works hard while he lazes. ' ^ * ' 

The inconsistencies in the story of the sun and the moon may perhaps 
be ascribed to the combination of elements of two or more originally dis- 
tinct stories from which the storyteller may have derived the present ver- • 
s ion. ' ^ ' 

The image of the moon as a flower (reflected) in a river, a theme in 
itself,* does not exactly p-arallel the image of the sun as a bull. The 
latter, along with the poison-rain motif, recalls Velikovskian theories 
of similar widespread mythological "explanations" for his hypothesized in- 
trusion of the "comet" Venus at some point in real time ca. 1500 B.C.^ A 
more striking parallel — to the sun- as-bull abducting the girl m^)tif — 
is the Zeus-Eurapa story, although of course, the parallel goes only so 
far. 

That this particular incident can be considered autonomous can be seen 
from the fact that the tale could have ended with the phrase, because of 
this it heoame day. However, the story does not end there in this particu- 
lar version, but goes'on; a second — related — incident emerges, one pro- 
viding an explanation of the light of the moon, and the existence of stars 

at night alotig with the moon (but not with the sun during the day) . 

* «* 

There is not enough data to construct a plausible structural analysis 
of the second story: e.g., why various seemingly (to a non-Gorum) unrelated 
items are introduced at various points in the story (i. e . , "what is happen- 
. ing and why") . ' 

The introduction of such seemingly unrelated items as the house spring- 
ing up when the flower "returns to" human form, the change in kin relation- 
between the sui\ and the moon, the "eating" (eclipse, merger with #X of the 
sun by the terrestrial people, etc., seem not to puzzle the' Gorum listener. 
Presumably some outsiders' questions have answers familiar to the Gorum 
listeners, and/or the narrative structures of Gorum stories (and the cul- 
tural presuppositions ties in with these) do not give rise to such questions 
as trouble and confuse the outsider. 

One possible analysis would concern the relationship with the "people" 
down below, who,., after all, are: 1) different from the "people" who live 
"up above," i.e., the sun and his children and the moon and her cbildren; 
and 2) who "eat"'' the sun (merge with him, eclipse him, kill him?).. 

The sun in* opposition to the ^oon also seems to indicate two clans 
(moieties, people?). (It is not uninteresting to note in this connection 
that ther$ is a sun clan extant and prominent in the Gorum groups.) " i 

r ' 

. * • - 'I 

The relationships are obsoiire, but the story hints of elements of 
rivalry betweeifetwo closely related gtoups (the sun and the moon) who are 
clearly more different from t^e "people" below, who^ threaten them in some, 
way, than they are from each other. These "people," however, trace their 
'origins to the "people" aboye. The theme of a brother and sister who 
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later marry each t^thev is not unc^on among, the Koraput Munda groups. 

The third and fourth stories, sh'are'a common inotif frequent in'stfch 
Gorum tales^ tbat b£ th^^ search for a marriage partner for a- young girl (or 
young boy) who has "icpme of age.\ In'*the third story,, of the ghost-boy, 
there is the element^ of surprisfe about the newly-acquired partner,' in this 
case' a ghost (in oth^ stories he [or she] may. turn outTlto be a w/Itch, a 
crocodile, a bear, etc., and the\"ac^on'\of the story usually iiWo\Lves' 
the escape from and/or, deception \of t?he undesirable new partner), ^is ^ 
story is interesting particularljA for its characterization of^ a ghost as 
a drinker of the people's blood/ 



The fourtli story is .a good example of the kind of humor a Gorum 
associated with bodily functions anVl Uhis is a frequent subject in the 
folktales. Like the first stpry. It is free from mythd^ogical or super-' 
natural motifs; rather, it>"deals ag^n with the humor of reiationsliips within 
a family, .in -this case between the sd^n-in-lav and the father-in-law. The 
father-in-law, thinking .his son-in-laW deliberately brought" spoiled crabs, 
suggests he will* repay, him b^^ getting \some for the son-in-law and feeding 
them to him/ But as usua^, it is the bid man who is the butt of the story 
and he suffers an igutimlnious death. \ 



\ . > 



Items 9ut>pried by the present translator fo aid the flow of the nafra*- 
, tiqp in English, but, not present in the Original text,* -are contained within 
parSn^ses,; It is frequently difficult to draw tlie line between literal 
and nonVliteral translations because of thfe vast difference between the two 
lartgu|ges\ We have attempted here to keep Vh^ translations as literal as 
pos^le wft;hout making them unintell'igihle^to an English speaker. 
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Story of- the Man ahd\^man 



There -was an old Wn and an old womian. * The old man used to gcfor 
mushrooms • The old woidan used to go and.work^(in the fields) for wages. 



The olji man said: 



"Say, old woman\ you go and w&rj^ in th^ fields and I'll go for 
mushrooms. " That's ihe way the two ^ the -old woman and the old Itaan 
use d"" to talk. * ^- ' 



So,, the old woman would ^ and bririg home paddy (which she received as 
wages for working in the* field^ and the old man would baring home mush- 
rooms. 

The .old woman would carfy home \mcm :p£ paddy, aj;id the old man -wpuld 
bring back a basket of mushrooms. AfC^ar^, the old woman would pound 
the paddy and the old man would wash t'hXm^hrooAs. * * / . 

Now, *at th^ir place* there was a .rooste\^ ajid once (they came back 
and found that) someone had Jcilled the roosteK(while they were gone.) 
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f "0', old woman," said the old man. y 

"What, old man?", said she. . ^^'^ " 

J ' ^ Some murderer has gone and killed our rooster* What'*'are we 

* going tojio, old woman?"- * * ^ { 

^ . "Well, bring it over to me, old man. Cut it up; let's cook ' ^ 

, it and eat it." ^ 

"But, old womaii, I have brought mushro9ms." 

"Never mind, old man, let's cook the* meat," and having\said this, 
she mixed the mushrooms with the meat. \ ^ 

The old man said: "But, old woman, I don't have aky teeth.- Give fee the 
pieces of meat. You, old woijaji, eat the bones." Then, the old.womBn, tell- ^ 
ing^him it was all meat, gave the mushrooms to the old man; and the old 
woman ate up all the rooster's meat. ' She tricked that old man by giving 
, him only mOshrooms. ' * ♦ 

II . ^ _ 

\ 

~ ' Stovy of the Sun and the Moan 



ERIC 



At first there was neither the sun nor thQ> moon. And ^ince they 
didn't 'exist, at first there was no earth either. The mpon^^d vjthe sun ^> 
stayed in one place. The sun was a young man and^' the mooq was a young 
womdn. The two were sister and brother. TJiat's how it was. 

' Since it was like that at first, there was neither sun nor moon. The 
- night was dark; and since it was dark there wasn't a (single) person 
(living). . ^ ' , 

Now,' the moon went and became a flower and stayed in a river. The \\ 
sun, up above, had become a bull, and since he had done this, the flower \ 
"stayed in the river. ^ 

One day the bull came down. Having come down, he saw the flower. ' / • * 

"Aha, there was no one before or (iow at this place. ^ * 

"Where does this flower come from? I'll pick this flower ^and take it 
with me-. And when I pick this , flower, I'll keep it in my house. " - So paying, * 

^ he began to go towards the ./lower. (But) the flower sank down ,ii|te'*the 
water. The sun watched and watched until he couldn't watch anymore. Then. . < 

;th^ sun climbed up above. 

i \\ 

^ J* ^ 

"The flower won't let me touch it. If I cause poison^d-water to rain . 
on it, the flower will cpme out." So saying, the sun caused poisoned rain | \ 
to fall. When it^ rained, the flower became a young woman and. came out. Then, 
a house sprang up there . { 

" • ' 
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The sun- saw (this)''>^^ .above. ^'Aha,^a young woman! Where (has she 
come}. from? The "moOft, my sister, (looked) like that. Is that her or jLsn't 
I it?. Well, I'll become a bull and go down and see." 

So saying, he became a bull and went (down). When he went 'H<Jown) , the 
young won6n wasn't able to see him. So the bull caught hold of her and 
lifted her up (into the sky)* * ^ 

The sun said: "Where were you?" 

"And where did y^ou come from like a crazy old man ~ and grab me 
6 I don't know you." ^ 

The sun repliedT^ "You are my wife, I; am your husband. Let's us two set 
up a household and^^l^i^^e (together) . And that's how it'll be for us." 

And that's how it w*s. TheTTHTTimm-said-: — ^onETcaTwiTl^^rT^ 
ourselves. There are no people her^, no birds, how can^ we live? ^et's 
make just one person; then you become the day aif4 1*11 he the night." 



That's what the moon said. The sun said: 



"All right, let's, do it-th^way. You stay right* here. I'll 
come out first and- I '11' go .down ^ see.^' * / 

' \ ^ 

After he said this, the sun became a bui^^, down below and' came out only once.' 
Because of-^thd^— it--became'^^yr~" 

From:' th^, the sun would come out ^d be a bull. The people saw him 
once and caught \he bull and ^slaughtered him. Then they cut him* up and threw 
the meat into tWr mouths to eat. But^his spirit went yp and to his wife he 

^^No,^from rt<^ on I won*-t go down, and I won't^come a bull. If" I go 
dbwn, they will sayN: am beef and they'll slaughter mf^and cut me up and eat 
me."^ After he said tha^, his wife didn't let him go. (Ever) afterwards he', 
didn't go below. He would only g o from one side to another just above the 
clouds. ^ ^ 



i Later on, he hafd many chiia^^eiu The moon had fewer children. ^ The sun's 
^children and the sun shone. When^:^>0ttoo hot, because of that the moon 
•said: "Your children eat too much; Ys^aii. eat my portion (too)." After* she 

said this to the sun,- the sun ate up alKMsMiildren. (But) the-tooon*s 

children all still were there 



Later, the sun s^id: .^'Lret^s see* your childreW! 



So then he siw that the moon still had (her) children'^'fa^ars) , but 
there wera.hone at all ofv the sun's children (left). 

Then the •surhv^ot ^gry and beat the moon.'' One side of the.moon was 
^cut q^f;- and here the story of the moon's light ends, - * 
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• • • -The Ghost Boy 

> 

There were two women and a girl. The girl said: "0 aunt^ 0 mother, 
how shall we live? Here there is no young man,> no boy. How sH^ii-^e go on 
living?" 

"0 g^rl, why do you worry? Tomorrow, or the next day, somewhere or 
other J* 11 find a boy and bringvhim back here." 

(So saying) the following morning her mother went out to look. 4 ghost-boy ^ 
was sitting on his grave; he'd been stapp^ down by fever. 

"0 auntV, where^are you going?" 

" *■ 
. "Well, ^Qy L- have this niece, and I've been going (around) looking for 
a young man. - • . '• , , 

"Say, aunty, 1*11 come mysel-f.!" . 

"Wjell, Come on tlrcn son, let's go. You'll like her." So she invited 
the ghost-boy^ home . ' ' 

V -TV ^ 

"Take a lo6k at who I haye^dnvited and brought home, girl! The young 
woman sai4; "You brought a good -one, mother." And so they wed. 

^ i ' - 

Now, at night, the' young man would go tb another village and would 
drink several geople's bJLood. Then he would cpme bacft. One day^the young 
woman saW\this ^d then two days she watched *^^d saw) that this one wasn^t 
a young man; this' one was a ghost -boy. 

V "I won't st-ay with him'! I/lJs^ go jaway» somewhere." So saying, the 

girl fled." 

-Her mbther arid the ghost |||dsed a^ter her. The young woman entered 
the* house of* a. witch. The witch said: "It*s good you came, girl, there^s 
chicken,, tKere^s rice and vegetables; if you cook (them)(you can) eat and 
give me some.* The young woman roasted the chicken, boiled the rice and 
co^ed some meat. ,Theri she took out some of it, served it and gave it to 
the.witch to eat. So they ate. 

. * . ' "0 girl, go and sleep on this • ma f." 

\ , ' 

The youngv^wpman went to sleep. That night the witch kept lifting her 
head and putting' it down again, saying: "I shall eat that young woman!" 
The young woman opened her eyes. Then she thought: "This one's a witch; 
I won^'t stay here!" *1 
« 

So the young woman fled and the witch came running after her.* But the 
yquhg woBan,, crossed over to the 'other side of \ river, witch came to 

the bank ^6f the river and fell fast asleep,' saying "If youvcorae here, I 
shall go and eat you." Saying^^this, she fell fast asleep. 
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Later, a boatman came along and said (to her): "Where do you come 
from?" . 1^ , 

(The witch replied:) "Uh, well, our daughter ran away and I have come 
4iere (in search of -her.)" 

"That's not your daughter, you^witch! I won't let you stay here," 
And saying this, he stab.bed^er and threw her right into the river. 



IV 

, ^ Crab Story 

There were two people, an old man and an old woman. 

There was -ateouone daughter. They brought a son-in-law (home) for her. 
'^0 nephew" they called him. 

m 

And to his father-in-law, he replied :/*What, uncle?" 

Say, nephew, you stay and be a son-in-law for my daughter,'" 

he said. 

E 

"All right, then, uncle, I'll stay."^ 

And thart's how it was. 

, One day, hij^ father-in-law said to his nephew: "Say, nephew." 

• "What, uncle?" A 

"Nothing, nephew, but today go catch and bring home two crabs." 

"OK, uncle, I'll do that," he said. So he took a stick and fish- 
trap and went to the river.. Then, he filled the trap with crabs, like,^ and 
brought them home. That night, they were cooked and he fed them to his 
father-in-law and mother-in-law. Then his father-in-law started suddenly 
to defecate on his sleeping-place. And his mother-in-law began vomiting the 
crabs on top of the old man. 

'*Hey, old woman, here T am defecating on my sleeping place and you 
cpme out and vomit on me!" 

"Hey,' old man, so did I see you! You were sleeping (there) in the 
darku'^ , ' 

That's the way it' was. 

. Then the ne^)hew siaid.to his un(;le:^^ "If you ate even more, wouldn't 
thGt„have be'en good! II" " ,^ 
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"No, nephew, that's just the way my stomach is. Today, I'll go catch 
crabs, nephew and I'll give them to you to eat." Saying this, the .old man 
went to catch crabs* He wenn: and put his hand into a crab hole. Then a 
crab bit him on the hand. The old man bent over into the hole and was 
silent. The crab kept biting and pinching (him) and he couldn't pull* him- 
self back out. And because of. that, the old man, unable to move from 
there, died. 



^ NOTES 

"^Gorum (also known as Parengi, Pareng, Parenga in the early literature) 
is a Munda (tirbal) language spoken primarily in Koraput District, Orissa, 
and also in some adjacent areas of Andhra Pradesh. It is a sister language 
of the better-known Spra (or Savara) or Ganjam, Koraput and neighboring 
districts. ^ 

2 

Pendom: rice and/or millet beer; ali: distilled liquor usually of 
the sakio tree, Caryota urens, ' 

V / 

3 - / 

See Immanuel Velikovsky. Worlds in Collision (New York: 1950), and 

Earth in Upheaval (New York: 1955). / 

It IS worth noting, incidentally, that the stories coll ect^d* and 
published by Verrier Elwin (Bondo Highlander^ 1950, 'and Tribal Myths of 
Orissa^ 1954.) from, presumably, these same Koraput Munda groups seem to 
bear* little or no resemblance to any stories collected and transcribed in 
the original languages by various members of the University of Chicago ' 
Munda Language Project .(e.g., F. Fernandez, N. Zide, A. Zide, iC. Mahapatra, 
B. Mahapatra, S. Starosta, et al.), or by others {e.g., S. Bha'ttacharya, 
H. J. Pinnow). 

"^man or maund, forty seers; i.e., eighty-four pounds.' " 

6. . * ■ 

%nger: young man of barriageable age, past puberty.-. 

N.B. The almost exactly analogous* use in Gorum (and-some other 
Munda languages) of lukun^ 'like,' with a slang use in English of a con- 
cessive "like." ^ . ' ' 

f - 
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